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31 . Balboa discovers the “Pacific,” — Balboa, a Spanish ad- 
veiituicr, was the fiist to leave the coast, In 1513’ he ciossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, discovered the great ocean which he 
called the “South Sea,” since named the “Pacific,” and took 
possession of it in the name of tlte King of Spain. 

33 . Ponce de Leon explores and names Florida, 1513. — In 
the same year (1513) Ponce ’de Leon, a Spanish soldier and 
governor of Porto Rico, came to what is now Florida in search 
of the mythical “ fountain of youth.” He found no such foun- 
tain, of course, but he gave the country its present name because 
he first saw it on Easter Sunday, which in the Spanish is called 
Pascua (pas'-coo-ah) Florida, meaning “the flowery passover.” 

33 . Cortez and Pizarro — A little later (1519-1521) Cortez 
made his famous conquest of Mexico and became a national 
hero In 1532 Pizarro, another Spanish soldier, made a similar 
conquest of Peru William H. Prescott, the American histoiian, ^ 
has written of these two conquests m a very interesting and 
instructive way, 

34 . Narvaez' explores the Southwest, 1528-1536 — In 1528 
Narvaez, also a Spaniard, landed at Tampa Bay, Florida, with 
three hundred men bent upon exploring the interior. They 
met with indescribable hardships, and the company was finally 
reduced to four men. For eight years these luckless survivors 
floundered about in the forests, swamps, and deserts of the pres- 
ent Texas and northern Mexico, and finally reached the Gulf 
of California in 1536. 

35 . De Soto discovers the Mississippi River, 1541. — Another 
hardy Spanish explorer was Hernando de Soto. Pie and his 
followers landed in Florida in 1539, and after wandering about 
in the swamps and jungles of the Gulf legiou for two years 
discovered the Mississippi River in April of 1541. On May 21 
of the following year De Soto died of swamp fever, and was 
buried in the bed of the river which he had discovered. I-Iif 
company, rary;h reduced in numbers, soon after abandoned th« 
expedition,’ and made its way down the Mississippi and alon^ 



ooaist to Mexico, 
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36 . Coronado seeks tke “ Seven Cities of Cibola.” — An equally 

remarkable "expedition was undei taken m 1540 by another little 
band of Spaniards under the lead of Coronado. It was reported 
that the four survivors of the ill-fated Narvaez company claimed 
that they had seen the famous*" Seven Cities of Cibola.” The 
inhabitants of these cities were said to be fabulously wealthy, 
and to live in magnificent stone* houses and to use household 
utensil.s made of solid gold and silver. These reports beguiled 
Coronado and his followers into the interior. They found the 
" Seven Cities,” but they also found that the people instead of 
dwelling in marble palaces lived in large communal houses 
Coronado’s were, long, rude structures, large enough, in 

disappoint- some instances, to hold fifty families The Spaniards 

faded to find the gold and silver which they sought 
so eagerly These woukl-be conquerors “beat for three years, 
up and down the southwestern wildemeSvS,” a part of them 
reached the interior of what is now Kansas, and some of them 
gazed upon the Giancl Cation of the Colorado. They finally 
realized that they were the victims of idle talcs, and abandoned 
the project in 1542, 

37 . St. Augustine, the First Permanent Colony in the United 
States, founded, 1565. — Up to this time the Spaniards had not 
succeeded in planting a colony on the Atlantic coast of NoUh 
America. However, in 1565 they founded the first permanent 
colony in what is now the United States at St. Augustine, 
Florida.^ 


FACTS AND DATES 

1000 (about). America discovered by the Norsemen. 

1497. Vasco da Gama reaches India. 

1492. Columbus discovers Ameiica. 

I497. John Cabot reaches North America 
1519-1522. V oyaga of Magellan. 

1513. Balboa discovered the "South Sea" (Pacific Ocean). 
1541. De Soto discovered the Mississippi River. 

1565. St. Augustine founded. ” 

t Vara Cruz had been founded in 1519, and Panama earlier 
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PHYSICAL' FEATURES 

38. physical Features have a Marked Influence upon the 
History of a Country — From your study of geography you 
have learned that the physical features of a country have a very 
marked influence upon its tlistory. The political, religious;* and 
social life of the people is directly influencec] by the soil, climate, 
and elevation of the country. The height of the mountains, the 
speed and depth of the rivers, and the nature of the'seacoast 
have their influence upon the history of a nation. If an intelli- 
gent traveler had carefully studied the physical features of the 
United States, even before a single settlement had been made, 
he would have been able to foretell, to some extent, what the 
future history of the country would be. 

89. The Atlantic Coast is more Accessible than the Pacific. — 
By referring lo the map, it will be seen that the highland of 
the United States is, for the most part, west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The Pacific coast is high and steep, has hut few 
good harhois, San Diego, San Francisco, and Puget Sound, 
and it is thus very difficult to make a landing upon it, Thg 
eastern coast is more inviting. The Atlantic seaboard extends 
inland for about one hundred miles, and slopes gently up to 
the mountains. There are many excellent harbors scattered 
along the coast from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Galveston. 
The Pacific slope has few navigable rivers, while the Atlantic 
has many such. 

40. Exploration and Colonization were Easier from the East to 
the West. — Jt will he evident from what has been said and 
from a study of the map that the exploration and colonization 
of North America were very much easier from the east to the 
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west than they would have been in the opposite direction.'' 
Exploreis from Euiope ea.sily gained a foothold upon the Atlan- 
tic coast They thhn found it possible to leach the interior 
of the continent by going up the St. Lawrence, the Potomac, 
the Hudson, or the James. The.se riveis led by easy portages 
to other waterways, and thus made it possible for exploiers to 
reach all parts of the contment. The explorer might, for 
example, ascend the St. Lawrence River, pass on to the Great 
Lakes, and by carrying his canoe a short distance at any one 
of several places, reach the upper course of the Mississippi 
By going down the Mississippi to the present site of St. Louis 
he could reach the mouth of the Missouri River, and by going 
up this river to its headwaters, and by cairynig his canoe again 
for a short distance, he could reach the tributaries of the Colum- 
bia, By paddling down this liver he could reach the Pacific, 
having crossed the continent almost entirely by water By_ 
making use of the map you will be able to trace other routes 
which the early explorers might, and actually did, take into 
the interior, or even across the continent. 

Taking it all together, it seems now a very fortunate circum- 
stance that it was the eastern and not the western shore of the 
American continent that was first discovered by the Europeans. 

41 The Hudson River and Chesapeake Bay divide the Atlantic 
Seaboard into Three Parts. — Although the eastern coast of the 
North American continent, taken as a whole, differs from the 
western, the physical features of the Atlantic bordei are by no 
means uniform The north Atlantic coast differs very much 
from the south m this respect. It also happens that the 
Atlantic seaboard is divided into three great parts by the Hud- 
son River and the Chesapeake Bay and that these divisions were 
the seats of three distinct groups of colonies, — the New Eng 
land colonies, the Middle colonies, and the Southern colonies 
Since these groups differ in many ways, it will be convenient t 
tell the storj of the colonization of these three great division 
separately. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE COLONIZATION OF THE SOUTH 
1607-1700 

43. Definition of a Colony — A colony is composed of a 
number of people who go from tjreir native land to make 
homes in a new country. They and their descendants may 
or may not remain under the control of the mother country. 

When a nation obtains territory by discovery or exploration, it 
usually wishes to get a firmer hold upon it by the establishment 
of colonies. It was so with the Emopean nations in the six- 
teenth century. They were busy with plans of colonization tor 
the New World. 

43. There are Six Motives for Colonization — There are six 
principal motives which have led to the founding of colonies : 
(i) the desire for empire; (2) the love of adventure and enter- 
prise; (3) the desire for gain; (4) ovei population; (5) an 
oppressive government ; and (6) a de.sire for religious freedom, 
It will be interesting to note as we progress the extent to which 
these motives entered into the founding of the American colo- 
nies. In most instances two or more of them were combined. 

44. The Colony is sometimes Dependent upon the Mother Coun- 
try. — The relation between the colony and the mother country 
has not been the same in every instance. The old Greek idea 
was that the colony was a new state descended from the mother 
country. It was in no sense a dependency. It was bound to 
the mother country by cei tain natural ties of blood relationship 
and religion, but was independent in matters of government. 

The English idea of a colony in the seventeenth, century was 
k differept from the Greek idea, The English colony was 
!, .' governed by the mother Country and was dependent upon her. 
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The colony was looked upon also as a source of revenue. TT 
was compelled to pay taxes to the mother state and was ex- 
pected to furnish her a valuable trade. This narrow , , 

view of the relation of the colony to the home gov- idea of a 
ernraent led to the separation of the American colo- 
nies at the time of the Revolution. 

England is now the most suQcessful colonizing nation on the 
globe, but her policy is more liberal than it was m the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In speaking of the 
loss of the American colonies a recent English winter feafJngs * 
says : “ England learnt thereby the true mode of 
dealing with colonies. Her lib&ral colonial policy in more hSerai 

the present century, which stands out in brilliant con- now than 

. . fomerly. 

trast to the systems of other times and other nations, 

is the direct fruit of her greatest mistake and her most striking 

failure.” idtoU, 

45 . The Sea Jlovers. — The first permanent English .settlement 
in America was made at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. This 
was one hundred and ten years after John Cabot had 
made his famous voyage. Although England is gen- -was late in 
erally very vigorous in the matter of colonization, she the'coioniza- 
was slow to follov/ up the advantage gained by the uon of 
voyage ol John Cabot. There was a good reason for 
this. The Pope’s decree of 1493 had given North America to 
Spain, and as long as England was subject to the Tope and 
friendly to Spain, she did not wish to disregard this deciee. 
.Consequently the colonization of North America was not taken 
up in earnest by England until the time of Queen Elizabeth 
(1558-1603). 

ThS~reign of Elizabeth was a brilliant period in English his- 
tory. It was a time of great material prosperity and intellectual 
vigor. Trade and industry flourished, and some of The reign of 
the greatesFTnasterpieces in English literature were 
written. The people were active and enterpris- bnumnt 
ing as the3r h*ad never been before, and the achieve- 
ments of their daring seamen were brilliant in the extreme. Sh 
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Francis Drake made the second circumuavigadon of the globe 
in 1577-15.80, and Frobisher and Davis earned the English flag 
to the extierae northwest These daung sea rovers, howevei, 
were intent upon exploration, gold hunting, and the plundering 
of Spanish ships, and apparently had no thought of colonization. 

46 . Gilbert and Raleigh attempt 
to found Colonies, but Fail — Sir 
Humphiey Gilbert, a member of 
Parliament, was the first English- 
man to attempt to found a colony 
111 the New World. He was a 
good man and deserved better suc- 
cess, and a less tragic fate. In 
1579 he and his stepbi other, Wal- 
ter Raleigh, went to Newfound- 
land, being attracted, no doubt, by 
the fisheries, and attempted to es- 
tablish a colony there, They failed. 
Four years later (15B3) Gilbert 
went to the same place and found 
that four liuiidied vessels, most of 
them owned by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, were engaged 111 the 
Newfoundland fisheries. Fie loaded 
one of his ships with rock supposed 
to contain silver ore and set out for 
home. His ship, the Golden Hind, 
was lost on the voyage, and Gilbert went down with her. The 
companion ship, bearing the worthless rock, came to port in safely. 

Raleigh persevered and spent a fortune of forty thousand 
pounds in the attempt to found a colony in America. Fie deter- 
mined to abandon Newfoundland and to go to the milder climate 
virgiwsis South, and in 1584 he sent two vessels under 

named, the command of Amadas and Barlowe to the south 
1384- Atlantic coast. These men explored the shore for a 
considerable distance, and the country was named "Virginia” 



Sir WAi.itK Rai eigii 


The famous soldier, sea lOver, and 
colonisei was boui in England in 
1552. He nas well educated, and 
for years a favoiite at the couil of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1603 he was 
convicted of tieasou and itnpiisoncd 
in the Tower for thuteen years, lie 
was then released, but in 1618 was 
beheaded on the old cliaige of fifteen 
years before. He was one of the fust 
to introduce tobacco into England. 
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in honor of Elizabeth, the maiden queen They made no settle- 
ment, but came into contact with the Indians and leported them 
to be ‘'people most gentle, loving, and faithful.” Later colonists 
had a different story to tell. 

In the following year (1585) Rqleigh sent out another fleet of 
eight vessels, carrying one hundred and eight colonists, under 
the command of Sir Richard Qrenville. Grenville scoured the 
seas and plundered the ships of the Spaniards for some time and 


finally landed his company on Roanoke Island. They 
were not good material for a colony. They enjoyed 


Raleigh’s 
colony at 


the chase and capture of a rich Spanish ship, and the Roanoke a 
II- . . , • failure. 

search for gold mines, but Agriculture was not to their = 


liking. They were also depressed by homesickness, and in 1586 


Sir Francis Diake touched at Roanoke and carried the entire 


company back to England. A few days after their departure 
a supply ship sent by Raleigh found the place deserted About 
two weeks later Grenville returned to the spot and left fifteen 
men to the lonesome task of retaining possession of the site. 
So this expedition ended in practical failure 

Raleigh was not discouraged, but in 1587 sent out another 
expedition, this time at his own expense, as the queen had had 
enough of the business. They came to the Carolina coast, but 
could find no trace of the fifteen men. “At Roanoke, deer 
were quietly grazing in a field fertilized by the bones of Gren- 
ville’s contingent of the year before, and the fort was founds 
in ruins.” John White was in command of the expe- another 
dition, and on August 18, his daughter, Eleanor 
Dare, gave birth to a child which was named Virginia Carolina 
in honor of the new country. This child was 
the first one born of English parents on American soil. Leav- 
ing a colony of eighty-nine men, women, and children, White 
returned to England in the same year (1587). 

47. The Defeat of the Armada humbled Spain and made England 
more Powerful. — Stirnng times were coming on in Europe 
Catholic Spam had been the leading nation of the world, and 
now Protestant England was abont to challenge her supremacy. 


I 

\ 
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The other nations, keenly sympathetic with the one side or the 
other, looked on with interest. They had hot long to wait. In 
1588 the Spanish fleet, the so-called “Invincible Amiada,” set 
out to destroy the English navy. The result is well known. 



Ghants of Land to the London and Plymouth Companies, 1606. 


The grants were as follows* — London Company (or Branch), 34°-4i°; Plymouth 
Company (or Branch"), 38°-45°; common to both, 38'’-4l'’. Accatduig to the char- 
ter of 1606 the grant of land extended inland a distance of one hundred miles and 
also included all islands within one hundred miles of the coast, In 1609 the Lon- 
don Company was separated from the Plymouth and its domain was said to extend 
“from sea to sea, west and northwest,” and to include the coast islands as before. 
Under this charter of 1609 Virginia later claimed land northwest of the Ohio River. 

The Armada was defeated and almost totally destroyed by the 
English fleet aided by severe storms. When Grenville returned 
from America in 1587, the clash was about to come. There 
could be no thought of colonization in such a time, and the 
unfortunate people of Roanoke were left to shift for themselves 
for three years. White .returned to the place in 1590, only to 
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find Ihat the colonists, including his daughter and granddaughter, 
Virginia Dare, had disappeared. They had probably been 
massacred or had gone to live with the Indians, and aie spoken 
of to this day as Raleigh’s “ lost colony." 

48 . Trading Companies, when Individuals failed, were organized 

to found Colonies. — It soon became evident that colonization 
in America was too large an enterprise for individuals to under- 
take. The personal efforts of Gilbert and Raleigh had failed, 
and the next step was to organize companies for the purpose of 
founding colonies On April lo, l6o6, King James I granted a 
charter to a company consisting of two branches or London 
parts. One of these branches had its headquarters Company, 
at London and was known as the London Company. ^ ' 

To this company the king gave the right to occupy a tract of 
land one hdndred miles square, situated anywhere between 
34° and 41° north latitude. 

The other company, with headquarters at Plymouth, and 
hence called the Plymouth Company, obtained a similar grant 
between 38° and 45° north latitude. The domain of the London 
Company thus extended from Long Island on the 
north to the mouth of the Cape Fear River oh the Plymouth 
south, while that of the Plymouth extended from 
the northern boundary of New York to the mouth of ^ 
the Potomac River It will be noticed that there was an over- 
lapping of three degrees, but to avoid conflict it was provided 
that neither company should establish a settlement between 38° 
and 41° nearer than one hundred miles to one already estab- 
lished within this zone. 

49 . The King governed the Colonies. — The government of the 

colonies was placed in the hands of the king, Each colony was 
to have a governing council of thirteen men, residing in America, 
and appointed by the king from among the colonists. Over 
each of these local councils there was to be another council 
residing in England, composed of fourteen men, and also 
appointed by the king. • j 

The cminHls in Amerira were subiect to anv rules which the 
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king might see fit to make. In accordance_ with this clause the 
king sent some very definite instructions with the body of colo- 
nists sent out by the London Company. These in- 

The king ■' r i i • 

gave royal structiQiis provided that the supremacy of the king 

instructions, Cheirch of England should be main- 

tained. They also provided for trial by jury and set forth the 
way in which land should be held The penalties for certain 
offenses were also fixed It was agreed that the proceeds of 
the cnteipiise were to go to the Company for twenty-one years 
and then to the king. It will he noticed that the power of the 
king, under the charter, was absolute The Company was very 
anxiSus to obtain favorable trading privileges, but caied little 
for the political freedom of the colonists. Money was appai- 
ently more important than self-government. And yet, we shall 
see, as we proceed, that the king was too weak to profit much 
by the vast power given to him by the charter, and that the 
colonists really did obtain a laige measure of self-government. 
It should also be said that the colonists were guaranteed the 
rights of Englishmen before the courts. 

Virginia, 1607 

50 Jamestown, the First English Colony in America, founded, 
1607. — The London Company was the first to move under the 
new charter. On December 19, 1606, one bundled and forty- 
three colonists embarked for the New World under the command 
of Christopher Newport. Among the noted men of the com- 
pany weie Gosnold, the navigator, Wingfield, a merchant, and 
John Smith, a brave but boastful soldier whose ability was 
destined to save the colony from destruction Land was sighted 
on the i6th of Apiil, 1607, and soon after, the company sailed 
up the liver which they named the James in honor of ^he king. 
On the 13th of May they landed on the north bank of the river, 
about forty or fifty miles above its mouth, and there selected the 
site for their colony, which they named Jamestown. Captain 
Newport and a small party went on an exploring expedition to 
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men ” were 
poor mate- 
rial for a 
colony 


the present site of Richmond, and on June 22 their leader 
wcnt back to England. 

Wingfield was chosen president, but after the depai lure of N e\v- 
port he found it impossible to control the colony and was removed 
from office Things 
were in a bad way. 

The colonists were 
quarrelsome and not 
industrious. » oentie- 
Aboiit one 
half of them 
were "gen- 
tlemen,” so-called, and 
not accustomed to 
work with their hands 
They had come to 
America to find gold ' 
mines and get rich 
rapidly, but n ot to till 
the soil They were 
generally inclined to 
lawlessness. A play 
written in 1605 sets 
forth the views of 
Anierican colonists in 
a somewhat exagger- 
ated way. One of the 
characters, in speak- 
ing of the N ew World, 
says : “ Gold is more 
plentiful there than 
copper is with us. . . 



Thu Southern Colonhs 

The English controlled the entire coast represented 
in, the above map from Maryland to Georgia St 
Augustine (1565) -was Spanish. 


. Why, man, all their dripping-pans are 
pure gold, and all chains with which they chain up their streets 
are massive gold , all the prisoners they take are lettered in 
gold ; and for rubies and diamonds, they go forth on holy days 
and gather them by the seashore, to hang on their children’s 
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coats and stick in theii children’s caps ” It was apparently the 
idea of the'colonist that all he had to do in America was to eat, 
drink, and he raeriy. He soon found, however, that 
colonists such was not the case. Within two weeks from the 
Sdgold* time of the landuig'the Indians made an attack upon 
Tiutnotto the settlement. Disease lurked in the swamps, the 
till the soil, gj^jj j- jjg hcat was intense. One half 

of the colonists died during the fii'st summer, and the outlook 
for Jamestown was a gloomy one. 



The site of jAMEsrovm as it atoiared w 1859. 

Jamestown was built upon low land. It was unbealtbfnl and difficult to " 
defend against the Indians A great many of Ihe people died and the 
Mlony was partly supported from England for several yeais. Duiing 
Bacon’s Rebelhon m r6y6 the town was burned and never rebuilt. In 
the picture are seen the ruins of the brick church tower, all that remains. 

51. John Smith was the Savior of the Colony — At this time 
John Smith appeared as the savior of the colony, Smith was 
vain, boastful, and deceitful, but he was at the same time a man 
of courage, energy, and ability. When he became president he 
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put the idlei'S at work and declared that “ he that will not work 
shall not eat.” He diilled the men, repaired the fortifications, 
and explored the surrounding country. For two years Smith was 
the mainspring of the Jamestown colony, and undoiihtedly saved 
it from failure. He was shrewd enough to see the real difficulty, 
and he pleaded with the Company in London to send carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, masons, and 
gardeners instead of the “gentle- 
men, goldsmiths, and libertines,” 
already there. The Company, 
however, complained of the small 
profits of the enterprise aiid was 
slow to see that “the air of Vir- 
ginia could work no charm to 
turn idle spendthrifts into hard- 
working settlers ” 

52. New Charter is granted, 

1609. — On May 23, 1609, a new 
charter was given to the colony. 

The boundaries of the grant of 
land were more definitely set 
forth, and it was stated that the 
domain extended from “sea to 
sea, west and northwest.” The 
government was also somewhat 
simplified. The power was now 
placed in the hands of a single 
council, appointed originally by 
the king, but with vacancies filled by the Company. 

In England an effort was made to arouse an interest in the 
Jamestown colony. Sermons were preached in its behalf, and 
pamphlets were printed for the same purpose. More 
immigrants came ; “ unruly gallants,” said Smith, but 
he put them to work. The severest blow which the wretched- 

^ * nesSi 

colony suffered in its early clays was the departure . 

of John Smith for England in October, 1609. The strong arm 



Captain John Smith, 

“The Savior of the Jamestown Col- 
ony ’’was born in England in 1579, Ho 
was a soldier and led a life of thrilling 
adventure, lie was a natuial leader, 
lie wrote seveial books, one of which 
was “The True Travels, Adventures, 
and Observations of Captain John 
Smith in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America.” He died in London in 1631. 
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was taken away and was not returned. After Smith’s depar- 
ture the colony sank into a wretched condition It suffered from 
disease, Indian attacks, and, wonst of all, from laziness. The 
colonists were so shiftless that they chopped up their houses for 
fuel although they were living m a dense wilderness. Affairs 
were in a desperate condition and the colony was about to be 
abandoned in i6io, the year after Smith’s depaitiire. 

53 Lord Delaware a Good Governor — Lord Delaware, the 
new governoi, arrived just in time to pievent the step Dela- 
ware was an able and energetic man and soon infused new life 
into the colony. He found Jamestown “a forlorn ruin full of 
dead men’s bones,” but soon caused things to take on a new 
form. The little church, which had been abandoned, was en- 
larged and lepaired and the worship of God was lesumed 
Fresh misfortunes, however, were in store for the distressed 
colonists. The well from which they drew their water supply 
was shallow and probably foul, and a large amount of sickness 
was the result. Delaware became unpopular and left James- 
town in the March after his arrival. 

54 . Governor Dale restored Law and Order — • Delaware was 
succeeded in i6ii by Sir Thomas Dale, a man of vigor and 
even of harshness. Dale brought with him a code of martial 
law and soon reduced the colony to order His vigor was nec- 
essary, as the “ starving time ” was not yet over New immigrants 
of a more useful class, including servants and workingmen, 
arrived, and the condition of affairs improved under Dale’s 
government. 

55 . The Virginia House of Burgesses was the First Representa- 
tive Legislature ever convened in America, July 30, 1619. — The 
little colony had a long list of governors, — some good and some 
bad, — but continued on the whole to advance and to increase in 
strength. Governor Yeardley arrived in the spring of 161.9, and 
under his direction some very important changes were made. 
On Jiil^ 30, 1619, the first House of Burgesses w„as assembled. 
This assembly is notable as being the first representative legisla- 

convened in America. It was made up of twenty-two 
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“burgesses,” or representatives, there being two fiom each of 
the eleven “ towns, plantations, and hundreds ” 

56, Slavery introduced, 1619. — In the same year slavery was 
introduced into America. A Dutch vessel sailed up the James 
River in the summer of 1619 and sold twenty negro slaves to 
the colonists. The seeds of the great Civil War of 1861-1865 
were thus sown at this time. • 

The colony continued to flourish, and in 1620 it contained 
about three thousand people. Tobacco was the staple crop and 
for a time was used as money The Church of England was 
the principal church Women came, and family life was 
established. 

57. The Indians, at first Friendly, betame Hostile. — The 
colony suffered somewhat from Indian attacks. The Indians of 
North America weie much more savage than those which the 
Spaniards had met in the South They were, however, at first 
very friendly to Smith and his followers. Powhatan was the 
famous chief of the red men in the vicinity of Jamestown, and 
his daughter Pocahontas married John Rolfe, a young English- 
man, But in 1618 Powhatan died, .ind his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, was not so cordial. The relations between the 
Indians and the white men became unfriendly, and in 1622 a 
fight between a colonist and a red man brought on an Indian 
attack. About three hundred and seventy colonists were slain, 
and the very life of Jamestown was in danger. Such an attack 
would probably have been fatal during the “starving time” 
which followed the departure of John Smith. 

58 The Charter withdrawn, 1624. — In the followingyear the 
king, who was not friendly to the Company, demanded the sur- 
render of the chaiter, and on June 16, 1624, the court declared 
the charter null and void. The colony now passed under the 
absolute and immediate control of the king, and the Company 
was deprived of its rights. The act of the kingfwas tyrannical 
and harsh, ljut it worked for the good of tljj^e people the 
end. The colony was not interfered with, and great adva|i|;e- 
ments were made in self-government. 
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59 . Governor Berkeley was an Able but Narrow Man. — Of 
the later governors Sir William Beikeley was one ol the most 
notable. He was a man of ability, yet nairow-rainclecl. In 
1671 he wrote a description of the colony as it was in 1670. 
He placed the population at forty thousand, and urged the 
ministers to “prayoftener and preach less” He showed his 
hostility to education by writing, “ I thank God there are no 
free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these 
hundred years.” 

60 . A Period of Gloom followed by Prosperity. — The latter 
part of the seventeenth century was a gloomy period in the 
colony notwithstanding the fact thaf the people were, for the 
most part, under able governors During the administration of 
Governor Francis Nicholson riots and other disorders prevailed, 
and hangings weie numerous. Nicholson said of the people that 
he would “ beat them into better manners ” or “ bring them to 
reason with halters about their necks.” 

Yet the colony grew, and in 1700 the population had reached 
nearly one hundred thousand Education, too, was not entirely 
William neglected, as William and Mary College was founded 
Cofie^r^ at Williamsburg in 1693. This was the second col" 

founded, lege founded in America, Flarvaid being the fiist, 

in 1636. The success of the colony was now well as- 
sured, as the people had settled down to agriculture and the 
fever for gold hunting had largely passed away. Popular gov- 
ernment, too, was growing stronger. 

^ Maryland, 1634 

61 . Iiord Baltimore proposes to found a Colony on a Religious 
Basis. — While these events were occurring in Virginia, another 
colony of a different character was being founded a short dis- 
tance to the north. George Calvert, or Lord Baltimore, was a 
member of the Virginia Company, and came to the conclusion 
that a colony on a purely commercial basis could'^not succeed. 
He therefore made up his mind to found one in which religion 
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should play an important part. Calvcit was a Roman Catholic 
and a great favoiite at the court of the king, and obtkined from 
Charles I a grant of lan,d of indefinite boundaries, lying to the 
north of the Potomac River. He also got a very liberal charter 
for the government of any colonics which he might found. Pie 
was to pay a yearly lent of two Indian arrowheads, and to give 
to the king one fifth of all the gold and silver which he might 
find. The power of the proprietor over the colonists was prac- 
tically absolute. The laud in the grant was named Maryland, 
at the king’s request, in honor of the queen, Henrietta Maria. 

Lord Baltimore died befoie taking steps to colonize the new 
land, and his rights under the charter descended to g^, 
his son Cecil. In November, 1633, Cecil Calvert sent founded, 
out his brother Leonard with about two hundred 
colonists, and in the following March they founded St Mary’s 
on the Potomac River. 

62 . Religious Toleration is granted, 1649. — The proprietor 
was a Roman Catholic, but many of the colonists weie Protes- 
tants and were granted religious toleration The result was 
that they were contented and the colony prospered. Oppressed 
religious sects soon came from all quarters to seek a haven of 
refuge in the new colony. They were not disappointed. In 
1649 the famous Toleration Act was passed which provided that 
no Christian should be interfered with in any way m the prac- 
tice of his religion. This liberal and enlightened statute was 
the cause of much of the prosperity of the colony. The people 
also gained a degree of self-government and had a representa- 
tive legislature which was divided into two houses, or chambers, 
in 1650. 

63 . Maryland became a Royal Province, 1691. — In a short 
time a marked change took place. In 1691 Maiyland became 
a royal province, with the government vested in the crown. 
The Church of England was made the established church, other 
Protestant se^cts were frowned upon, and the Catholics were 
persecuted The capital of the colony was moved from St. 
Mary’s, which was a Catholic center, to Annapolis, which Vss^s 
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controlled by members of the Cbmch of England. Thus a vciy 
great change was made in the oi'iginal plans of Lord Baltimore 
The change was not for the good of the colony. Its prosperity 
declined until 1715, when the heirs of Lord Baltimore weic 
restored to power 

In 1729 the city of Baltimore was founded and soon became 
an important commercial seaporL 


The Carolinas, 1663 


64. The Carolina Grant, 1663. — There was an immense 
tract of territory lying, to the south of Virginia which had not 
as yet been given to any company or proprietor, and in 1663 
Charles II gave the Carolinas to a group of eight of his friends, 
of whom the Earl of Clarendon and Governor William Berkeley 
of Virginia were members. In 1665 the boundaries were speci- 
Caioiina raoxc definitely as extending from 36° 30' on the 

named by north to 29° 011 the south. The country had been 
jeanRibaut. Carolina by Jean Ribaut a century before this 

time in honor of Charles IX of France, and as a Charles was 
now on the throne of England, there was no need of a change 
in the name. 

65 North Carolina was an Offshoot of Virginia. — A settle- 
ment had already been made on Albemarle Sound, the first per- 
manent one within the present boundaries of North 
Carolina. In 1653 Roger Green had led a small 
band of followers from Virginia and had made the 
settlement. North Carolina was thus an offshoot 
from Virginia. It was provided in the grant given 
to Berkeley and others that the proprietors should recognize 
the claims of Green and his followers. 

In 1664 the colony of Clarendon was established faitlier to 
the south, on the Cape Fear River It was not the intention 
that two different colonies should be founded, ^ut since the 
two settlements at Albemarle and Clarendon were so far apart, 
it was found convenient to give them separate government.s. 


Albemarle 
the first 
permanent 
settlement 
in North 
Caiolina. 
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William Drummond was appointed governor of the Albemarle 
settlement after it had been organized by Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia. John Yeamans was made governoi of Clar- clarendon 
endon. The colonists were given self-government on founded, 
a simple plan, although the power of the proprietors 
under the charter was nearly absolute. 

The rich soil and the profitable trade in lumber and fur at- 
tracted many settlers to the Caiolinas, and others, not so desir- 
able, were attracted by the peculiar laws. It was decreed that 
no debts contracted abroad before coming to the Carolinas 
could be collected there This law served to biing many who 
wished to escape the payment of debt 

66. Locke’s Constitutions a Failure. — In ‘1669 pioprielors 
asked John Locke, the great English scholar, to diaw up a 
form of government for the Carolinas. He did so, and the 
result was the famous Fundamental Constitutions^ which have 
been ridiculed ever since. The scheme was complex and un- 
practical and was never put into operation. It could not be It 
provided for “landgraves” and “caciques ” and other unheard- 
of orders of nobility which were impossible in the wilderness of 
the New World. The result of the whole matter was to make 
many of the settlers disgusted with eveiy kind of government. 

67 Charleston founded, 1670-1671. — The site of the Claren- 
don colony on the Cape Fear Rivei was not a good one, and the 
settlement did not prosper. In 1670-1671 William Sayle made 
a settlement where Charleston now stands. The site was an 
excellent one, and the place soon became the most important 
one in South Carolina. 

The southern settlements in Carolina were the more promis- 
ing, and hence more attention was given to them. Englishmen 
came from the Bahamas, Virginia, and New England, Protes- 
tants came from France, and Scotch Presbyterians made a 
settlement at Port Royal, which was destroyed by the Spaniards 
in 1686. , 

68 Ludwell the First Governor of the Two Provinces, 

In 1691 Philip Ludwell became the first governor of the . two 
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provinces. Fie had a difficult time. Many of the settlers were 
diBhone.st debtors and worthless adventurers, and the governor 
was not equal to the task of controlling them. In 1695, how- 
ever, John Archdale, a sensible Quaker, was made gov- 
ernor, and peace and prospertty followed. The factions ceased 
their quarrels, and there was religious toleration for all Chris- 
tians except Roman Catholics "Yet even with this increase in 
prosperity the Carolina colonies were still weak at the close of 
Carolina century Sometimes they had separate govern- 

divided, ors, and sometimes one man was governor of both. 

In 1729 they were divided and became separate and 
distinct royal provinces, having been sold to the king by the 
proprietors. 

Georgia, 1733 

69 . Georgia was founded by Oglethorpe, 1733. — Georgia was 
the last of the thirteen English colonies to be established on the 
coast of North America. Its founding was due, not to commerce 
or religion, but to charity , and its founder was James Edward 
Oglethorpe, one of the greatest and best men of his time, 
Oglethorpe was an Oxford University man, and was prominent 
in the public life of England for neaily three quarters of a 
century. He was a member of Parliament and had been chair- 
man of a committee of the House of Commons to visit the 
prisons. His humane and sympathetic nature was touched by 
the terrible sufferings which the prisoners were compelled to 
undergo It was the custom at the time in England to imprison 
men for debt, and the unfortunate debtors appealed especially 
to Oglethorpe He conceived the idea of founding a colony in 
A colony America where the best of these debtors could go 
composed and begin life anew. He also thought that it would 
dB?tor8.°^ ^ good idea to place his colony south of those 
already planted, so that it might serve as a bulwark 
against the Spaniards in Florida. The colony of Georgia was 
thus the result of two ideas of which the charitable one was the 
important. Oglethorpe would also have his colony take 
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part in the profitable fur trade with the Cherokee Indians, but 
this also was a matter of less importance. 

70 . The Land Grant and the Form of Government. — Before 
Oglethoipe could begin this enterprise it was necessary that 
a large sum of money be raised.’ The prisoners could not be 
taken away until their debts were paid, and the cost of making 
the expedition to the New World and of founding the colony 
would be consideiable. Oglethorpe succeeded in getting a 
number of wealthy and charitable men interested in his refoim 
colony, and a grant of land was obtained extending 

from the Savannah to the Altamaha River. The grant name^a for 
was named Georgia in honor of King^ George II, 

The governmental power was placed in the hands of 
the company, or trustees, as they were called, as the unfortunate 
debtors were not considered capable of governing themselves. 
The charter had many excellent fcatuies,*but it was found im- 
possible to put some of them into force. Slavery was prohibited, 
the importation of rum was forbidden, and no one man was 
permitted to own more than five hundred acres of land Re- 
ligious toleration was granted to all sects except the Roman 
Catholics 

71 . The Colony started. — In November, 1/32, Oglethorpe 
set out with thirty-five families, and in Febiuary following he 
founded the city of Savannah. This was the starting point of 
the new colony He did not take the land away from the 
Indians by force, as many others had done, but he made an 
alliance with the Creeks and treated them with justice. 

It was soon seen that the unfortunate debtors were not good 
material for the making of a colony. They had failed in Eng- 
land, and most of them did the same in America. „ 

. Pebtors 

Hence Oglethorpe sought new and better colonists piovedpoor 
to strengthen his enterprise In 1734 some thrifty 
and industrious German Protestants came, and these 
furnished an pxcellciit example to the shiftless debtors Scotch 
Highlanders also came, and these, too, were a vast improvement 
over the original colonists. Ebenezer, Augusta, and Frederica 
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weie founded, and the fui trade with the Indians became 
jnofitable. ' 

It was the intention of the trustees to make silk culture an 
impoitant featuie of the colony. The mulbeuy tree was to be 
Silk culture cultivated and the silkworm bred, and silkworms 
a failure were placed on the seal of the colony as a symbol 
of Its most important industry . The whole project, however, 
was a failure. ^ 

In 1743 Oglethorpe went to England, never to retuin to 
Georgia. After his departure matters went fiom bad to 
worse. The debtors were discontented and troublesome, but 
the Scotch and Germans were thrifty and contented, 
returned to It was fotind impossible to exclude slaves and rum, 
England in thcse vverc smuggled over the borders from other 
colonies The Rum Act was repealed about the 
time of Oglethorpe*'s depaiture, and slaves were admitted in 
1749. 

72 . Georgia made a Royal Province, — The charter was .sur- 
rendered to the king in 1752, and Georgia became a royal prov- 
ince. This change was beneficial in many ways At this time 
Georgia, although a fairly successful colony, was not a strong 
one The whites numbered about twenty-four hundred and the 
blacks about eleven hundred The silk culture had proved a 
failure ; the debtors had been a disappointment ; but the gen- 
eral condition of the colony was fairly satisfactory. Rice and 
indigo were raised with success, and the lumber and fur trades 
were profitable. 


FACTS AND DATES 

1 607 . J ara estown founded. 

1619. Virginia House of Burgesses organized. 

Slavery introduced into Virginia. 

1634. St. Maiy’s founded. 

1663 Carolina Grants made 
1739. The Carolinas separated. 

1733. • Savannah founded. 

I 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 
1620-1700 

73 The Early New England Colonists sought Religious Free- 
dom in America — The history of New England forms a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the South The southern colonies were 
founded, for the most part, on a commercial basis. It is true, 
of course, that religion had much to do with the colonization of 
Maiyland, and that Georgia was founded primarily for unfortu- 
nate debtors; but as a rule the southern colonies were estab- 
lished by trading companies who wished to make money m the 
business. In New England there was a very different motive 
The early settlers came to that locality, not for the purpose of 
gam, but that they might worship God in their own way In 
England at the time they were not permitted to do this 

74. John Smith explores the New England Coast, 1614 — 
John Smith returned to America in 1614, and after exploring 
the northeastern coast, gave to the country the name which it 
still bears, “ New England.” Aside from the explorations of 
Smith there was very little activity about New England for 
several years. Men were afraid of the climate of the North and 
preferred to go to Virginia, The fisheries, however, did attract 
some hardy navigators, and a few fishing boats were sent out 
by .the Plymouth Company In 1620 the Company got a new 
charter giving it the land between 40° and 48° north latitude. 
It was subsequently known as the Council for New England, 
but the change of name does not seem to have stirred it to much 
activity. 
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Plymouth 

75 . The Plymouth Colony is founded, 1620. — The first pcr- 
nanent colony in New England was founded at Plymouth, in 
Massachusetts, in 1620, but its founding was not due to the 
activity of the colonizing company. It was almost accidental, as 
we shall see later. 

The founding of this colony leads us to the stoiy of the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers ” In order to get a clear understanding of the 
causes which led the Pilgrims to come to America, it will be 
necessary to note briefly the various sects or divisions into which 
the Protestants of England were divided at the time. Many of 
these Protestants wCre members of the Church of England, or 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as we call it in the United 
States But theie was also a large number of sincere and ear- 
nest Protestants who did not conform in every respect to the 
Church of England. Some of these wished to lemaiii in the 
Church, but weie desirous of “purifying” it, as tbey said, and 
hence weie called “ Puritans ” These men were very strict and 
rigid in the obseivance of what seemed to them to be their 
religious duties. In addition to the Puritans there was another 
body of Protestants who considered the purification of the Eng- 
lish Church to he a hopeless task, and who, as a result of this 
view, determined to separate themselves flora it. These were 
called “ Separatists ” or “ Independents.” It was a 'Company 
of Separatists who founded the first permanent colony in New 
England, as we shall soon see. 

There was no religious toleration in England at the time of 
which we are speaking The Catholics were persecuted under 
Edward VI, and the Protestants under Mary, while under Eliza- 
beth and her immediate successors all who did not conform to 
the Established Church of England were punished very severely. 
James I, who came to the throne in 1603, was especially harsh 
toward all who would not conform to his Church. “ I will make 
them conform, he exclaimed in anger, “ or I will harry them 
out of tills land, or else worse.” 
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In their distress many of the oppressed people thougM 'of 
going to Holland, where they might have religious freedom, and 
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in 1608 the congregation from the town of Scrooby in north 
central England went to Amsterdam nnder the leadership of 
The their able and beloved pastor, John Robinson, The 

“Pilgnm little flock was a sincere and devoted band, quite 
go from different from the. gentlemen and idlers who had 
Sorooby to gone to Tamestown the year betore After lemaining 

Holland and f ^ ^ ° 

thence to m Amsterdam a shorj; time they went to Eeyden. 
America, Here they found the religions freedom which they 
were seeking, but they were not contented. They were “ stran- 
gers in a strange land ” They were being influenced some- 
what by their surroundings, and their children were slowly 
adopting Dutch customs This they regretted, foi they were 
Englishmen and dearly loved the country from which they had 
been driven. They accordingly determined to go to America, 
where they could worship God in their own way and still live 
as Englishmen. They made airangements with the Vhginia 
Company for the planting of a colony near the present location 
of New Jersey 

A part of the congregation left Holland in 1620 and stopped 
in England on the way to America. After a short delay they 
set sail for the lonely Jersey shores 111 two ships, the Speedwell 
and the Mayfloivey. They had not gone far when it was dis- 
covered that the Spccdtvell was unseaworthy. They put back 
to England, and on September 16, 1620, the Mayflower set sail 
alone on her memorable voyage with about one hundred per- 
sons on board The voyage was a stormy one, and the little 
boat just narrowly missed going to the bottom On Novem- 
ber 19 they saw the shores of Massachusetts. The captain 
had lost his reckonings, and contrary winds had driven them 


The farther north than they wished to go Instead of 

landing they turned toward the south, hut being 
land, Deo. unable to make much headway, they returned to 
21, 1620, Massachusetts coast, and on DeCfember 21, 1620, 

landed at the spot which John Smith had called Plymouth — 
tr^.diti 9 n says on “ Plymouth Rock.” 

A-hout a month before the landing the colonists felt the need 
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of some kind of an agreement in regard to their government. 
Hence they assembled in the cabin of their ship and 
signed the famous “Mayflower Compact.” By this flower com- 
they declared that they had formed “a civil body 
politic ” and that they would make just laws for the general 
good. This famous compact was signed by foi ty-one adult males 
of the company ’ 



LANUING op the PltGRIMS. 

When the Pilgrims landed on the bleak New England shoie in 1620, they fell 
on then knees, and thanked God for ptesennng them from the penis of the 
ocean. 

76 . Early Trials of the Plymouth Colonists. — John Carver 
was the first governor of the colony, but he died in less than a 
year, and was succeeded by William Bradford, one of the ablest 
and best men in Am^ican colonial history. Biadford served 
the colony as governor almost continuously until his death in 
1657. We are also indebted to him for an excellent history 
of the Plymouth colony Elder William Biewster and Myles 
Staiidish, the famous soldier, were among the leading men of 
the colony. 
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Building homes on the bleak New England coast in midwinlcr 

was a very serious matter, but the courage of the Pilgrims did 

not fail them. The trials of the first winter were very severe. 

At one time only six or seven of the entire company were able 

to care for the sick and bury the dead, and when spring came 

about one half of the whole number were in their graves Yet 

the brave hearts of the Pilgrim^ did not falter. They put in 

crops and built houses and made ready for the coming winter. 

It is a notable fact, too, that when the Mayflower returned to 

I 



TlLGIUMb GOING 10 CHURCH. 

The Pilgiims weie a very religious people. The Chuicli was Iheir 
most important institution, and they were legulai m attendance. 

Their guns were necessary for defense against the Indians. 

England m the spring of 1621, not a single colonist returned 
with her The colonists obtained a grant of land from the 
Council for New England, into whose territory they had chanced 
to come, and they also made suitable arrangements with the 
Indians. After the harvests of the first year had been gathered 
they appointed a day of thanksgiving and prayer — the first 
Thanksgiving Day ever observed in America. ' 

77 . Other Towns established. — Other settlements were estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Plymouth, and it is anoticeable fact that 
even at this early time the life of New England was a town life. 
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In the South the people weie spread out over isolated planta- 
tions, but in New England they clustered around the’ “ meeting 
house.” 

In 1643 the Plymouth colony consisted of eight towns with a 

population of three thousand peo’ple In 1670 the Plymouth is 

number had risen to eight thousand, and in 1691 the 

. , . , Massachu- 

colony lost its identity by being joined to Massachu- setts Bay 

setts Bay Colony, which had sprung up around the 

present site of Boston. 


Massachusetts Bay Colony 

78 . Charter gi anted to Massachusetts Bay Company, 1629. — 
A new king, Charles I, came to the throne ot England in 1625. 
He was no more tolerant in religious matteis than his piedeces- 
sors had been. In addition to religious intolerance he oppressed 
the people very severely in matters of govei nnient This caused 
many Puritans to seek new homes in Araeiica. In 1628 John 
Endicott established a settlement on the Massachusetts coast at 
a place which the Indians had called Naumkeag, but which he 
changed to Salem, meaning “ Peace ” The most important steps 
in the colonization of New England, however, were taken at a later 
time. In 1629 a charter was obtained from the king, incorpo- 
rating the Massachusetts Bay Company. This company was 
destined to do important things. 

79 . Boston and Other Towns settled, 1630; the “Puritan 
Exodus ” — The charter was granted at a very favorable time. 
In 1629 King Charles made up his mind that he would rule 
absolutely and give the people no part in the government Pie 
consequently dismissed Parliament m that year and Twenty 
summoned no other until 1640 During these years 

of oppression the great “ Puritan Exodus ” took place, leave Eng- 

during which twenty thousand people left England 

and sailed foj; America Soon after the granting of atoutton 

the charter (April, 1630), John Winthrop, one of 

the best of men, sailed for Salem. Pie left Salem almost 
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immediately after his arrival and went to the prescirt site of 
Boston, iluring this year about one thousand colonists came. 
This was the most important attempt yet made in the coloniza- 
tion of the New World. The stream thus started continued 
to flow for ten years. Settlements were made at Watertown, 
Roxbury, Newtown, Boston, and other places in that locality. 
Eight distinct settlements were ‘made within a single year, and 
in September, 1630, Boston was made the capital of the colony. 
In 1634 colony had four thousand inhabitants scattered 
in twenty towns. 



An Indian Welcome on the Charles River 

The Indian would have been much less hostile towaid the 
colonists if he had been tiealed fairly. lu this instance he is 
meeting the white settlers with a present instead of a tomahawk. 


Although the Massachusetts Bay Colony prospered as no 
ThePnntans America had done before, its policy in re- 

wonia not ligious and political matters was exceedingly narrow 
doMtotoa- Puritans came to America to find religious free- 
hon. dom for themselves, but would not tolerate views in 
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politics or religion which were different from their own With 
them the Church and the State were inseparably connected, 
and no one not a church member was allowed to vote. The 
Quakers and other religious sects were harshly dealt with. 
Sometimes they were imprisoned,* sometimes hanged on Boston 
Common, and sometimes driven with lashes out of the colony. 
The Puritans of Massachusetts were thrifty, sincere, and upright 
men, but in matters of religion they were exceedingly narrow and 
bigoted. 

In educational matters they showed rare foresight. In 1636 
the General Court, or Legislature, of Massachusetts appropriated 
four bundled pounds (about two thousand dollars) for the estab- 
lishment of a college at Newtown, that “the light of Harvard 
learning might not go out, nor the study of God’s College 
word perish ’’ Two years later the Rev. John Har- ifewtown 
vard died and left his library and one half of his (Cambridge), 
estate (about four thousand dollars) to the college. The General 
Court then decreed that the college should bear his name, and 
that the name Newtown should be changed to Cambridge in 
honor ot the seat of the English University. 

Rhode Island 

80. Roger Williams leaves Massachusetts and founds Provi- 
dence in 1636 — The Rhode Island colony was an offshoot 
from Massachusetts. The founder of the colony was Roget 
Williams. Williams was an able and honest man, but he must 
have been a very uncomfortable neighbor. He was a man of 
high standards, with a very sensitive conscience, and ready to 
fight against anything which did not seem to him to be exactly 
right He was by nature a disturber, and was soon quarreling 
with the colonists of Massachusetts. Pie declared that the 
king had no right to give away the land upon which they were 
living, as thaC rightfully belonged to the Indians. He also dis- 
agreed with his fellow-men on matters of religion, and declared 
that there should be no connection between the Church and the 
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State. He also insisted on religious toleration. He -was in 
advance of his time on many points, and as a result was brought 
to trial and banished in 1635. In January, 1636, he fled with a 
few followers to the Narragansett Bay country, purchased a tract 
of land from the Indians, and founded the town of Providence. 
He set up a very simple kind of republican government in which 
^ the will of the majority ruled. Two years later he founded the 
, first Baptist church in America. 

; 81 Mrs Anne Hutchinson and Followers found Portsmouth 

; and Newport. — Other colonists of similar character came to 
! Rhode Island soon after. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was another 
; troublesome person whom the authorities banished fiom Mas- 
i sachiisetts She was tried in the fall of 1637, ^tid in the following 
I spring she too sought refuge on Narragansett Ba>, where some 
' of her friends had preceded her They purchased the island 
i of Aquedneck, situated eighteen miles south of Providence, 
t from the Indians for some white beads. Mis. Hutchinson and 
'•*, her followers founded Portsmouth and Newport, and in 1644 
i these two towns and a third and newer one called Warwick 
[ were united with Providence and were known as the Rhode 
' Island and Providence Plantations. 


i 

1 CoKNECXrcUT, 1635 



83 . Connecticut was an offshoot from Massachusetts. — Con- 
necticut was also an offshoot of Massachusetts, the parent 
colony. At the time that Roger Williams was stirring up such 
a commotion in that colony, John Winthrop, the son of the 
governor of Massachusetts, was founding the town of Say- 
brook near the mouth of the Connecticut River. In 1631 Lord 
Say and Sele, Lord Brooke, and others had obtained a grant of 
land along the river from the New England Company, and the 
new settlement was founded under the auspices of these men 
and named in their honor. 

The most important movement to Connecticut came a little 


j, laten There were two motives which impelled the Massa- 
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chuselts men to seek the inviting Connecticut valley. In the 
fiist place there was not enough tillable land in the colony for 
all; then again many lebelled against the religious test for vot- 
ing. In 1636 and 1637 there was a large migration from 
Massachusetts to the Connecticut valley, where eight hundred 
persons established themselves in Windsor, Hartford, and Weth- 
ersfield A little later (1638) k small company of men of high 
standing came from England and established an independent 
settlement at New Plaven. 


83 . "The Fundamental Orders,” 1639 — These people who left 

Massachusetts and came to Connecticut were supposed „ 

‘ ■* TheConnect- 

to be under the control of the Mas.sachusetts govern- lout people 

inent, which as a matter of fact exercised but veiy 

’ form ot gov- 

little control over them. Finally, in 1639, Haitford, ernmentfor 
Windsor, and Wethersfield adopted a wiitten con- 
stitution called “ The Fundamental Orders of Con- erence to 
necticut." This pi actically made them an independent ^ttror'the 
republic. The form of government resembles the kmg of 
present United States Constitution m some lespects 
and is based on the right of the people to rule, making no 
mention of the king of England This Connecticut document 
is notable as being "the first written constitution known in 
histoiy, that created a government.” It will be remembeied 
that the compact made in the cabin of the Mayflower was not 
really a form of government, but rather an agreement to make 
one at a later time. The Connecticut form of government was 
more liberal than that of Massachusetts, and, as we might expect, 
there was no leligious test for voting. This Connecticut con- 
stitution virtually ignored the power of the king and that of 
Massachusetts as well. 


New Hampshire and Maine 

84 . Settlenjents were made about 1622. — Two other New 
England colonies yet remain to be noticed. In 1 622 h erdinando 
Gorges and John Mason obtained a grant of land between the 
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Merrimac and Kennebec rivers, and colonies were planted in 
that territory soon after. Some independent settlements were 
being made m New Hampshire at the time that 
Hampshire Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were 
loyaiprqv- being settled. At’ some time before 1628 a settlc- 
moe, 1679. ment was made at Dover, and some others were 
made soon after. These independent towns were joined to 
Massachusetts in 1641-1643. and so remained until made a royal 
province in 1679. Six years later New Hampshire was again 
annexed to Massachusetts. 

The early history of Maine is quite similar to that of New 
Hampshire. It, too, was a dependency of Massa- 
]oiu8d to chusetts. As a result of the grant to Gorges and 
Masaachu- Mason settlements were made in what is now Maine, 
and during the years 1652-1658 these were joined to 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts now controlled all of the settle- 
ments north of Plymouth, 


The New England Confederation, 1643-1684 

85 . Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, 
form the New England Confederation in 1643. — Up to 1643 the 
various New England colonies had very little to do with one 
another Each managed its own affairs and there were almost 
no neighborly dealings The time had now come, however, 
when a need of some kind of union was felt. The colonies 
might he called upon to defend their lights at any time. The 
king was displeased at the growing independence of the colo- 
nies , the Dutch at the south and the French at the north and 
west had shown some signs of hostility, and the Indians were 
threatening the frontier. To guard against these enemies the 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven formed an alliance under the name “ United Colonies 
of New England.” A constitution was adopted, and the govern- 
ing body was composed of eight commissioners — two from 
each colony. These commissioners had charge of all affairs of 
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common interest to the colonies, while each colony managed its 
own local affairs without interference. The establishment of 
the New England Confederation was an important step in the 
development of the American Union New Hampshire and 
Maine wished to enter the confederation, but were not per- 
mitted to do so 

The confederation served a good purpose, but soon began to 
languish, particularly after the capture of New Netherland. 
The four colonies contained twenty-four thousand confed- 
people, and fifteen thousand of these were in Massa- eration grew 
chusetts Bay ; yet that colony had no more voice in after the 
the proceedings than any other. She paid most English 

^ j A c&pliurscT 

of the taxes and had to bear the most of tho burdens NewWether- 
of the wars, but the colonies were not willing to allow 
her more than one fourth of the votes. In some instances she 
presumed to dictate to the other colonies, and jealousy was 
aroused. 

I'HE Indians' 

86, The French managed the Indians better than the English 
did. — Although the Indian is now of little importance in Ameri- 
can history, he was a very important factor in the history of the 
colonies. The Englishman never got along with the red man 
as well as the Frenchman did, and the English colonies were 
planted on our shores in the face of the most stubborn opposi- 
tion on the part of the Indian. Some few Englishmen, like 
William Penn, Roger Williams, and James Edward Oglethorpe, 
succeeded m winning the affection and confidence of the In- 
dians by kind and just treatment, but such instances were rare 
The policy of the Englishman seemed to be to drive out the 
Indian rather than to conciliate him. 

87 The Pequot War. — In New England the Indians were 
constantly threatening the frontier settlements The Pec[uots 
were especially hostile toward the people of Saybrook, Hartford, 
Windsor, and ‘Wethersfield, and were chastised most severely 
in the spring of 1637, In May of that year an army of three 
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huncli'ed colonists under John Mason and John Underhill made 
an attack upon the principal Pequot town and wiped it out of 
existence. Only a very few of the red men escaped. “ It is 
ThePequots reported by themselves,” said Underhill, “that there 
about four hundred souls in this fort, and not 
1637. above five of them escaped out of our hands.” 

Other reports say that six or seven hundred of the dusky sav- 
ages fell in the awful slaughter. Only two of the colonists were 
killed. After this teirible lesson the little colonial army spread 
desolation by fire and sword throughout the entire Pequot 
teiritory. The Indians weie sold into slavery, their food and 
wigwam.s were burned, and the entire tribe scattered. It was 
never again brought together This was the end of the 
Pequots. 

On the whole the New Englanders ticated the Indians in a 
more kindly way than the other colonists did, with the single ex- 
ception of the people of Pennsylvania The land was purchased 
from them, treaties were made, and thousands of them were 
converted to the Christian faith. Meetings of the “praying 
Indians ” were held, and John Eliot, “ the apostle to the Indians,” 
translated the Bible for their use. There were, however, occa- 
sional outbreaks. 

88. King Philip’s War. — In 1674 Philip, the chief sachem of 
the Pakanokets, whose territory was on Narragansett Bay, made 
King PiiiUp ^ s^t:ermmate the white men or drive them out 

defeated, of the Country. For two years the settlers carried on 
a most desperate war with Philip and his allies. In 
one contest (at South Kingston) about one thousand red men 
lost their lives. This was one of the fiercest Indian battles 
ever fought on American soil. Finally Philip and his army, 
greatly reduced in numbers, were driven into a swamp near the 
bay, and on August 12, 1676, the great leader was shot and 
killed by an Indian friendly to the whites and " fell upon his 
face in the mud and water, with his gun under him ; . . . upon 
which the whole army gave three loud huzzas ” The great war 
was over, but it took the colonies several years to recover their 
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stiength. About a dozen 
towns had been entirely 
destroyed by the Indians 
and others partially so. 
Six hundred men had lost 
their lives and a burden- 
some war debt had been 
piled upon the colonies 
One fact was settled, how- 
ever ■ the white man was 
supteme m New England 
and the power ot the In- 
dian was broken 



Sir Edmund Andros 


Kino Philip. 

Philip became sadiem, or chief, of the Wam- 
panoajj Incliam m 1662, and later made a plot 
against the lingh-,!! " out of the naughtiness of his 
own heait,”as he himself said. At a later time 
he waged “ King Philip’s War ” and failed. 


89. Andros attempts to 
deprive the Colonies of 
their Charters, 1686. — 

The New England colo- 
nies continued to grow in 
wealth and numbers with- 
out serious interference 
fiom the kings of England 
until Charles II (1660- 
1685) came to the throne. 

This king detested free government, and made New Hampshire 
a royal province in 1679 and caused the Massachusetts chaiter to 
be annulled on June 21, 1684, in spite of the protests of Increase 
Mather, president of Harvard College, and others King 
Charles died in the following ,year (1685) and was succeeded by 
his brother James, a man even more cruel and tyrannical than 
himself. James sent over as his agent Sir Edmund Andros, a 
man “ neither cruel nor rapacious, but coarse in fiber and want- 
ing in tact." It was the duty of Andros to reduce the colonies 
to subjection to the crown. In 1686 Andros came over as 
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royal governor and demanded that the charters of the colonies 
be surrendered. Rhode Island complied with the demand, and 
the charter of Connecticut, tradition says, was hidden in the 
famous “charter oak," to prevent its falling into the hands of 
Andros. Things were looking very gloomy for the colonies 
when suddenly the “ glorious Revolution ” of 1688 in 
England changed the entire scene. The people of 
England in three short years grew tired of the tyranny 
of James and practically drove him out of the country. 
The rule of Andros was at an end, and great joy pre- 
vailed in New England. 

The new monarchs, William and Mary, were more liberal 
toward the colonists. The charters of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut were returned, and a new one was granted to Massa- 
chusetts. The Revolution of 1688 came just in time to save the 
liberties of New England 


The 

Revolution 
of 1688 
saved the 
hheities of 
the English 
colonies. 


FACTS AND DATES 

1620 Plymouth founded 
1630 Masbacliusetts Bay Colony founded. 

1636 Rogei Williams founded Pi evidence 

1639. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 
1643. New England Confedeiation organized. 
1636. Harvatd College founded. 



CHAPTER VI 


> 

THE MIDDLE COLONIES 
1609-1700 

New York, 1609 

90 New York was colonized by Dutch Tracing Companies. — 
Virginia was founded by adventurers and fortune hunters ; 
Maryland by Roman Catholics ; Georgia by bankrupts ; New 
England by Puritans in search of religious freedom ; and New 
York, or New Netherland, as it was at first called, by colonists 
sent from Holland by a trading company. The Dutch had long 
been a prominent nation in Europe and now appeared in the 
colonization of America, 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century, when Drake, 
Gilbert, and Raleigh were scouring the seas and exploring 
unknown coasts, the Dutch took no part in the New World 
enterprises They were employed at the time in a more serious 
business They were contending in a desperate struggle for 
life and liberty against the Spaniards — -one of the most notable 
and gallant contests ever waged by man. But in 1609 Philip, 
King of Spain, was compelled to acknowledge the independence 
of the valiant Dutch, and they were free to act. They turned 
their attention naturally to America. 

91 . Henry Hudson attempts to find a Water Route to India. — 
Henry Hudson, a famous English navigator and explorer, was 
in Plolland at this time, and the Dutch eagerly sought his 
services. He was employed by the Dutch East India Company, 
which was much interested in the Eastern trade. 

The idea of finding a water route to India had not yet been 
given up, and on April 4, 1609, ITudson sailed from Amsterdam 
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ill his famous little boat the Half Moon in search of such a pas- 
sage. It -was thus two years after the founding of Jamestown 
and one year after the cold and hungry survivors of the 
“ Popham colony ” ^ had returned from New England, that Henry 

Hudson put out from the Zuyder 
Zee upon his memorable voyage. 
IPe thought that there might be 
a northwestern passage to India, 
and so he beat about the icy 
coasts of Norway foi a time, and 
then turned his prow toward 
America. After being compelled 
by a hostile climate and mutinous 
sailors to abandon the quest for 
a northwestern passage, he at- 
tempted to find a passage by sail- 
ing in a southwesterly direction. 
He had received a letter from 
Captain John Smith in which it 
was stated that there might be 
such a passage somewhere to the 
north of Chesapeake Bay. So 
Hudson sailed in that direction, 
and on September 3, 1609, he 
weighed anchor in what is now 
New York harbor He sailed up the river which now bears his 
name, as far as the present site of Albany, and saw prospects 
for a piofitable fur trade with the Indians. He was also im- 
pressed with the wonderful beauty of the scenery, and any one 
who has visited the famous Hudson River Highlands will agree 
with him when he says that the land is “as beautiful as the 
foot of man ever trod upon.” He had many friendly visits with 
the Indians, and in one instance they prepared a feast for him 
consisting of two pigeons and a fat dog, but he Jells us that he 
did not accept the invitation of the red men to dine. 

• 1 A colony near the mouth of the Kennebec Rivet, 1607-1608 


Henrv Hudson. 

The great English navigatoi and ex- 
plorer was born about 1550. He 
sailed four times in search of a north- 
eastern or a northwestern passage to 
India, through the polar seaS He 
perished in the northern seas in 
1611, having been set adrift in an 
open boat by his heartless crew. 
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Soon after this expedition Hudson disappears from histoiy. 
His end was tragic and pathetic. He did not abandon his 
cherished idea of finding a northwest passage to India, and the 
year after he sailed up the Hudson he went to that bay in the 
frozen north which still bears his name. There, from November 
of i6io to June of i6i i, his little boat was firmly locked in fields 
of ice, The crew became discontented and even mutinous, and 
wanted to abandon the project and go home. Hudson, however, 
was not so easily discouraged and insisted on pressing on The 
result was the rebellious crew set the hardy navigator with his 
son and seven sick companions adrift in an open boat in the 
Arctic seas, and then put back to Europe. ITudson was never 
seen again. 

92 . Fort Nassau built near Present Site of Albany, 1614. — 
Shortly after Hudson’s time Adrian Block and others explored 
the country around Long Island and Manhattan, and in 1614 
Foit Nassau was built near the present site of Albany 

93 . Settlements made on Manhattan Island, 1615 — In the 
following year another trading post with a few cabins was built 
on Manhattan Island. In this same year (1615) the New 
Nether land Company was organized for trade and colonization, 
but did nothing, and gave way in 1621 to the Dutch West India 
Company. This company began operations in a businesslike 
manner and sent out a company of emigrants in 1623. A few 
of them remained on Manhattan, but the most important settle- 
ment was made where Albany now stands It was called Fort 
Orange, in honor of the famous family which had done so much 
for Dutch liberty. Cornelius Jacobsen May was the first 
governor or director of the Company. The colony grew, and 
in 1625 there were more than two hundred inhabitants on Man- 
hattan Island. 

In 1626 Feter Minuet came over as director, and he pur- 
^ chased Manhattan Island, about twenty-two thousand 
db&aes acres, from the Indians for about twenty-four dollars. 

This sum would be equivalent in purchasing power to 
tiie fti4iana. about one hundred and twenty dollars at the present 
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time, — an insignificant amount when compared with the fabulous 
wealth now piled upon the island Minuet consolidated the 
settlements of New Netherland under one head and founded New 
Amsterdam (now New York City) as the central trading post. 

94 ThePatroons. — The colony, however, did not make satis- 
factory progress, as too much attention was paid to trade and 
too little to agriculture. In cfrder to encourage agri- Agncuiture 
culture a peculiar and interesting experiment was tried encom- 
in 1029. In that year the Comiiany obtained a char- patroou 
ter from the legislature of Holland which permitted system 
it to transplant the feudal system to America. It was pro- 
vided in the charter that any one founding a settlement any- 
where outside of Manhattan, of fifty or more persons above fifteen 
yeais of age, should be given a grant of land on the Hudson 
River, extending for sixteen miles on one side 01 for eight miles 
on the two sides, and as far into the interior as the situation of 
the occupiers would permit This " Patroon,” or patron, was to 
be the “ lord of the manor,” and the people living on his planta- 
tion were to be his subjects. In this way many large family 
estates were established on the Hudson, and some of them con- 
tinued to comparatively recent times. In 1640 the estate of the 
Patroon was limited to one mile of river front extending two 
miles into the interior, but the governmental piivileges remained 
the same. The Patroon system was successful in stimulating 
an interest in agriculture. 

95 . The Dutch were Tolerant in Religious Matters — Another 
fact which should be noticed favored the growth of the New 
Netherland colony. In religious matters the Dutch were an 
exceedingly broad-minded people. Both in Holland and in 
America there was religious toleration among them when other 
nations were persecuting. The result was that New Netherland 
became a haven for the oppressed of all nations, and in 1643 
there were eighteen different languages spoken on the streets of 
New Amstesdam. 

96 . Peter Stuyvesant a Gruff but Able Ruler. — In 1647 Peter 
Stuyvesant, strutting " like a peacock,” came to the colony as 
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diiector. Stuyvesant was a strange mixture of good and evil 
qualities. He has been well described as a “noble, honest, 

headstrong, opinionated, generous, 
kindly, conscientious, eager, liou- 
b'eaited old soldier.’’ He was ex- 
tremely tyrannical in his methods 
and 'could not tolerate the idea of 
self-government He wished to 
iiile the colony like a Czar, and 
would permit no appeal to a 
higher authoiity On one occa- 
sion he remarked, “If a man 
tries to appeal from me to the 
States General [the legislature of 
Holland], I will make him a foot 
sbortei, pack the pieces off to 
Holland, and let him appeal in 
that fashion.’’ On another occa- 
sion he said to a man who had 
been sentenced to banishment, 
“ If I thought there was any dan- 
ger of your trying an appeal, I 
would hang you this minute to the 
tallest tree on the island I ’’ The people, however, were not to 
be awed by this blustering talk, and demanded a share in the 
government. They saw that their neighbors in New 
otitaitiei England had representative governments, and they 
soms^eif-^^ similar rights Stuyvesant grudgingly granted 

them a small part of their request. 

In other respects Stuyvesant was the strong defender of the 
colony. There is evidence of this in his capture of New 
Sweden in 1655. In 1638 Peter Minuet, once director of 
New Netherland, was sent out by the South Company of 
Sweden to ^und a colony in America. He built F®rt Christiana 
on the Delaware River, where Wilmington now stands, and 
calle^the country “New Sweden” Both the English and the 


rum SiuYVLSA.sr 

The last goveinoi of Now Nether- 
land was, born in Holland in 1602, 
and seived with distinction in the 
Dutch army He became lcno«n as 
“ I’eter the Hoadstrong,” and often, 
when m a rage, stum|5ed furiously 
about upon his wooden log, which 
was bo unci with bands of stiver. 
After New Netherland was taken by 
the English he retired to a faira, 
and died in New York City m 1682. 
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Dutch looked upon the Swedes as intruders and viewed their 
enterprise with hostile eyes. Finally, in 1655, Stuyvesant ap- 
peared with seven war ships and seven hundred 
men and demanded the surrender of the fort. New faptuies^*'^ 
Sweden had but five hundred people in all, and there New Sweden 
was nothing for them to do but to surrender. This 
was done and the control of the place passed into the hands of 
the Dutch. The Swedes were not disturbed in their mode of 
living. The change was one of allegiance and government sim- 
ply. It is interesting to note that nine years later New Nether- 
land fell in exactly the same way that New Sweden did. 

97. The English capture New Netherland and name it New 
York, 1664. — In the meantime the English were viewing the 
success of the Dutch with alarm. The little Holland colony 
was entered like a wedge between the English colonies in New 
England and those in the South. There could be no unity 
among the English colonies, and even now trouble had arisen 
over boundary disputes. Furthermore, the Dutch had posses- 
sion of the best harbor on the Atlantic coast, and the Hudson 
River was an important highway for the Indian fur trade 
Under these circumstances it was not difficult for Charles II of 
England to convince himself that the Dutch were intruders and 
that the country rightfully belonged to the English Although 
he had no valid reason for doing so, he sent out an expedition 
in 1664 to take possession of New Netherland. In August of 
that year Colonel Nicolls appeared before New Amsterdam, 
then a city of sixteen hundred people, and demanded its sur- 
render. Nicolls had four ships and about four hundred and fifty 
men and was reenforced by a large number from New England. 
Stuyvesant had only one hundred and fifty trained men and two 
hundred and fifty citizen soldiers, upon whom he could not fully 
rely. The bluff old director blustered about a good deal, but 
was finally compelled to yield. “ I would rather be carried to 
my grave,” he said, but he surrendered, and New Amsterdam 
became New York, and Fort Orange became Albany, both 
names having been changed in honor of the king’s brother, the 
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Duke of York and Albany. By October the English had pos- 
session of all the Dutch towns, and New Nethciland was no 
more. The capture of New Amsterdam was an important 


Goverkor Stuyvesant OF New Neihfrland desiTroying the Demand for 
Surrender, 16G4. 

"When the Englisti Colonel Nicolls appeared witli Ins troops before New 
Amsterdam in 1664, he sent in a demand for the surrender of the town 
The council and magistrates asked Stuyvesant to read the demand to the 
people, but the governor lefuscd and, in a rage, tore the paper to pieces. 

event in the uniting of the English colonies in .America, and 
Charles II aided the development of' American liberty with- 
out intending to do so The English now had control of 
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the entire Atlantic coast from the present site of Savannah to 
Maine. 

The Duke of Yoik became the pioprietor of the new English 
possession, but Dutch manners and customs contin- ^ 
ued, and some of the offices weie still held by the nerg and 
Dutch. Self-government was quietly introduced and 
the colony prospered greatly under English rule. 

In 1664 there were about ten thousand people in the province, 
and about sixteen hundred of these were in New Yoik City. 
At the end of the century the population was about twenty-five 
thousand. 



The Dry or Nrw York about 1670 

In 1673 New Yoik was retaken by the Dutch, much to the 
joy of the old settleis, but was given back to the English by 
treaty in the following year. 

98. Andros is made Governor of New York and New England 
in 1688. — From 1683 to 1688 Thomas Dongaii, an enlightened 
man, was governor of the province, and during his administra- 
tion the people secured a greater part in the government. In 
1688, however, there came an important change. When James 
II became king of England, he made New York a royal 
province and appointed Edmund Andros governor of New 
York and New England in 1688. The rule of Andros was sl^grt- 
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lived, however. James was detested in England, as we have 
seen, and was driven out ot the country by the RevoluLion of 
1688. The revolution in England caused one in America, and 
Jacob Leisler usurped control of the government. In 1691 
Leisler surrendered to Colonel Henry Sloughter, the royal 
governor, who, while intoxicated, signed the death warrant of 
Leisler. A new form of representative government was intro- 
duced, and things went on in New Yoik in a quiet and unevent- 
ful way for the remainder of the century. 

New Jersey, 1664 

99 Berkeley and Carteret. — Before the conquest of New 
Netherland by the English some of the Dutch had wandered 
Thepracti- down into the territory now known as New Jersey 
cal ooioaiza- ^nd had made settlements there. The systematic 
Jersey be- colonization of New Jeisey, however, begins with 
gan 1111664. 1654, In that year the Duke of York granted to two 
of his favorites. Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
the land between the Delaware and Hudson rivers. The terri- 
tory was called New Jersey in honor of Caiteret, who as gov- 
ernor of the island of Jersey had valiantly defended his land from 
the enemies of the king. The grant also gave the proprietors 
full power to govern any colonists who might occupy their lands. 

In 1665 the proprietors diew up a charter called the “Con- 
cessions and Agreements,” which was to serve as a form of 
Form of government for present and future settlers in their 
government, territory. This was the first constitution of New 
Jersey. It gave the colonists some part in legislation, but pro- 
vided that all the laws were to be made subject to the approval 
of the proprietors. 

Philip Carteret, a relative of one of the proprietors, immedi- 
ately set out with a company of emigrants to establish a colony 
Early Settle- under the new charter. He came to New Jersey 
ments. in i 66 ^ and founded Elizabethtown, of which he was 
the.;s governor, Middletown and Newark were founded in 1666 
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A short time after the coming of Carteret the colonists and 
pioprietors quarreled over the rents, and Berkeley, becoming 
disgusted with the whole matter, sold his undivided half of the 
territory to a parly of Quakers for one thousand pounds 

100 . William Penn and Others purchase West Jersey. — By two 
successive purchases (1674 and 1676) the Berkeley interest fell 
into the hands of William Penn and' other Quakers Up to 
1674 the territory was undivided, hut in that year, after the 
Dutch had lost New York for a second time, the king confirmed' 
the grant of New Jersey, and the new grant gave Carteret the 
eastern part, and the Quakers the western Two years later 
(1676) Cartel et and the Quakers agreed on a definite boundary 
line separating East and West Jersey. It was agreed that 
Carteret should have all the land situated on the east side of a 
line drawn from Little Egg Harbor to the point where the 
parallel 41° 40' crosses the Delaware River. The Quakers were 
to have the land on the west of this line. 

The Quakers set up a liberal and enlightened government in 
West Jersey They were being persecuted elsewhere, and ap- 
preciated the blessings of political and religious free- pennanathe 
dom. They granted religious toleration to all who 

, , ° ° r -ir grant pohtl- 

kept the peace, and they set up a system of self-gov- cai and reu- 

erninent. “They put power in the people,’’ to use giovshberty 

their own words. In 1677 about four hundred Quakers came 

from England to enjoy the blessings of this haven of liberty. 

In 1680 Sir George Carteret died, and two years later William 

Penn and twenty-four associates, many of whom were not 

Quakers, purchased East Jersey from the Carteret heirs The 

two parts were united under one head, and both prospered 

101 . Charter surrendered to the King in 1688 — When James 

II came to the throne of England, he demanded the surrender 

of the New Jersey charter. In 1688 the grants were 

, , , , New Jersey 

surrendered to the crown, but the landed rights re- became a 

mained in the hands of the proprietors. New Jersey royal prov- 

, , , , , , / ince jn 1702. 

was annexed to the northern colonies under the rule 

of the infamous Andros. Finally, in 1702, weary of the quarrels 
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over rents and other matters, the proprietors sui rendered all 
their rights to the king, and New Jersey became a royal province 
From this time until 1738 New Jersey was under the control of 
the governor of New York, who ruled it through his deputy. 


Pennsylvania, 16S1 

103 . William Penn — The Pennsylvania colony has an inter- 
esting history, largely because it is so closely identified with the 
personality of William Penn, one of the most famous men of his 
time. The father of Penn was an admiral in the English navy, 
a member of the House of Commons, a favorite with the king, 
and one of the most influential men in England. The younger 
Penn was sent to 0 -xford University, where he became famous as 
a scholar and an athlete He was a powerful oarsman and well 
versed in ancient and modern languages. Pie could read and 
speak Latin, Italian, French, Geiman, and Dutch, and was also 
proficient in Greek. In addition to this we know from his 
letters and other writings that he was an e.xpert in the use of 
his mother tongue. While at Oxford he became a convert to the 
teaching of George Fox, the leader of the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers. This displeased his fathei", and he was removed from 
college and sent to Paris with the hope that he might forget his 
new religious ideas in the gayeties of the French capital. It 
did not turn out so, however, and Penn clung to his religious 
beliefs to the day of his death. 

When he left Oxford he was eighteen years of age and was 
described as “ tall, lithe, and strongly built, a picture of manly 
beauty, with great lustrous eyes under wide arching brows, a 
profusion of dark hair falling in curls on his shoulders, a power- 
ful chin, a refined and sensitive mouth,” 

103 , Penn obtains a Grant of Land in what is now Penn- 
sylvania in 1681. — In 1670 Admiral Penn died and left a 
large estate to his son. He also bequeathed ta him a claim of 
sixteen thousand pounds against the government and committed 
hin} with his dying words to the care ofi^the king’s brother, the 
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Duke of York, We have already seen how Penn, by the pur- 
chase of land in New Jersey, became interested in American 
colonization. At a later time he concluded that he would like 
to go into the enterprise on a more extensive scale. Fortunately 
it so happened that the king had very little ready money for 
the payment of debts, but he had an abundance of land in 
America which he was very willing to dispose of It was con- 
sequently arranged that Penn’s claim against the government 
should he paid in land. In i68i Charles II gave him a grant 
of forty thousand square miles 
of territory in the New World 
Penn wished to call his posses- 
sion “New Wales,” because he 
had been informed that there 
were ranges of hills to the west 
ot the Delaware River There 
seemed to he some objection to 
this name on the part of the king, 
and Penn substituted the name 
“ Sylvania,” or the woodland. To 
this name the king prefixed the 
word “Penn,” thus forming the 
name as we now know it. Penn 



objected with becoming modesty 
to the new name because he 
thought it might he “looked on 
as vanity " ; but the king quieted 
his fears by bluntly remarking ; 
“ Don’t flatter yourself We will 
keep the name to commemorate 


William Pbnn 

Born in 1644, and while imprisoned in 
tile I ondon Tower tor religious con- 
victions wiote his piinoipal work, 
“ No Lioss, No Crown ” On the site 
of the famous “ Treaty Elm ” m Penn- 
sylvania a monument was placed with 
this inscription : “ Treaty Ground of 
William Penn and the Indian Nation 
Unbroken h'aith." He died in 1718. 


the Admiral, your noble father.” 

Penn was now ready to enter upon what he called his ‘ holy 
experiment.” He advertised his plans widely and offered to sell 
small holdingS'of land at very low rates. He also held out self- 
government and religious liberty as additional inducements to 
colonists. The result was that in the autumn of the same-jrear 
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(i68i) in which the grant was obtained thiee shiploads of peo- 
ple set out for Penn’s foiests under the command of William 
Markham, the cousin of Penn, as deputy governor. Some 
He begins settlers had found their way into these domains long- 

his “ holy before Penn obtained possession of them, and to these 
expen- . ^ 

ment." Penn sent a friendly and candid greeting in a letter 
carried by Markham. “ My friends,” he said, “ I wish you all 
happiness, here and hereafter. These are to let you know that 
it hath pleased God, in his Providence, to cast you within my lot 
and care ... I shall not usurp the right of any, or oppress 
his person. ... I beseech God to direct you in the way of 
righteousness, and therein prosper you and your children after 
you. I am your true friend, — William Penn.” 

In the following year (1682) he wrote a tender letter of fare- 
well to his wife and came to America in peison to care for the 
interests of his “holy experiment.” He was delighted with 
the beauty and repose of the woodland, and exclaimed, “ O how 
sweet is the quiet of these parts ! ” The site for the capital had 
already been chosen, and Penn proceeded to lay out its 
streets in regular order between the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
rivers. The place was named Philadelphia, or the City of 
Brotherly Love. The first streets of this now famous city 
were named after the various trees which grew in great abun- 
dance where the pavements have long since been laid. 

The form of government which Penn gave to the settlers was 
a very liberal one — much like that which he had set up in 
^ West Jersey, He kept his promises in regard to 
liberal form self-government and religious toleration, and the laws 
made soon after his arrival were equally enlightened^ 
They provided, among other things, for the care of 
the poor and humane treatment of prisoners. 

After a short stay in Pennsylvania the proprietor returned to 
Pennayi- England in 1684, where he remained for fifteen years. 
Tania pros- During his absence the colony continiied to prosper, 
hut there was a good deal of turbulence and discon- 
tent, as there was in proprietary colonies generally. 
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In spite of the disorder the colony, as we have seen, prospered. 
It was compelled to endure no such trials and privations as those 
which afflicted Jamestown and Plymouth, but was a 
success from the very start. In 1684 there were it irecomes a 
three hundred and fifty-seven houses in Philadelphia, oppressed 
and in 1685 there were more than eight thousand in- 
habitants in the colony Pennsylvania had grown more rapidly 
than any other colony except Massachusetts, and had grown as 
much -in three years as New Netherland had in fifty. It 
established schools as early as 1683, and became an asylum for 
the oppressed of every nation. In its early years about 
one half of its inhabitants were of English origin, but the 
Dutch, Swedes, French, Scotch-Irish, Germans, and Finns 
were well represented in Penn’s colony. 


Delaware 

104 Penn obtained Delaware in 1682 —In 1682 Penn obtained 
by a special grant from the Duke of York that territory now 
known as Delaware. Pennsylvania was called the " province,” 
and Delaware the “ territories,” but both were under the rule of 
Penn until 1703. In that year the proprietor, becoming weary 
of the continued discord, set up the territories as a separate 
colony under the name of Delaware 

105 Penn was Just in his Dealings with the Indians. — 
Penn’s dealings with the Indians weie remarkably successful. 
It has been truly said that he " knew instinctively what chords 
in the Indian’s nature to touch.” And yet his policy was a 
very simple one. He was humane, honest, and just in his deal- 
ings with the red men and never broke his promises to them. 
The Shackamaxon treaty made with the Indians in 1682 under 
the famous elm, which stood until the nineteenth century, is 
a remarkable example of justice — “ the only treaty,” says 
Voltaire with fine sarcasm, "between savages and Christians 
that was never swoi n to and never broken ” 

Although Pennsylvania was settled three quarters of a pen- 
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tuiy after the founding of Jamestown, she soon caught up with 
some of the older colonies and even surpassed many 

The growth , , . , , , , , , , . 

of Pennsyl- of them. A writer whose book was published in 
vaniawas England in 1698 speaks of the “stately houses’’ and 
the “fine squares and courts’’ of Philadelphia and 
the “ great and extended trafifique and commerce ’’ of the colony. 
“ Of lawyers and physicians,” says the writer, “ I shall have 
nothing to say, because the country is very peaceable and 
healthy. . . . There are no beggars to be seen, nor, indeed, 
have any heie the least temptation to take up that scandalous, 
lazy life.” 

FACTS AND DATES 

1609 Henry Hudson reached New York harbor 

1655 New Sweden captmed 

1664 Conquest of New Netherland 

1C64 New Jersey Giants to Berkeley and Cartciel. 

1 68 1 Grant to Wilham Penn 

1688 ‘‘Glonous Revolution” in England. 

1703. Delaware separated fiom Pennsylvania. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES 
1700-1750 

106 , Population. — During the first half of the eighteenth 
century the Ameiican colonies made consideiahle pi ogress. 
Their general prosperity is fairly well indicated by the growth 
of their population. In spite of Indian attacks, disease, and the 
hardships of a pioneer life the colonists inci eased in numbers. 
Religious disputes and quarrels with the mother country over 
commerce also tended to check the growth of the colonies, but 
notwithstanding all of this the population continued to increase. 
The total population of the colonies in 1700 was about 

253.000. In 1750 it had increased to 1,370,000. In 1700 New 
England had 105,000 people , in 1750 it had nearly population 

400.000. In 1700 the Middle Colonies had 59,000 increased 
inhabitants, and in 1750 they had about 355,000. aunngUie 
The South had a population of 89,000 in 1700, and first half of 
by the middle of the century the number had in- eighteenth 
creased to about 620,000. Virginia was the most century 
populous colony, having about 300,000 people in 1750. Many 
of these, however, were negro slaves. Massachusetts was sec- 
ond in size, and Pennsylvania third. Georgia, the youngest col- 
ony, was also the smallest and did not have more than 5000 
inhabitants in 1750. 

107 Pursuits. — Agriculture was the principal occupation, 
and the colonists depended for the most part upon . 

, . . f ^ G. Agriculture 

their own farm products for a livelihood, in Vir- was the 

ginia tobacco was the leading crop, and large quan- 

titles of lice were raised in the swamps of South 

Carolina Lumbering was carried on, tanneiies and distilleries 
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were built, and shipbuilding was an important industry Much 
of the manufacturing was done in the homes of the people 
Nails weie made in this way, so also was the homespun cloth 
from which the clothing of the colonists was made. 

Fishing, particularly along- the banks of Newfoundland, gave 
occupation to many, and others were engaged in a piofltable 
commerce with the West Indies. 

108. Slavery — Slavery existed in all of the colonies, but 
was much more profitable in the South than in the North 
Slavery was Slaves could not be used to good advantage on the 
more profit- sinaR fainis of New England, and slavery was dying 

ableintlie , , t , r- , , i f 

South than out HI that locality. In the South, on the other hand, 
in the North, labor was exceedingly profitable. The slave 

could be used to a good advantage on the large southern plan- 
tations, and he was particularly useful in the tobacco fields of 
Virginia and in the rice swamps of South Carolina. In the 
Middle Colonies the slaves were not numerous. In Pennsylvania 
the Quakers were opposed to slavery on moral grounds, and in 
New York the slaves constituted only about ten per cent of the 
population In South Carolina they made up sixty per cent of 
the whole people, and new supplies were constantly coming 
from the wilds of Africa. In the malarial rice swamps of the 
South the average life of a slave was short, and new recruits 
were necessary Many of these new slaves were savages from 
the jungles of Africa, and in some localities the people lived in 
constant dread of slave rebellions. 

In many of the colonies — particularly in Pennsylvania, Maiy- 
land, and Virginia — there was a class of people known as 
Indented indented servants. These were not slaves, but were 
servants bound to service for a term of years. In many in- 
stances they had their passages paid to America, and agreed 
to work for a certain time to repay the money thus advanced. 

109. Religion — The influence of religion was very strong in 
the colonies. The Congregational Church and -the Church of 
England were the most powerful. In Maryland the Church 
of England was established by law and supported by the gov- 
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ernment. All of the people, whether members of this, church or 
not, were obliged to pay taxes for its support. In Vhginia and 
the Carolinas the arrangement was about the same xhe Congre- 
The Congregational Church bore about the same re- gationai 
lation to New England that the Church of England the Church 
did to the South. Religious toleration had not ad- England 
vanced very far. Roman Catholics were oppressed mostmfiu- 
everywhere except in Pennsylvania 

110. Education. — There was a desire for education among 
the colonists, but their means to provide for it were scanty. 
Public schools were staited at an early date, though 

many children were educated in private schools, or Schools were 
by private teachers in the households. In all of the not numer- 
New England states, with the exception of Rhode maitinies!' 
Island, provisions were made for public schools. In 
these schools reading, wiiting, and arithmetic were the most 
important studies In a few of the laiger towns there were 
academies which prepared students to enter the colleges. These 
colleges were about equivalent to our high schools, 
r In New York the public school seems to have been neglected 
ah this time There were some public schools in New Jersey 
®d Pennsylvania, but only a very few in Maryland. In Vir- 
ffipia there was none. The children of this colony were educated 
^livately or sent to England for that purpose. 

111. Witchcraft — There did not seem, however, to be educa- 
tion enough to banish the superstition of the time. People some- 
■hqw thought that certain elderly women were possessed o£ evil 
Ipirits and thus caused whatever misfortune befell the colony. 
|rhe people of Salem, Massachusetts, thought that certain women 
whom they called witches brought on the Indian attacks, small- 
|)0X, and various diseases, and should be put to death. They acted 
lipon the command which they found in their Bibles, “Thou 
ji^halt not suffer a witch to live,” and before the witchciaft delu- 
?^ion disappearad a large number of unfortunate but innocent 
wersons had lost their lives 

r, 112. Attacks on the Charters. — It is customary for histo- 
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rians to say that the first half of the cightecntli century was a 
prosy period in the history of the American colonics. There 
were not many dramatic scenes or picturesque events in that 
period, yet it is now plain that the struggle for American liberty 
had begun even then. 

The New England colonies — and especially Rhode Island 
and Connecticut — had succeeded in obtaining very liberal char- 
ters from the lungs of England. These favorable 
struggle documents aroused the jealousy of the English Pai- 
coionies and liunient, and vaiious attempts were made to annul 
the mother charters, and to set up the colonies as royal 

gsn at this piovinces. The colonies, however, had shrewd agents 
tune. London who succeeded in protecting their rights 

When it was proposed, for example, in 1715, to unite Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire in one royal province, 
Jeremiah Dummer, the colonial agent from Connecticut, made a 
vigoioiis protest. He said that the colonies had an “undoubted 
right” to their charters, since they had been granted by the 
king for all time He also said that the colonies had not for- 
feited their charters thiough misbehavior, since they were loyal 
The cold- to the mother country, and he expressed the opinion 
mats resist, that the repeal of the charters would check the pros- 
perity of the colonies, and at the same time injure the commerce 
of England. This line of argument was successful, and the 
members of Parliament ceased their attacks for the time upon 
the New England charters. 

113 . Boundary Disputes were Frequent. — In addition to the 
quarrels with the mother country the colonies had numerous 
disputes concerning the location of boundary lines. The kings 
of England when granting tracts of land to companies and to 
individuals had been exceedingly careless about exact bound- 
aries. They thought apparently that there was land enough 
for all, and they did not look forward to the time when the set- 
tlements would expand sufficiently to come into contact with 
each other. The boundary difficulties, however, were not all 
due to the carelessness of the kings.. The fact is, that America 
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had not been surveyed, and its geography was not accurately 
known Foi these reasons it was not possible to set forth exact 
boundaries in the charters. 

The boundary disputes were, in some cases, long drawn out. 
The line between Connecticut and Massachusetts was not finally 
fixed until 1826, and that between Connecticut and Rhode Island 
not until 1840. The dispute between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land was settled in 1732, and in 1767 Charles Mason «Mason and 
and Jeremiah Dixon, eminent English surveyors, fixed 
the famous “ Mason and Dixon’s line” which has since North from 
been looked upon as the dividing line between the South. 
North and the South This line marks the^ boundary between 
-Maryland and Pennsylvania. The survey of Mason and Dixon 
extended over a number of years, having been interrupted by 
Indian attacks in 1751-1753. 

114 . Quarrels between the Governors and the Colonial Legis- 
latures — The first half of the eighteenth century witnessed 
many important struggles between the colonists and their royal 
governors. These struggles furnished an excellent training for 
the more important ones which preceded the Revolution. A 
few examples of these contests will serve to show their general 
nature. In several of the colonies the legislatures differed with 
the governors in regard to the amount of salary which the latter 
should receive. The people of Massachusetts insisted upon 
their rights in this respect very vigorously. They considered 
themselves Englishmen, and held that they had a right to raise 
money and to spend it as they saw fit. As a result of this, 
“ deadlocks ” occurred and public business was frequently 
brought to a full stop. 

In South Carolina the governors favored the Church of Eng- 
land, and this also aroused the opposition of the people. 

In Pennsylvania the controversy was perhaps the most 
vigorous The Penn family owned a large amount of land and 
refu-^ ^ to pay»taxes on these proprietary estates. After a long 
struggle they yielded in I 7 S 9 - Another source of difficulty in 
Pennsylvania lay in the fact that the Quakers were opposed to 
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■war and refused to give money to equip and maintain troops. 
A small army seemed to the governors to be absolutely neces- 
sary for purposes of defense. 

The people of New York had a most distressing experience with 
their governor, Lord Conibury. Lord Cornbury was a cousin to 
Queen Anne of England, and so thought perhaps that he was 
entitled to special privileges. On one occasion the legislature of 
New York voted twelve thousand dollars for fortifications, and 
the governor promptly stole the money and used it for his pri- 
vate purposes. He was removed from office and imprisoned to 
await the payment of his debts, while the legislators said that 
they would not vote any more money for public purposes until 
they were suie that it would be expended by honest officials. 

On the whole it may be said that the legislatures gained 
in power as a result of these quarrels with the royal governors. 
The legislatures insisted on their lights, and the governors were, 
in many instances, weak characters. 

TheoUar- Rhode Island and Connecticut no such disputes 

ters of Rhode took place. The charters of these colonies were ex- 
(fonnectacut ceediiigly liberal and provided for self-government 
weieiiberai. and the election of governors by popular vote. The 
people thus had matters in their own hands. 

115 . Plans of Union appear Early in the Eighteenth Century — 
From the founding of the colonies until about 1700 each colony 
had its own separate existence and had almost nothing to do with 
its neighbors. But in the early pari of the eighteenth century 
they began to realize that they had some interests in common. 
The Indian wars and the growing hostility of the French made 
them feel that some kind of a union was necessary for the 
common defense Virginia became the natural leader of the 
South, and Massachusetts of the North, while Pennsylvania 
and New Yoik were prominent among the Middle Colonies. 

Plans of union were suggested from time to time. The New 
England Confederation of 1643 was the earliest, of these plans 
and served as a model for many of those. which followed. 
(See § 85.) 
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In 1754 Benjamin Franklin, one of the leading men of Penn- 
sylvania, made a sort of constitution for the colonies which 
resembled somewhat the Ai tides of Confederation of a later 
time. Franklin’s plan provided for a central or general govern- 
ment which was to have charge of all matters of „ , , , 
common interest to the colonies, such as wars, deal- plan resem- 
ings with the Indians, and the sale of public lands. of 

Each colony was to manage its private affairs as it Confesera- 
had been doing, and as the various states now do. 

Although a great war with the Fiench and Indians was about 
to begin, and the necessity for some form of union was clearly 
seen, the plan was not adopted Franklin remarked that it was 
rejected by the king because it gave too much power it was 
to the colonies, and was rejected by the colonies be- rejected 
cause it gave too much power to the king It was evidently 
impossible to please the king and the people at the same time 
At a later time the plans of union sprang fiom the people with 
no thought of pleasing the king. 

116 . The Westward Movement began in the Early Part of the 
Eighteenth Century. — Up to the eighteenth century the English 
colonies in Ameuca were but a fringe on the Atlantic coast east 
of the Alleghany Mountains In the first half of this century, 
however, the territory beyond the mountains was opened up for 
settlement. In 1716 Governor Spotswood of Virginia with a 
large party of men in hunters' garb crossed 'the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and entered the Shenandoah valley, since made fa- 
mous in the Civil War. Hitherto this locality had been veiled in 
mystery, but after Governor Spotswood’s expedition many immi- 
grants came to take advantage of the great fertility of the 
valley. 

In 1 748 another band of hunters and adventurers crossed the 
ridge and took possession of land claims in what is now Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In the following year the Ohio Company 
was formed fnr the purpose of making settlements in this 
western country. Many leading Virginians, including two 
brothers of George Washington, -were members of this company. 
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They obtained a grant of five hundred thousand acres of land 
from the king and proceeded to make settlements. 

This westward movement was a very impoitant event in the 
early history of America. It opened the way foi the settlement 
of that immense area west of the Alleghany Mountains, and it 
also brought the English into contact with the French who weie 
occupying the interior While the English weie colonizing the 
Atlantic coast, the French were distributing themselves along 

the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Ohio and 
The English . , i i 

come into Mississippi. Now that the English had crossed the 

the^PreMh'' -A-Ueghany Mountains a conflict between the two na- 

inthe tions was certain. This conflict broke out in i 754 

mtenor resulted in establishing the supremacy of the 

English. We shall see in the following chapter how this came 


English. We shall see in the following chapter how this came 
about. ' 

When the reader remembers that the Pope by a decree issued 
in May of 1493 divided the heathen world between Spain and 
Portugal and that all of North America fell to Spain, he may be 
puzzled to know how England, France, and Holland succeedec] 
in obtaining land in what is now the United States. 
When the decree was issued, the Pope was exceedingly 
ery" theory powerful in the affairs of Europe and his decision was 

takes the ^ ^ 

place of the received with great respect. Soon, however, Eng- 
Pope'sde- land, France, and Holland came to look upon it as 

creeofi493. . , . . , ,, , , 

unjust and made up their minds to disregard it. 
Then the doctrine called the " right of discovery ” came to take 
the place of the Pope’s bull. Under this doctrine it was held 
that a Christian nation which discovered a heathen land was 
the owner of it, but must take possession by actual occupation 
within a reasonable time. The native inhabitants were looked 


upon as occupants of the soil merely without legal right to the 
land which they occupied. Under the “right of discovery” 
theory Spain and Portugal lost their special privileges and all 
the nations of Europe contended for territory oif the American 
continent on equal terms. 

In conclusion, then, it should be said that although the first 
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half of the eighteenth century was in some respects a dull 
period, nevertheless the colonies grew in numbers and increased 
in wealth , that the spirit of liberty was increasing, and that the 
idea of self-government was growing There was also a feeling 
of unity among the colonies which prepared them for the great 
struggle with France, to which we must now turn our attention. 

FACTS AND DATES 

1716. Governor Spotswood starts westward movement. 

1754. Franklin’s plan of union. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 

11 ? France and Britain contend for the Possession of India and 
America — France and Britain were the two leading nations 
of the world in the eighteenth century, and both were striving 
vigoiously at this tune to obtain more territory. The two 
nations were natural livals. They differed in race and in re- 
ligion, and had been at swords’ points foi centuries. In ioC6 
William, the Duke of Nonnandy, came trom the noithern part 
of France and took forcible possession of England in the 
so-called Norman Conquest, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the two countiies contended m the Hundred Years’ 
War. Now, itt the eighteenth century, they were again engaged 
in a life and death struggle in India and in America. 

It ivill be necessary for us, before taking up the story of this 
contest for supremacy in North America, to consider the work 
of the French explorers and the establishment of the French 
colonies in America. 


French Exploration and Colonization 

While the English, Spaniaids, Portuguese, and Dutch were 
sending out exploring expeditions, the French were by no means 
idle. They were an active and ambitious people and were desir- 
ous of building up a French empire on the American continent. 

118 . John Verrazano, 1524. — Accordingly, in 1524, John 
Verrazano, an Italian in the employ of the king of France, set 
out in an attempt to find an all-water route to, the East. He 
failed in this, but he explored the American coast from the 
Cape Fear River to Newfoundland. 
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119 In 1534 Jacques Cartier sailed up the St Lawrence. — 
Ten years later the French appeared in the region of the St 
Lawrence River. In IS 34 Jacques Cartier, while searching for 
a route to the Indies, entered the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
and sailed up the iiver for a considerable distance, or “until 
land could be seen on either side.” 
while sailing on the broad river, 
that he had found at last the long- 
sought water route to India, but 
he, too, was mistaken. 

He went home to France, but 
returned to America in the follow- 
ing year (iS35) and sailed up the 
St. Lawrence to the pres- lu 1535 
ent site of Montreal. In reached 

. . , , the present 

fact, it was he who gave site of 
the place the name Mont Montreal. 

Royal, meaning Royal Motintaiu. 

The winter which Cartier spent in 
this northern locality on shipboard 
was a particularly severe one, even 
for Canada, and the reports which 
he bioLight back to France did not 
encourage colonists to come to the 
St. Lawrence country m great num- 
bers. A war with Spain also turned the attention of the French 
away from exploration and colonization for the time In the 
summer of 1541, however, the rollicking' Cartier again came to 
the St Lawrence region and reached the piesent site of Que- 
bec, where he built a rude fort. No colony was eistablished, 
however, as Cartier returned to France a few months after his 
arrival m America. He took home a quantity of rock crystals, 
which he thought were diamonds. 

120. Coligny^and the Huguenots. — The first really serious 
attempt on the part of the French to found a colony in America 
was made by the 'Huguenots under the leadership of Admiral 


He thought at one time. 



Jacques Cuhieu. 

One of the eaihcst of the French cx- 
p!oieis,honi 1494; ratide several voy- 
ages lo ihc New World in the stivice 
of the King of Fiance. Died, 1555 
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Coligny. The Huguenots were stanch Protestants aird were 
persecuted for their religion. Because of this persecution Ad- 
The Hugue- Coligny, an able leader, determined to establish 

nets estah- a haven for his people in America. Accordingly in 
colony ott Ribaiit to the new country with 

Port Royal a band of emigrants These colonists avoided the 
Island, 1562. North which Cartier had explored and turned 

their prows toward the South. On May Day Ribaut came to 
the St. John’s River in Florida and named it the River of May. 



He then established a colony on Port Royal Island and named 
the whole locality Carolina in honor of King Charles of France. 
The Port Royal colony was weak, however, and soon perished. 
Only twenty-six were left by Ribaut when he returned to France, 
and these, or the remnant of them, left for home a year later. 

121 . Laudonniere establishes Fort Carolina in Florida, 1564. — 
In 1564 Laudonnihre, a companion of Ribaut, came to Port 
Royal with a small band of followers. They were unable to 
find Ribaut’s colonists, as the latter had sailed for home in a 
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rude ves&el made by their own hands Leaving the ill-fated 
Port Royal, Laudonnicre’s colonists pushed on to the' River of 
May in Florida. On the bank of this stieam a fort was built 
which was named Carolina in honor of the French king, 
Charles IX This colony was another weakling The men 
were shiftless and dissolute and could not contend successfully 
against disease, starvation, Indian attacks, and othei mis- 
fortunes which they were compelled to face. Mutiny sprang up 
among them and the colony was in a sorry plight. 

122 . The Spaniards destroyed the French Colony in Florida. — 
In the meantime the Spaniards were keeping up a very serious 
thinking. They looked upon the French as intruders and deter- 
mined to destroy the colony. The Spaniards disliked the Fiench 
and were particularly bitter toward the ITuguenots. In 1 565 Me- 
nendez came to America, founded St. Augustine, and said that 
it was his intention to “gibbet and behead all the Protestants m 
those regions.” Pie immediately set out upon his bloody work 
and completely exterminated the French colony on the River of 
May. Several hundred persons are said to have lost their lives 
in the massacre The French were in no way prepared to meet 
the attack. As stated above, the colony was in a sad condition. 
In fact, the project had been given up as a failure. The Fiench 
were about to abandon the locality and had traded the heavy 
guns of Fort Caiohna to Sir John Hawkins for one of his ves- 
sels. Before they could depart, Menendez appeared and easily 
captured the defenseless fort. The Fiench were either killed 
on the spot or thrust into the Spanish dungeons. This was the 
sad ending of the French colony on the River of May. 

123 . Sable Island. — Another French attempt at colonization 
— this time in the far North — met with no better 
success. In 1598 the Marquis de la Roche established Marqwa ae 
a colony of liberated criminals on Sable Island, off the Roche es- 
coast of Nova Scotia The result was what might colony on 
have been expected The unfortunate criminals were Sahie island. 

, • 1 r 1 r T C , J It failed 

not good material for the founding of a colony and 

were not properly assisted by the mother country. They were 
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left to shift foi themselves and soon became savages on their 
barren sands. Five years later twelve of the suivivors, clad in 
the skins of animals, were carried back to France. Their story 
is a wend and horrible one. 

124 . Samuel de Champlain. — The story of the French at- 
tempts at colonization m America dining the sixteenth century 
is a story of dismal failure. In the early part of the following 
century, however, there was a marked change, and France suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundations of what promised to be a mag- 
nificent empire. There were good reasons, too, for the brilliant 
successes which followed the list of sorry failures. In the fif- 
teenth centiuy the French people were fighting among them- 
selves Civil and religious wars had turned their attention away 
from the exploration of the new continent But peace came 
with the dawn of the new century, and the wairiors of the former 
period became the explorers and colonizeis of the new. 

The founder of New Fiance in America, the greatest of the 
French explorers and colonizers of this period, was the resolute 
and dauntless Samuel de Champlain. Champlain, 
the skillful navigator, bold cavalryman, and daring 
explorer, was made lieutenant general of Canada, and 
sailed from France in the spring of 1603. Flis com- 
pany ascended the St Lawrence in their single ship 
and landed near the present site of Quebec. Six of 
the men then pushed on in a canoe up the river to Lachine 
Rapids, nine miles above Montreal, Champlain returned to 
France in the fall, but came back to America in the following 
spring and spent three years beating about the coasts of New 
England and the St Lawrence region. He made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to plant a colony in Nova Scotia, and re- 
turned to France in 1607. In the following year he 
came again to the New Woild and founded a settle- 
ment, the first permanent one in Canada, — which 
he named Quebec from an Indian word meaning “the 
narrows,” The site was a beautiful one for a post, 
overlooking as it did the magnificent river and the picturesque 


Champlain, 
the founder 
of Wew 
Prance, was 
the greatest 
of French 
explorers 


la 160S he 
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Canadian country Champlain’s practiced eye was also quick 
to see that the heights about Quebec would be impoitant from a 
military standpoint. 

After Champlain had opened the way the French came in 
larger numbers Brave soldiers, daring adventurers, enterpris- 
ing fur traders and trappers, devoted priests and lawless wood- 
rangers, pushed into the interior of the continent where the face 
of a white man had never been seen before. These haidy ex- 
plorers broke the stillness of the primeval forest with the splash 
of their canoe paddles and the crack of their guns. Champlain 
was persevering and for years was the soul of New France. In 
1609 he discovered the lake which now bears Ins name, and by 
161S he had pushed as far west as Lake Huron. 

In 1609 he made a very senous mistake, which later aided the 
English and from which the French suffered severely. He took 
up the cause of the Algonquin Indians against their hj, jnjujg 
deadly foes the Iroquois, and helped to defeat the 
latter on the shores of Lake Champlain. He won the iroquws 
skirmish, but he also gained the lasting enmity of the initians 
powerful Iroquois, who were known and dreaded over a laige 
part of the continent. The hostility of these fierce savages 
turned the course of the French explorers to the north, and 
aided the English in their later contest with the French In- 
stead of going directly up the St. Lawrence to the The course 
Gieat Lakes, the French explorers were forced by 

IT 11,. , 111 French ex- 

the Iroquois to bend their course to the north by the piorersis 
Ottawa River and Georgian Bay. Lake Huron was turned to 

^ the north 

thus the first of the Great Lakes to be discovered; hythe 
then Ontario, Superior, Michigan, and Erie were found 
in the older named. The site of Detroit was not discovered 
until 1669, but a settlement was made there as early as 1701, 
because the importance of the location was recognized 

Champlain died in 1635, but Jesuits and other French explorers 
took up his worJc and enlarged the boundaiies of New France 
At the time of Champlain’s death the dominion of France had 
been extended as far west as the present state of Wisconsin. 
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135 . Other Explorers. — Other Fi-cnch explorers were not slow 
to follow in the wake of Champlain. Priests, traders, adventur- 
ers, and rangers flocked to the great Northwest. In 1641 some 
Jesuits said mass in the presence of two thousand naked Indians 
at Sault Ste. Marie, and in 1673 Father Jaccpies Marquette and 

Joliet, a trader, went down the 
Wisconsin River to the Missis- 
sippi. These were the first white 
men to set eyes upon the upper 
course of the great river which 
De Soto discovered in 1541. 

A little later (1679-1682) La 
Salle, "one of the most brilliant 
of American explorers,” as well 
as a man of iron determination, 
explored the entire Mississippi 
valley. In 1680 he went as far 
north as St Anthony Falls, where 
Minneapolis now stands, and later 
(1682) made his way down the 
river to the Gulf of Mexico. Fie 
built a fort which he called St, 
Louis, and gave the name Louisi- 
ana to an indefinite tract of land 
on the banks of the Mississippi, 
in honor of King Louis of France. 

136 . Objects of the French. — It should be noted that the 
French were not taking possession of the interior of the conti- 
ThePrencii i^^nt for immediate colonization. They wished to 

hold the country for future occupation by their coun- 
fttuie occu- try men. To this end they established a chain of forts 
pation. innportant points along the St. Lawrence, the Great 

Lakes, and the Mississippi. These forts were centers of activity 
for the priest and the trader. In order to make their claim to 
the land more secure the explorers buried plates of lead with 
inscriptions on them laying claim to the land in the name of the 



Koniiiti Cavelier uc La Salle. 


The resolute and hardy Jesuit ex- 
plorer was born in France about 
1635 After exploring the interior 
of North America from the present 
state of Minnesota to the Gulf of 
Mexico, he was treacherously slain 
in what is now Texas, in 1687 





Father Marquette, one of the most noted French explorers, was born m 1637. and came to Canada in 
1666 He was a Jesuit priest and did missionary ivoik amou? the Indians. In 1674 he built a rude hut 
•where the city of Chicago now stands. Worn out by his faithful work among the Indians, he died in 1675. 
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king of France Several of these plates have since been found. 
New France was thus founded, as has been said, with one end 
in the canebrakes of Louisiana, the other in the snows of Canada 

It was plain that the French were occupying the territory to 
the north and west of the English colonies, and were thus pre- 
venting the English from extending their sway into the interior. 
In 1687 Governor Dongan of New York wrote to England as 
follows, “ If the French have all they pretend to 
have discovered in these parts, the king of England English 
will not have a hundred miles from the sea any- dash m the 

OIiio valley 

where ” It was also plain that the English would 
not permit themselves to be cut off from the fertile valleys of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi without a stiuggle The clash 
came in the valley of the Ohio. Both the French and Eng- 
lish had entered this valley and both were anxious to letahi it. 

Earlier French Wars 

Before following the story of the final contest of the French 
and English in North America, it will be well to note the several 
minor wars which took place between them. 

137. King William’s War, 1689-1697. — When King William 
III came to the throne of England in 1689, a war broke out 
between France and England which is known in history as 
King William’s War. The war spread to America, and soon 
New France and New England were fighting the battles of the 
mother countries. In 1690^ a company of New England men, 
under the command of Sir William Phips, captured Port Royal 
— now Annapolis — ^in Nova Scotia. Quebec was threatened, 
but was not taken, and a kind of guerrilla warfare was waged 
along the New York and New England border The uotemtory 
contest was an indecisive one, although New England 
had about one hundred thousand people and New Kmgwii- 
France but twelve thousand. The French, as usual, 
had the assistance of the Indians, and their governor, Fronte- 
nac, was able and active. The war came to an end with the 
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treaty o£ Ryswick in i 6Q7, whei'eby each nation received back 
the territory which it had lost duiing the war. The thrilling 
story of the French and English wars in the wilderness is well 
told by the American historian, Francis Paikman. 

138 . Queen Anne’s War, 1702-1713. — The next war between 
the French and English in America broke out when Queen 
Anne came to the throne in 1702. This war is known in 
America as Queen Anne’s War, and in Eui-ope as the War of 
the Spanish Succession, because an attempt was made to place 
a French prince on the Spanish throne. There was very little 
real fighting done and not much open warfare. Port Royal was 
again taken, and again an effoit to take Quebec failed. Again 
The English French and the Indians ravaged the New Eng- 
obtamed land frontier. The torch was applied to the settler’s 
Ne^ound- ^he scalpiiig knife and the tomahawk were 

land, and doing thcit deadly work. Finally the peace of 
Bay^country Utrecht put an end to the war in 1713. The Eng- 
in Queen lish gained important territory in this war. The 
Anne a War. gave up Acadia, Newfoundland, and the 

Pludson Bay country. The English changed the name of Aca- 
dia to Nova Scotia, and Poit Royal was named Annapolis in 
honor of Queen Anne. 

139 . King George’s War, 1744-1748. — The land had rest for 
thirty years after the peace of Utrecht in 1713. In th? reign of 
King George II of England, however, hostilities were renewed 
in a war known as King George’s War. The most important 
and picturesque event in this war was the capture hy the Eng- 
lish, or rather by the New England colonists, of Louisburg on 
Cape Breton Island in 1745. In that year four thousand of the 
young men of the colonies moved against the Canadian strong- 
hold and after a brilliant siege of six weeks succeeded in taking 
the fortress. The fall of Louisburg was greeted with shouts of 
joy both in England and in America, but when the war came to 
a close with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in '■1748, Louisburg 
was given back to the French. The return of this fortress did 
. much to turn the colonies away from the mother country. 
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The French and Indian War 
1754-1763 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle simply afforded a breathing 
spell for the two contending nations. It was plain that the war 
would soon go on and would continue until either France or 
England was supreme in North America. 

130. The Ohio Valley. — During the sixty years of these 
intercolonial wars the French priests and tiaders were busy, and 
the English explorers were not idle. The advance prench 
guards of each nation had penetrated into the valley and English 
of the Ohio and were destined to clash at the junction Bession^in 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, where the the Ohip 
city of Pittsburg now stands. The French had taken 
possession of this locality and had buried leaden plates bearing 
the royal arms of France to indicate that fact. The Ohio 
Company also claimed the region and was authorized to use 
force, if necessary, to drive out the French Both nations were 
making ready for the conflict which every one saw was destined 
,to come. 

131. Claims. — Perhaps it might be well to note at this time 
the extent of the claims of the English and French. The 
English had actual possession of the Atlantic coast from Nova 
Scotia to Florida and had lecently penetrated into the valley of 
the Ohio. The French, on the other hand, claimed all of the 
land drained by the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
and their tributaries, as well as that surrounding the Great 
Lakes. The French claims thus extended from the Alleghanies 
on the east to the Rockies on the west and from Lake Superior 
and the Lake of the Woods on the north to the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south. A line of posts had been strung along the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi in such a way 
as to confine the English to the eastern part of the continent 
It was plain that the enterprising Englishman would not submit 
to such an imprisonment. He loved exploration and conquest 
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and delighted m pushing his way into the intciior with gim, ax, 
and canoe. 

In the meantime the French were not depending upon their 
leaden plates alone to hold the valley of the Ohio, but were busy 
in increasing the number of their posts. In 1752 they began 
to string a line of forts from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. A 
log fort of rude construction was made at Piesque Isle, where 
the city of Erie now stands. Forts Le Bceuf and Venango 
were also erected in western Pennsylvania on the present sites 
of Wateiford and Franklin 

133 . Governor Dinwiddie warns the French not to intrude on 
English Territory. — This activity on the part of the Fiench 
aroused Robert Dinwiddle, governor of Virginia. Dinwiddie 
was a leader among the English colonists. PIc was a Scotch- 
man of rugged honesty and of good ability. Pie was, moreover, 
intensely interested in the movements of the French for two 
reasons, In the first place, the Virginians claimed the Ohio 
valley because their charter of 1609 gave them all the land 
"from sea to sea, west and northwest.” In the second place, 
Dinwiddie was a member of the Ohio Company, to whom the 
king had given five hundred thousand acics of land in the Ohio 
valley. For these reasons the goveimor was the first to act 
on the part of the English. 

133 , George Washington carries Dinwiddle’s Message to the 
French. — The action of Governor Dinwiddie introduces us to 
George Washington, the foremost character in American history. 
Washington was born in Virginia on February 22, 1732, and at 
the age of sixteen was employed to make a survey of the estates 
of Lord Fairfax lying beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains. He 
was engaged in this work for three years and gained a valuable 
experience He built up a rugged physical constitution and 
became familiar with the geography of the country and with the 
manners, customs, and the feelings of the people, both white 
and red. Upon finishing his task in 1751 he became one of the 
adjutant generals of the Virginia militia, at the age of nineteen. 
• It was this rugged young Virginian whom Governor Din- 
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wicldic called to his assistance against the French. In the fall 
of 1753 the governor decided to warn them 
that they were encroaching on English teiri- 
tory and to ask them to withdraw. He chose 
Washington to carry the message On the 
very day upon which he received his instruc- 
tions the young surveyor set out on his peiil- 
ous journey. For weeks he pushed 
on with his little band of white men ton’s ]our- 
and a few Indians as guides, over 
mountains, through forests, and andhard- 
across rivers filled with floating 
ice. He finally found St. Pieire, the com- 
mander of the French, at Fort Le BoeuI, and 
theie delivered to him the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddle. After receiving the reply of the 
French commander he set out for home 
While crossing the swift Monongahela on a 
shaky raft of rude construction, he narrowly 
missed going to the bottom ; and on another 
occasion he barely escaped death at the hands 
of hostile Indians He finally arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in midwinter of 1754, 
after an absence of nearly three months and 
a journey of seven hundred and fifty miles. 

Washington's trip into the interior is a pic- 
turesque incident in American history, but 
the reply which he brought from St. Pierre 
was an unsatisfactory one, as had been ex- 
pected. The French paid no attention to 
the warnings and demands of the English. 

They had no intention of turning their backs 
upon the fertile valley of the Ohio. On the 
contrary, theyjmshed on to the south, to the 
junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, drove out 
the English from the place, and built Fort Duquesne where the 
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At seventeen WasK- 
ington IV as one of the 
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rate surveyors in Vir- 
ginia, and at eighteen 
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lic surveyor. In the 
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city of Pittebui-g now stands This occuned in the spring of 
1754. The war had really commenced, although it was not 
formally declared until 1756 

Before taking up the story ot the war it will be well to note 
briefly the conditions under which the contest was begun. A 
review of these conditions will show that the English had the 
advantage in most respects. 

134 . England seemed Stronger than France in 1754. — In 1754 
France and England were the leading nations of the world. 
France claimed to be the strongest powei in Europe, and her 
claim was not an idle boast She had a large and well-disci- 
plined aimy; yet the power of England was constantly increas- 
ing, and she was particularly stiong on the sea. 

For the fiist few years the mother countries took no direct 
part in the war. It was carried on, for the most part, by the 
French and English colonists in America. Here the English 
had the advantage in numbers, as there were one million one 
hundred thousand English colonists and only eighty thousand 
French. 


In the matter of government the English colonists also had 
ThegoTem- advantage. New France, on the whole, had not 
mentof been well governed. Some few of the governois, like 
betteA^n^ Champlain and Frontenac, weie good and able men, 


that of 
France. 


but under the rule of many of the governors there 
was much dishonesty in office. 


Then again, the English colonists had a large measure of 
self-government, while the French had practically none They 
had no voice in the selection of theii officers, but were governed 
directly fiom Pans. This latter fact was an aid to the French 


in one respect. While the English colonists found it difficult 
to raise volunteer troops, the French commanders could practi- 
cally force the whole male population of military age into the 
array. However, the lack of self-government and compulsion 
from without took away some of the enthusiasm and patriotism 
from the I^rench troops. 

135 . The Albanv Congress. i 7 ‘!ii — In Sentember. ahniii 




Phiiadelthia, about 1754 

Philadelphia at this time and long afterwards was the largest cit> in the country. The spire 
on the left is that of the old Pennsylvania Statehouse, now called Independence Hall This 
picture IS from an old print which shows the eastern side of the city fiom the Delawaie Riier. 
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the time that Washington was preparing to set out on his 
errand to the French, and when war between France and 
England seemed certain, the English government insti noted 
the colonial governors to send commissioners or delegates to 
meet in a congress at Albany. The objects of the meeting 
were to make a treaty with the Iroquois Indians and to adopt a 
plan of union for the colonies. 

In June, 1754, about two months after the English had been 
dislodged from the present site of Pittsburg, delegates from 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land met at Albany. They made a treaty with the gress was 
Indians and declared that a union of the colonies ^eia to unite 

the coloniea. 

was “ absolutely necessary for their security and de- 
fense.” Franklin submitted a plan of union, but it was not 
adopted for reasons which have already been explained 
(§ IIS). 

136 . Washington’s Expedition. — Washington returned from 
his famous mission to the French at Fort Le Boeuf in January, 
1754. The reply which he brought from St. Pieire made it 
plain to Governor Dinwiddie that the time had come to put an 
army in the field. Preparations were made at once to that end. 
The legislature of Virginia made an appropriation for the sup- 
port of the troops, and in March Washington, at the head of 
seventy-five men, set out for the headwaters of the Ohio. While 
on his way, and at the present site of Cumberland, Maryland, 
information came to him that the English had been driven out 
and that the French were constructing a fort where the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela join to form the Ohio. This informa- 
tion caused Washington to change his plans. Instead Washington 

of pushing on to Fort Duquesne he built a breast- defeats the 
^ ° Fiencli near 

work which he very appropriately called Fort Neces- PortHeces- 

sity. While he was thus engaged, the French appeared, 

and Washington gave battle, taking them by surprise. It was 

soon over. The French party numbered thirty-two men. Ten 

of these were killed and twenty-one were captured, leaving one 

lone survivor to tell the tale to his people. This was the first 
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bloodshed of the contest known in America as the French and 
Indian War, and in Europe as the Seven Years’ Wax-. 

Washington then look up the work again on Fort Necessity, 
and on July 3 the French appeared and demanded a sut render 
Washington declined, and the fighting went on all 

He siiiren- « , , . , , • i i 

deredPort day. At night his men were hungry and tired, their 

Necessity, ammunition gone, and their guns made useless, m 
July 3, 1754. or o ' 

many cases, by the rain. They were also outnum- 
bered four to one. The English suirendcred, but were allowed 
to march away with their arms. This ended Washington’s first 
campaign. 

137 . General Braddock comes to America, 1755 — In the fol- 
lowing year, 1755, the English took the aggiessive, while the 
French determined to fight on the defensive Major Geneial 
Edward Braddock came over from England to be commander- 
in-chief of the forces in America Eiaddock was an able man 
and a brave soldier, but he knew nothing of the conditions and 
methods of frontier warfare. His military tactics which had 
been so successful on Fluropean battlefields failed utterly in the 
forests of North Aracnca 

It was difficult to plan a campaign against New France. 
The domains of the French were surrounded by dense forests 
through which it was not easy for an army to hew its 
way. Nature had left three great openings, however, 
and the English planned to make use of them. They 
determined to send one army into New France by 
way of Lake George, Lake Champlain, and the St. 
Lawrence River. Another was to ascend the I-Iiidson and the 
Mohawk rivers, and pass along the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario to the Niagara River. The third was to ascend the 
Potomac to Will’.s Creek (later named Fort Cumberland) and then 
cut its way across the country to Fort Duquesne. 

138 . Braddock defeated July 9, 1 755 - " General Braddock took 
COfhmand in person of this third expedition. Flo. started in the 
Spring of 1755, and after a tiresome march of twenty-seven days 
re&ellfd^Fort Chmbcrknd in May. After drilling the colonial 
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troops at this place for a time he set out on his inarch of one 
hundred and thirty miles through primeval forests to Fort 
Duquesne. The jouiney was an exceedingly difficult one. 
Much time was spent in felling trees, making bridges, and con- 
structing roads over quagmires for the passage of the army. 
The progress was slow, the army making on an average only a 
Uttle more than three miles a day. 

General Braddock led the forces over a very difficult course, 
taking almost no advantage of the natural waterways. Wash- 
ington, who knew the country well, was a member of the com- 
pany, but his advice in regal'd to the route was rarely sought by 
the headstrong commandei. Finally, on the 9 th of July, Brad- 
dock reached a point on the Monongahela River only eight or ten 
miles from the fort which he intended to attack. On this spot, 
still called Braddock’s field, and now dotted with factories and 
furnaces, there occurred one of the most pitiable massacres in 
all our colonial history. While Braddock was making his pain- 
ful progress toward the foit, he was watched by the scouts sent 
out by the French, while he himself sent out no scouts at all 

In the meantime there was dismay within the walls of Fort 
Duquesne. The French commander felt that he could not hold 
out against Braddock’s force of fifteen hundred men EngUsh 
and was about ready to abandon the fort. Finally a 1°^® 
reckless adventurer, Beaujeu by name, proposed that and 
a trap be set for the English in a ravine through slaughtered, 
which their course would lead them. This was done. The rest 
is soon told. The French and Indians, hiding behind trees and 
hilltops, poured a deadly fire into the ranks of the English as 
they marched along in regular order For two or three hours 
on a hot July day the English regulars and the colonial militia 
faced the fire, returning it as well as they could, while the 
forests and hills echoed with the war whoops of the savages. 
Braddock had forbidden his men to break ranks and to seek the 
shelter of the-4rees, consequently there was little for them to do 
but to furnish a mark for the enemy to shoot at. “We would 
fight,” they said, “if we could see anybody to fight with,” 
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Both the regulars and the militia displayed the highest 
bravery. Two horses were shot under Washington, and tour 
bullets pierced his coat. Braddock, too, fought well, if not 
wisely. He lost five horses in the fray, was wounded, died two 
days after the battle, and was buried near by. It was Wash- 
ington who placed him in his forest grave and read over his 
silent form the beautiful burial service of the Church of England 
The day was utterly lost. About eight hundred of the English 
were killed or wounded, while the enemy had about sixty killed 
and wounded out of a force of more than eight hundred men. 

139 . Acadians were Removed from Nova Scotia, 1755. — Only 
two months after the defeat of Braddock the deportation of the 
inhabitants of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, began The story of this 
simple people is a sad one, and Longfellow in his “ Evangeline ” 
has not exaggerated veiy greatly the wrongs which they suffered. 

It will be remembered that the French province of Acadia 
was surrendered to England by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
A treaty of peace, however, cannot change the nationality or the 
feelings of a people, and the Acadiaus in their hearts remained 
loyal to France and to the Catholic religion. This incensed their 
English masters. The poor people were governed in an op- 
pressive and tyrannical manner, and finally they refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the English, king. Later, when they 
were ready to do so, the English declined to permit them. It 
was decreed by the British that the Acadians should be forced, 
as a war measure, to leave their native land. This decree was 
carried into effect with unnecessary harshness and severity. 
About seven thousand of them were seized and scattered along 
the Atlantic coast from Canada to Louisiana, to get on as well 
Batsh as they could. The emigration began in September, 
WTO TOd until the following December. 

Sy It cannot be justly claimed that the Acadians were 

KagUsb. wholly loyal to Great Britain, and their deportation 
may possibly be justified as a war measure, but tjjere can be no 
excuse whatever for the severity with which the orders of the 
government were carried out. 
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The Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763 

140 . England formally declares War, 1756. — All of this fight- 
ing occurred without a declaration of war, but on May iS, 1756, 
England formally declared wai against France. The Seven Years’ 
War which ensued was a terrible contest in which xhePrencii 
France, Russia, and Austria fought against Prussia and nidiau 

31 * 111 

England. William Pitt of England, one of the greatest Amencawaa 
statesmen in the history of the woild, and Frederick a part of the 
the Great of Prussia, one of the world’s greatest war- years’ war 
riors, did much to bring about the success of England Europe, 
and Prussia. The result was that England drove France out of 
India and America, and that Prussia got a firm hold in Europe. 


1756 

After the formal declaration of war the English apparently 
made preparations to carry on the contest with more vigor. In 
June, 1756, General Abercrombie came over from England, and 
General Loudon followed in July. Still, nothing of importance 
was done. The French were more alert. Montcalm, an able 
commander “of the old sound stock,” had reached Quebec in May, 
and was not slow to take advantage of the inactivity of the Eng- 
lish generals, He strengthened the French forts, captured Fort 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, and later withdrew in safety behind 
the walls of Fort Ticonderoga, near the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain. 

It was impossible to carry on the war in the regular way dur- 
ing the winter months on account of the severe northern climate 
and the almost impassable forest tangles, yet hostilities ite war w 
did not entirely cease. Small companies of men on winter, 
skates and snowshoes traversed the frozen waterways, and 
ranged through the forests, defying the wintry blasts for the 
purpose of striking the enemy an unexpected blow. Nothing 
decisive, however, could be accomplished in this way. 
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In the following year Montcalm was again active. He sang 
the war songs and attended the war feasts of the neighboring 
Indians and enlisted many of them under the banner of the 
French. By the middle of the summer he had gathei'ed at 
Ticonderoga a formidable force of six thousand Frenchmen and 
Canadiams and two thoiusand Indians. 

141 . The Indian Massacre at Fort William Henry, ~ On the 
1st of August this lawless and bloodthirsty band bore down 
upon the Knglish at Fort William Henry, on the southern 
extremity of Lake (leorge The fort was taken after a stubborn 
resistance of five days. Three hundred of the Englishmen were 
killed, iiiauy more were wounded, and an epidemic of smallpox 
broke out in their midst. Nothing remained but siu'render. 
Montcalm was a generous victor and allowed the English to 
march out of the fort with all the honors of war. The Indians, 
however, were not so honorable. After having promised Mont- 
calm that they would live up to the condi- 
tions of the surrender, they fell upon the 
English Unexpectedly at dawn of the fol- 
lowing day and massacred them in large 
numbers. In spite of the threats and en- 
treaties of Montcalm, seventy men were 
killed — even the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals did not escape — and about two 
hundred were taken captive. The torch 
Wii UAM I’irr, completed the scene of destruction. The 
K«E F-kri/ifcinthim H,. bumecl and the bodies of the dead 
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WnuMl’irr, — 

Fi«E Kart sf Chatham. He was burne< 
was a friend of the were Cremated 

(joloiiich arjii vOii' lAO TSTtin 

sEailUy (fpposfjd (ipprti'tSive Wlilian 

apmnt them, the Eagllsh 
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Jtantly (tppus&l opprcMive WfUiaiu Pitt guides the War for 

urn's' English. - The military record for the 
^ ' year 1757 is a dismal one for the English, 

but preparations were being made which brouglit belter things 
to pass in the two following years. The most important event 
occurred iii June. 1757. WilUam Pitt, the Great Commoner, as 
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he was then called, obtained control of the government of Eng- 
land, and his great power at once made itself felt He planned 
to reduce the French by striking them at Louisburg, Quebec, 
and Foit Duquesne. There was nothing new m this plan of 
campaign, but he saw to it that men of action and wisdom were 
chosen to conduct the war in America. The leadership was 
placed in the hands of Amherst, Foibes, Howe, and Wolfe, 
Amherst was wise and prudent , Forbes was the “ man of iron,” 
a tried and successful soldier , Howe was a manly, able, and 
lovable character ; and Wolfe was the greatest of them all — 
a man who had distinguished himself on many battlefields, 
although now but thirty years of age. Evidently greater sue-' 
cesses were in store for the English aimy. 

1758 

143 . Louisburg Falls. — On the 7th of June, 1758, an Eng- 
lish fleet under Boscawen carrying ten thousand men under 
the command of Amherst and Wolfe appeared before Louis- 
burg The English were met with a galling fire, but the gallant 
Wolfe, wading through the shallow water in order to land 
quickly, led his men in a spirited attack on the fortifications. 
The place was taken, and as a result 5637 prisoners were sent to 
England. 

144 . Abercrombie is repulsed by Montcalm at Ticonderoga, — 
While Wolfe and Amherst were taking Louisburg, another 
English force under Abercrombie and Howe marched on 
Ticonderoga. Abercrombie, known among the colonists as 
“ Nabbiecrombie,” was a timid and faltering leader, while Howe, 
“the mirror of military virtue,” was the real leader of the expe- 
dition. Howe was killed in a skirmish with some French strag- 
glers, and the English army under Abercrombie was defeated 
with terrible slaughter by Montcalm with a force not one fourth 
as large. The English fought bravely, but were pooily com- 
manded. “A liraver or more stupid conflict,” says Professor 
Sloane, “is not recorded on the page of history.” When the 
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retreat was ordered, two thousand Englishmen were left dead 
before the walls of the stronghold. Abercrombie returned to 
England and took a seat in Parliament. 

145. Washington and Armstrong capture Fort Duquesne, — 
In November Geoige Washington and John Armstrong bore 
down upon the French at Fort Duquesne. When they reached 
the place, they found nothing but smoking rums. The French, 
despairing of holding the fort, had set fire to the place and had 

departed on the day before 
the arrival of the English. 
The English flag was hoisted, 
and a day of thanksgiving 
was observed. A little later 
the company went out to 
Bradclock’s ill-fated field and 
buried the whitening skele- 
tons of the victims of three 
years before. A small gar- 
rison was left at the place 
and the name of Fort Du- 
quesne was changed to Pitts- 
burg in honor of England’s 
greatest statesman, 

146. Wolfe captures Quebec, 
1759 — The English were 
fast pushing on to the crown- 
ing glory at Quebec. Pitt 
mapped out the campaign 
foi the year with wonderful skill. Amherst was made com- 
tnander-in-chief, although Wolfe stands out most prominently 
in the operations of 1759* ft Y?as he who took Quebec after 
a brilliant attack and thus virtually ended the war. The story 
is a thriiling one. Wolfe was frail of body but wonderfully 
alert of mind. He saw that a crisis was coming. It was his 
greatest wish, he said, “ to he without pain for a few days and 
able to do his duty.” His task was a difficult one. Quebec 



JAMIS WtlU't. 

The Conriuctur of Quebec was born in Eng- 
lawi in ami was a noted soldier at the 
age of tiventy. He fell at Quebec in 1759. 
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was the strongest fortified place on the American continent and 
was defended, moreover, by the gallant Montcalm at the head 
of a fine body of men It was located on a high eminence far 
above the river and was thus very difficult to reach. But the 
shrewd and dashing Wolfe determined to lead his men under 
cover of the darkness up a steep winding and narrow path to 
the plains above. It was a perilous undertaking, and Wolfe felt 
the seriousness of the attempt. 

At two in the morning the signal was given for the army to 
move. The men crept noiselessly up the steep bank of the 
liver, being compelled to drop on their hands and knees where 
the hill was almost perpendicular. But they reached the top, 
and at dawn on the 13th of September Wolfe with his five 
thousand men was in possession of the now historic Plains of 
Abraham, Montcalm was completely surprised and saw at once 
that he must either fight or surrender. He was not the kind of 
man to surrender unless compelled to do so, hence he gave battle. 
In the terrible conflict which followed, the gallant Wolfe was 
wounded twice, and a third time fatally. He was carried to 
the rear, refused surgical assistance, and died giving his com- 
mands to the army. 

Montcalm also fell fighting bravely. He was wounded hut 
did not withdraw, and while rallying his troops was -struck 
by the fatal bullet. He died on the day after the battle and 
was buried in a convent chapel in the city which he defended 
so well. It is said that his grave was made for the most part 
by the bursting of a shell during the bombardment. In the 
governor’s garden at Quebec there is a fitting memorial to the 
two brave men A monument bears the name of Wolfe on one 
side and that of Montcalm on the other, with the inscription : 
“Valor gave a united death, History a united fame, Posterity 
a united monument.” 

Wolfe had won the clay. Quebec fell on the i8th of Sep- 
tember, and the fate of the French was practically New Prance 
sealed. ^ is no more 

On the 8th of September of the following year Montreal fell. 
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New France was no more, and the English were supreme on 
the continent of North America. 

147 . The Treaty of Paris, 1763 —The war went on in Europe 

for three years longer, and a treaty 
of peace was not made until 1763, 
By this treaty, France surrendered 
to Great Biitain all of her posses- 
sions on the continent east of the 

Canada and the east- 
ern half of the great Mississippi 
valley thus fell into the hands of 
British. France was permitted 
retain the West Indies and two 
X 4. small islands, St Pierre 

The treaty 

makes Great and Miquelon, in the 
preineia Gulf of St. Lawience, for 

north Ushing pu) poses. Spain, 

Loui. J-mpk Mcmcum Amenca drawn 

'rhe brave “Defeiulet of Quebec’* mto the war as an ally of France, 

was born 111 trance in 1712, and surrendered Florida to England 
tnterea the rrench army at iourteen» ^ ° 

In Cana<b he displayed “skill, cuur- and received Louisiana from 

KtFrSf JhS r’“« " The treaty vat 

“find hw grave under the rums of concluded at Paris on the loth of 
the colony.’' He fell defending ^ t 1 , 

the Hag of bus country m 1759. February, 1763. It marked the 

close of the struggle between 
France and Great Britain which had been going on for three 
quarters of a century for possession of North America. 
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Champlain sailed up the St, Lawrence River. 
Champlain founded Quebec. 

The French and Indian War. 

The Albany Congress. 

Braddock’s defeat. 

Quebec fell. 

Great Britain supreme in North America. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

/ 

148 , Great Britain triumphs over France. — The treaty of 
1763 marks the close of a long struggle, nearly three quarters 
of a century of conflict, between Great Britain and France for 
territory in America. France had lost. Great Britain had won. 
A little over half a centuiy before it seemed that the jiovver of 
Fiance would be triumphant, and her influence dominant in 
America. By i6go, besides their well-grounded hopes of em- 
pire in India and their power in Cayenne, the French had in 
North America, Canada, Acadia (Nova Scotia), Cape Breton 
Island, the fishing banks of Newfoundland, the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and inland Louisiana They ‘‘held North America 
by its two ends, the mouths of its two great rivers.” But by 
the Seven Years’ War France lost her merchant and military 
marine and her hope of control in India , and in America she 
gave up Canada to Britain and Louisiana to Spain and retired 
from the continent. France ceased forever to be an American 
power. . 

The power of Great Britain was wonderfully advanced by this 

famous war. Besides her empire in India she gamed Canada 

from France, and Florida from Spain, and thus became the 

owner of all North America west to the Mississippi River. 

France had now been removed from the north side England 

of the colonies and Spain from their south side, and gamed mucli 
,1 terntory in 

the colonists “were no longer between the upper and the Seven 

the nether millstone.” Could England now provide Years* Wai. 

for the peaceful^ government of these colonies, the growth of 

their trade, and their inevitable expansion toward the west? 

Thus we see that the Seven Years’ War was a world war, and 

‘13 
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as the|-esult of it England had to face the problem of governing 
a woy empire, 

1^ British Government. — She had to do this at a time when 
jiw government was corrupt and when a stupid and obstinate 
king was coming to the throne who would no longer trust great 
ministers to rule. The cause of the American Revolution lay 
in England as well as in America, and one of its principal 
causes was George III. George’s grandfather, George II 
(1727-1760), had complained that England was a country in 
which “the minister was the king." George Ill's mother said 
The govern- to him when he came to the throne, “ George, be 
king ! " She meant for him to take the government 
idng obetl- into his own hands. George III tried to lollow this 
nate. foolish advice. 

He did not attempt to govern without Parliament, by 
having a standing army and levying taxes without the consent 
of the people's representatives, as the Stuart kings had done ; 
but he attempted to control the.se representatives. He would 
not choose for his ministers the great men of the realm, like 
Pitt and Fox and Burke. He set about systematically to get a 
body of supporters in Parliament who came to be known as the 
“ King’s friends,” and who could control enough votes 
trtedtacon- in that body to do what the king wanted. Geoige 
trolParlia- ^y^s able to do this by bribes and threats, titles 
and appointments, and by royal attentions and favors 
which were then, even more than now, powerful social forces in 
controlling public men. Thus the king managed Parliament 
by a kind of bribery. 

Members of Parliament did not represent the people. In 
TiEwramott America the representatives, who taxed and gov- 
M'Stmw represented a body of people who lived in cer- 

la Pallia- tain definite local areas, in towns and counties. In 
England representation was of interests and classes, 
not of districts of people, and many of the populous manufactur- 
ing cities in north and central England that had grown up in 
yecent years had no representation at ah in Parliament, while 
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little “rotten boroughs,’’ like Gatton and “Old Sanim,’’ consist- 
ing only of a green mound and a ruined wall, still had mem- 
bers of Parliament merely because they had had them long ago. 
Thus we see that Great Britain was facing new colonial problems 
with a stupid and wrong-headed king and a deformed and 
corrupt legislature. It was a situation calculated to promote 
bad policies and tiouble with the colonies. 

150 British Debts and Expenses — Great Britain had been at 
great expense in the late war. Her debt had moie than doubled, 
Her expenses in America for colonial government were now to • 
be nearly five times what they had been before the war. It was 
thought to be necessary to send soldiers and ships to Amenca 
to prevent P’raiu'c from attempting to recover what she had 
lost, and to piotect the colonists from the dangerous Indians 
upon the frontier. No part of the' British Empire had received 
more benefit from the Seven Years’ War than America, and it 
was thought that it was now only reasonable and fair that the 
colonies should help bear some of the burden of their protection 
and support. The Indians had gotten on better with the French 
than with the English, and they were not ready to submit to 
Pontiac’a English rule. Pontiac’s Conspiracy which led to a 
War, i7<^. great Indian war lasting for fourteen months, result- 
ing in the massacre of hundreds of families on the frontier and 
the burning of their homes, seemed to show the need for 
protection by English soldiers 

In this situation, when Lord Grenville came into power, 
under George III, in 1763, he found the landloids seeking to 
GMTilte shift some of the burdens of increasing taxation on to 
Sqr^tr colonies, and the commercial classes trying more 
mwaresto fully to monopolize the colonial trade. Under the 
bapasaaS. influence ot these two classes Grenville, who was not 
much of a statesman, instituted a new colonial policy. He de- 
tefinlfted upon three measures which a great English historian 
says produced the American Revolution : — 

I. To enforce the trade laws. 

8* Tn quarter in America a part of the British army. 
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3. To raise by Parliamentary taxation a part of the money 
necessary for the army’s suppoit. 

151 . The Trade Laws. — For more than a hundred years 
before the quarrel with the mother country began, Parliament 
had, from time to time, pas-sed “navigation acts,’’ to regulate 
colonial trade The purpose of these laws was to secure for 
British subjects a monopoly of this trade They were more 
liberal and nioie favorable to the colonies than those of other 
nations, but in many ways they restricted colonial trade. The 
British were seeking to beat the Dutch and the French in 
trade, and they wanted colonies as a market for British mer- 
chandise and as a place from which needed supplies could be 
obtained. 

Great Britain wished to carry her own goods over the sea and 
to increase the number of her ships and sailois. So the first Navi- 
gation Act, passed in 1660, provided that no goods should be 
imported into the colonies except in British, or colonial, vessels 
manned by British seamen. Colonial manufactures „ ^ 
were to be suppressed, New England timber could not Britain 
be freely exchanged for the molasses and sugar from 
the French West Indies. Only British subjects and coiomeaasa 
vessels could trade with the colonies, and the Amen- 
cans had to sell all their exports in British ports, and 
all goods brought from Europe had first to be landed in Great 
Britain. All this added to the profits of British merchants, some- 
times at the expense of American merchants 

Now these restrictive trade laws had not been carefully 
enforced. Colonial merchants, especially those in New Eng- 


land, had evaded them. John Adams said they had jjg.jj.jgj 
ceased to be used, and their enforcement was no laws had 
longer expected. Much smuggling was indulged in. “jfojggg 
It was the attempt to prevent this evasion of the trade 


duties that had led to the celebrated “Writs of Assistance” in 


1761. British, customhouse officers applied to the courts for 
writs authorizing them to search merchants’ stores and houses 
for smuggled goods. These wiits, legal and proper under some 
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circumstances, might be used as a means of annoyance and 
injustice. They could be transferred by one person to anothei, 
and report was not bound to be made to the court to show how 
they had been used and what houses had been 
poredtiiB searched. James Otis, an eloquent young lawyer 
“Wntsof jji Massachusetts, resigned as state’s attorney to 
speak, without fee, against these writs; and John 
Adams, who heard Otis’s famous speech in 1761, said that Otis 
was “ like a flame of fire,” and that “then and there American 
independence was born.” 

The British ministry now proposed strictly to enforce these 
laws. It had been costing thice dollars to collect one dollar of 
British revenue at American ports. Revenue ofifi- 
try to eu- who had been living in England, drawing their 

ttTeia° a neglecting their duties, were oideied to their 

posts, or naval officers were appointed in their stead. 
The governors were urged to suppress smuggling, and ships 
were stationed on tire American coasts for this purpose. Ameri- 
can ships and goods were seized, and offenders were tried m 
naval courts, without a jury. It is quite clear that if these hard 
trade laws were to be rigidly enforced the Americans would find 
it to their interest to do without British protection, as they were 
now able to do since the French had been driven from Canada. 

152 , The Quartering Policy. — The colonists had a dread 
of a standing army. They had not liked the king’s troops in 
TiisAmaf- England, and their fathers had opposed the Stuart 
leans felt kings in the seventeenth century for quartering sol- 
diers on them. They liked militia Iqetter than regu- 
aeivBsand lars, and they felt that they had always readily 
iftoTrtding responded with their own mihtia 111 time of danger 

teBtitisii Now that there -was less danger than before, the 
Americans felt able to protect themselves. They 
believed that the purpose of bringing troops to America was 
to strengthen the royal authority and prevent tjje violation of 
the revenue laws. They did not want to pay for the support 
of thtso soldiers, and they took the ground that soldiers could 
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be stationed among them only by the consent of then colonial 
assemblies. With the Annual Mutiny Act of 1765, to provide 
for the control and discipline of the army, Parliament passed a 
Quartering Act, to provide for the accommodation of the larger 
number of soldiers to be sent to America. New York refused 
to furnish barracks for these troops, and Parliament suspended 
the New York Assembly (1767) until it would make amends 
The British rulers ought to have seen that if they persisted in 
this policy it would surely lead to a serious quarrel 

153 . The Taxing Policy; the Stamp Act, 1765. — To get 
money for his troops and to enforce his laws the king or his 
minister proposed an entirely new scheme of taxation In an 
almost empty Parliament where theie was veiy little interest in 
the matter, a law was passed which in its consequences " must 
be deemed one of the most momentous legislative acts in the 
history of mankind.” This was the famous, or infamoms, Stamp 
Act, levying duties on legal documents, wills, licenses, news- 
papers, pamphlets, etc. The proceeds of tb e tax were to go toward 
paying England’s expenses in governing America, which were 
now about ;^!u700,ooo a year ; and it was thought the Stamp 
Act would produce about 1^500,000, or nearly one third of this 
amount. Offenses against the act were to be tried m admiralty 
courts, without a jury. 

The old system of getting money for the king’s wars or his 
colonial government was by " requisitions ” ; that is, the king, 
through his royal governor, asked each colony for the money, 
stating the purpose of his request; and the colonial assemblies, 
in which the people were represented, levied the tax if they 
chose to do so. j Grenville did not believe that all the colonies 
would furnish money in this way, and it is pretty certain that 
they would not have done so They did not like the purpose 
for which the money was wanted. Grenville believed the stamp 
tax was as easy as any (as it probably was), and he gave the 
colonies a yeaj- in which to agree upon a better taxing measure, 
or one more to their liking ; but he gave notice that the tax must 
be provided for, or Parliament would assess it. 
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A storm of protest aiose among the Americans against this 
enforced taxation by a legislature in which they were not repre- 
sented. When the stamp officers were announced, nots occurred. 

The “ Sons of Liberty” marched thiough the streets 
The Amen- , . , , , ,, , 

cans protest shouting, "Liberty, property, and no stamps, they 

agamst the compelled the stamp officers to resign, and pulled 
Stamp Act '■ . , ; , , , , 

down an image of the king; the people agreed not 

to import EnglLh goods, and they destroyed the stamps, so 

that when the time came to enforce the act (November i, 1765), 

in many colonies there were no stamps to be had. 

The Americans did not wish to be represented in Parliament, 
for they would be in a small minority there, and that would not 
save them from the ta.x. Nor was it meiely paying they ob- 
jected to, foi they had always been ready to pay a fair share 
for their own support and defense and to raise ti oops and fight 
against the enemic.s of Gieat Biitain. They were even willing, 
for the sake of the whole empire, to submit to a rea- 
sonable external tariff tax on imports. They held 
interna! a donicstic internal tax like the stamp tax, 

taxes, 

whose purpose was not to regulate trade but to get rev- 
enue, and to make taxes lighter in England, — that such a tax 
could be levied only by their colonial assemblies. They resolved 
to resist this tax and not to give up the right to tax themselves, 
which was a right of Englishmen as old as Magna Charta. 
In doing this they only stood by English principles and exam- 
ples. The principle that taxation and representation are not 
' to be .separated and that no people should be taxed except by 
themselves or their representatives, " lay at the very root of 
the English idea of liberty.” The English people had asserted 
this principle time and again — in Magna Charta (1215), in the 
Petition of Right (1628), and in the “Glorious Revolution” of 
i688. 


154 . Patrick Henry stirred the House of Burgesses. — Virginia 
sounded the first note of alarm, and sent forth the first public 
reaasertion of this old English doctrine on taxation, destined 
to he proclaimed and fought for again in the American Revo- 
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lution. Patrick Henry, the greatest orator of the Revolution, 
offered a set of resolutions in the Burgesses (May 29, 1765). 
Henry was a boldand radical advocate of liberty His resolutions 
against the Stamp Act asseited that self-taxation was “the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of British freedom, that the Assembly 
of Virginia alone had the right to tax Virginians, and that any 
attempt to vest this power in any other body tended to destroy 
British as well as American freedom ” One of the old tradi- 
tions of the Revolution relates that Henry in defending these 
resolutions, at the climax of an eloquent passage exclaimed, 
" Cmsar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell, and George 
III — " (" Treason ! Treason ! ” shouted several members) “may 
profit by their example. If that be tieason, make the most 
of it.” Such was the fieiy spirit of Patrick Henry. 

155. The Stamp Act Congress, 1765. — The colonies now began 
to unite. Their leading men began to correspond with one 
another. Massachusetts took the lead in calling a congress of 
the colonies This was done by a circular letter sent out to the 
colonial assemblies. South Carolina was first to respond. Nine 
states — Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delawaie, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina — sent delegates to the “ Stamp Act Congress,” or meeting, 
in New York (October, 1765), to consult together about their 
circumstances, to represent dutifully their condition to the home 
government, and to implore relief from the tax measures of Par- 
liament. Here were the seeds of union, the first example of 
final combination among the colonies 

This congress could not pass a law nor act like a government 
in any way. It merely s/>o^g for the colonies, recommended 
them to have agents in London, petitioned the king The coiomea 
and the Commons, and published a “ Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances.” This was a very able state tiieu pnnei- 
paper. It was written by John Dickinson, and it sums 1765. 
up well the.ri^ghts of the colonies. It said the colonists owed 
allegiance to Great Britain, but they had the same rights as Eng- 
lishmen at home ; that no taxes ever had been, or could be, right- 
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fully imposed upon them except by their own legislatures in which 
they were represented ; that they could not be represented in 
Parliament, that supplies to the king weie gifts of the people, 
and that it was unconstitutional for the people of Great Britain 
to grant to the king the property of the colonists , that trial by 
jury was an old and piecious right ; that there was a difference 
between legislation and taxation ; that while Parliament might 
make new laws or pass acts to regulate the trade of the whole 
empire, taxes were always to be consented to by the representa- 
tives of the people who paid them. 

156, Able English Statesmen sided with the Colonists — These 
principles were accepted in Great Britain as firmly as in Amer- 
ica. The luiglish people did not mean to oppress the Ameii- 
cans or deprive them of their rights. We ought not to think of 
this quairel over taxes and the rights of the colonies as being 
between the English people on one side and the Americans 
oh the other. It was rather between two pat-ties, the Tones in 
England and America, on one side, and the W/ngs in both coun- 
tries, on the other, Pitt and Buike and Fox and Barr6 and 
Camden, the ablest statesmen of England, were on the American 
side. Pitt (Lord Chatham) said he rejoiced that America had 
re.sisted, and he spoke boldly for the same principle of taxation 
as that advocated in America by Hancock, Adams, Henry, and 
Otis. He said Parliament had no right to tax America, It had 
a right, he said, to legislate for the Americans and "to bind 
them in all cases whatsoever, except to take their money out 
of their pockets without their consent.” Burke did not think so 
much of the right of taxation, but he pleaded for the old prac- 
tice (of requisitions), which, he said, had worked well. He 
thought it was unwise to tax the Americans, as it would cause 
disturbances and ill feeling, 

157. Stamp Act repealed, 1766. — In spite of the arguments 
of the government and the wish of the king, Grenville had to 
give way. Rockingham became minister, and the Stamp Act 
was repealed the year after it was passed (1766)" It was seen 
that it o&uld not he enforced without great expense and perhaps 
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bloodshed. The British merchants found their goods were not 
selling so well in America, and they urged Parliament to lepeal 
the act. With the repeal Parliament passed a Declamtory Act, 
without opposition, asserting the rig]it to tax America 

The repeal caused universal rejoicing throughout the British 
dominions. The Americans celebrated with bonfires and 
speeches. They wanted to be loyal Englishmen. John Adams 
said they were “ as quiet and submissive to government as any 
people under the sun, and as little inclined to tumult and sedi- 
tion.” They took no notice of the Declaratory Act, for they 
cared very little about what resolutions, or platforms, were 
adopted so long as they were not put into force. 

158 . American Tories became Unpopular. — Unfortunately it 
was now proposed by the British government to strengthen the 
royal authoiity in Ametica, to sustain the royal governors and 
judges by the army and make them more independent of popu- 
lar favor, and to revise the democratic constitutions of some of 
the colonies. The Whigs believed, as Governor Hutchinson’s 
letters which Franklin sent to America showed, that these pro- 
posals came to Parliament from the Tories in America, and this 
made the Tories very unpopular. The American Tories led 
the English rulers to believe that the orderly classes in America 
were in favor of more authority and taxes, and if Parliament 
would only show a firm hand, the disorderly element would have 
to submit. In 1 767 Parliament resumed the taxing policy and 
“from this time,” says an English historian, “the English 
government of America is little more than a series of deplorable 
blunders.” 

159 Townshend Acts passed, 1767. — In this year the Town- 
shend Acts were passed : one suspended the New York Legisla- 
ture till it would provide barracks for the royal troops (§ 152); 
another provided for further enforcing the trade laws, a 
third laid taxes on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper, and tea. 
Townshend said he would observe the American distinction 
between internal and external taxation ; so he provided that his 
taxes were to be coliected at the ports, like an external tax. But 
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the Americatis were not to be caught by a smart tiick like that. 
They saw that while the/o^w of the tax was diifeient from that 
of the stamp tax, the was the same, — it was to raise 
revenue, not to regulate trade, and they would not submit to it 
The colonists got up non-importation agreements, promising 
not to buy English manufactures, especially those on which 

duties were laid. Sam- 
shend meas- nd Adaius, the “ Father 
uieswe Qf Revolution” in 

resisted, , , , , 

Massachusetts, tvho 
knew how to organize the people 
and stir them up to resistance, got 
the Massachusetts Assembly, of 
which he was the leading member, 
to adopt a notable Ctmt-lar Letter 
to the other assemblies. This let- 
ter, which Adams wrote (Febru- 
Samuei ^.ly II, 1768), protested 

Adams stirs against the Townshend 
the colonists ° , . , , 

to protest Acts, and again set forth 

again. boldly the American ar- 
guments and principles on taxation. 
It asked the other assemblies to 
protest and try to get the acts re- 
pealed, Adams said that the 
Townshend Acts were tmeonstitu- 
tiojial and that to make the royal 
governors and judges independent 
of the people would endanger their 
liberties. He did not want the people to pay a tax for a stand- 
ing army forced on them in time of peace nor to support officers 
who were unfriendly to the people and whom the people could 
Great not control. This letter gave offense to the king and 
bis ministers, and tbe'M^saebusetts legislature was 
dttft ft-pwt. dissolved for refusing to TScall it, and the assemblies 
Mwylattd, South Carolina, and Georgia were dissolved for 



Samcel Aham',, 

“The Father uf the American Revo- 
lution " vva< born in Boston in T722, 
Anri wflt grartuaterl from Harvard in 
1742 The chief work of his life was his 
resistance to the tyranny of the king 
of England, and he did mute than 
any other wan to bring on the Amcr- 
iesn Rcvulution, lie died in 1803. 
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expressing approval of it. That of Virginia was dissolved for 
expressing disapproval of Parliament’s tieatment of New York. 
So the breach was widening 

160 . British and Colonists come to Blows. — The Americans 
also resisted the British policy by outbreaks of riots and mob 
violence, — a 1 esistance which was not always to their credit 
and which did their cause more harm than good, as lawless vio- 
lence always does The levenue officers were disliked. They 
were too arrogant and strict When some of them seized a ship 
of John Hancock’s, a mob chased them back to the Biitish frig- 
ate The Gaspdc, a revenue cutter, which was too active in 
.suppressing smuggling, ran on a sand bar, where it stuck fast. 
It was then boarded and burned to the water’s edge by a band 
of Rhode Islanders, and no one would testify and help punish 
the offenders (1772) In North Carolina the “ Regulators,” who 
felt oppressed by heavy taxes and who had sought in vain for 
peaceable relief, met a body of Governor Tryon’s militia- in a 
pitched battle and were defeated m the battle of Alamance, ' 
May 16, 1771. 

On the other hand, the conduct of the British government 
was worse than the violence of the Americans. In the win- 
ter of 1768-1769, as a means of enforcing the Townshend 
measures. Parliament revived an old law of Henry VIII’s time, 
authorizing the king to bring to England for trial any one 
accused of treason in the colonies, and in 1772 it was ordered 
that those who had burned the GaspSe should be sent over if 
they could be caught. To carry out such a policy (it may have 
been only a threat) might i-esult in injustice and tyranny, for it* 
violated the old right of every Englishman to be tried by a jury 
in the neighborhood where he was charged with crime. Burke 
denounced this law, and said that under it “ a person may be 
executed according to form, but he can never be tried according 
to justice.” 

When the British soldiers came, they found a hostile people. 
Their presence stirred up bad blood. In New York they cut 
down a liberty pole which the people had erected, and this caused 
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a not In Eostoii (Maich 5, 1770) a ciovvd of men and boys 
hooted at a uiiporal’s guard of soldiers in the streets, 
Smflre udliug them “lobsteis,” “rascals,” and “bloody 
on Boston hacks,” aiul with sticks and stones and thieats they 
juovoked the soldieis into filing on the ciowd. Five 
uti/ens were killed oiitiight, and six weie wounded. All Boston 
was ev'ded to tieiec anger and resentment against the British 

A great mass meeting expressed 

I the indignation ol the people and 

' * demanded the withdrawal of the 
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troops. Governoi Hutchinson felt 
compelled to comply, and the sol- 
diers wcie lenioved to an island 
in Boston Bay. This event, called 
the “ Boston Massacie,” was alto- 
gether unnecessary and was al- 
most accidental, but it was called 
to mind from year to year by 
memorial meetings and speeches, 
and was thus used as a means of 
arousing hatred against the Brit- 
ish It did as much as any other 
event • to cause separation and 
war. 

161 The Tea Tax and Boston 
“Tea Party.” — In 1770 the 
Townshend tax measures were all 
repealed except the tea tax. This 
was retained for tlie sake of the 
principle, to show that Pai liament 
would not give up the right to tax 
the Americans It was a most 
foolish policy, one that no real 
statesman woukh ever be guilty 
of. The tea tax was useless tor 
revenue, and the only purpose it 
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served was to lcee[) up the agitation in America Burke pleaded 

in vain for its lepeal and for full restoiation of the old way 

of letting Lhc colonies tax and govern themselves The min- 

istiv atiaiiged tor the Ameiicans to get their tea 

cheaper than before, even after the tax was paid- dumped mto 

But the Americans felt that the whole issue on taxa- Boaton 
, , , „ , harbor 

tloa was involved in tins tax on tea. To give up tins 

would be to give up all, ~ the principle of .self-taxation and the 



oui M u imsi I rs Siathiou-,!., UosroN 

'Iht “Old Statohouse,’’ limit for IlriUih otriicri in 1712, is the oldest 
publiL building nun standing in ISoston. Kiom the tuLonv over the 
steps the Isnglish goveinocs used to teasl the rujal iHoelamations 
When Washington sisited I’oston in 1781) a laige leeeption was given 
t(j him in this budding. It is no lotigei use-l for oifieial purposes. 

I ights of popular assemblies So when the tea came, it was sent 
back nr destroytxl or stored away to mold. In Boston, when the 
governor refused to send back the tea, a party of citizens dis- 
guised as Indians boarded a vessel and threw the tea into the 
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■su.i. Ameucans generally fell that they did right in lesisting 
this unlawful ta\ “Shame on the American,” said Wendell 
Idiillips many yeais later, ‘‘ who callb the tea tax a laiv ” 



Fis’l't'ii, Haii, "Boston. 

Fcini ml H.tII, cm the “ rr.i(H« of Liberty,” as, it came to be called because 
Si I manv important liberty meetings were held within its walls, was 
built about 1^40, as a market house for Boston, at the e'peiise of 
S'l-ter Faneuil, .a trench inerehant of that city. It was enlaiged in 
llioC. 

.\l! these disturbances and disoiders excited the anger of the 
kisfj; and his ministers They felt that the Americans were 
rebels and riotens and must be made to obey the law 
hwkK.itsiiM Inc lories in America were urging the government 
ttijcihmistfv oxetvise a firmer authority and to send more troops. 

U1 siiiMds , , 11 , . 

“ Moie govern meut, too much liberty, was their cry. 
The ifuc iHilicy would have been to do as Pitt and Burke advised, 
i‘> reped tlie tea tax and seek peace and crmciiiation with 
Amerii.i But instead of this Parliament turned to the fatal 

puHcy «>f coercion. 
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163 Summary of American Grievances to 1774. — J^cloie vvc 
uoUll, Ihe cotiLive nieasuies which l’<ii luimeiit adojiled let us 
sumniiiii/e Anieiican grievances uj) to 1774 . — 

1 A i’ailiameiit in which Amciicatis vveic wliolly imiepic- 
sunted claimed and had exctcisccl the [lowor — 

(n) to restrict then commerce; 

f/i) to tax them 

(r) to sus[iend then assemblu's 

3. Iiutish lioops were planted amoiiic tliem to coeice Iheni. 

p 1 heir fTovetnors and jud'^es weie to he made independent 
ol theii asseinlilies. 

4. 'I'he piotectiou ol the ukIu ol tiial by jiiiy had been taken 
away in reitiua cases 

5. Their citi/ens were thieatenccl with tianspoilation lot 
trial 

163 . The Intolerable Acts — Instead of retiacing; its .steps and 
lelieviug the tears ol the Americans on these matters, Pailmment 
proceeded to pass thiee mtoleiable coeicive measiiies. — 

I. Thi r>o.\toii Pott Bill — This closed the port of Boston, 
allowing no ships to come or go, till the tea that had been de- 
stroyed had been paid for. Only food and fuel could be 
brought in The customhouse was removed to Salem and an 
ICuglish man-of-war was to blockade the poit wSo Boston was 
to be punished by having hei trade and [irnspeiity destiuyed. 
“ The property ot unoffending thousands is arbitrarily taken 
away for the act of a few individuals ” 

2 The J/assiu/iHsttP Act. — This revoked the Massachusetts 
charter of 1691, and a new form of government wa,s given to 
that enloiiy The upper house (senate) was now t ibe appointed 
by the crown. The governor’s power was to be increased and 
he was no longer to depend on the people The judges, magis- 
trates, and sheriffs were to be appointed by the loynl governor, 
and the jurors were to be summrmecl by these sheriffs and he 110 
longer elective. The right of public meeting was to be abridged, 

the old town meetings, as “nests of sedition and self-govern- 
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menl," wtnc t(j he bruken up. Men like Suinuel Adani.s were 
not U) he j^iven u elnince to aioiibc the pcoiile against the gov- 
ermucut If Amet leans .submitted to this act, “their chartcied 
lights and libel ties weio annihilated ” 

'J'/ir Ail Jot the Jidimmsinition of Justice — This provided 
that d any [lerson ucrc indicted for minder in Massachusetts 
and it appealed to the governor or judge that his act was com- 
mitted in aiding inagistiates to .siijipie.s.s tiimult.s and iiots and 
that a hilr trial (.ouLd not be had, the prisoner should be .sent to 
bhigland or to another colony fot trial Cajitam Preston had 
been eiv'i'ii a tail tiuil ;ind had been acrpiitted for the “ Boston 
Mass.'ine,’’ but the British goveininent was deteiinuied not to 
allow JVI.iss,i( luisetts juries to try Biiti.sh .soklicr.s for offense.s 
committed 111 ineset ving mdei. The Ainei leans telt that this was 
to encourage the .soldiei.s to use foice and to shield them fiom 
punishinetU lor violence, and that the “lives of citizens might be 
de.^troyed with impunity.” 

In addition to those three measures a new Quartet mg Act 
itvis p,i'..sed, by which General Gage was made governor ot 
Massachusetts, and more troops were to be quartered in Boston 

The same year < 1774) the Quebec Act was passed, extending 
Canada to the Ohio River under French law, arbitral y rule, and 
the Calholic religion. This act was one ol wise toleration. It 
had III) reference to the Thirteen Colonies and it did not take 
aw.iy any legal privileges of Englishmen. But the colonies 
believed it was directed against them, it was offensive especially 
to New England and the colonics claiming territory in the 
Wcbt, and it was an important influence in jiroducing the 
Anu'ric.in Revolution 

164 The Colonies unite ; Committees of Correspondence — The 
encrcive acts were directed against Massachusetts, but they 
threatened the rights ot every other colony. In the face of a 
fnmnion danger all were ready to unite to siippoit Massachii- 
Frotisions were sent in Hicston from other colonies. 
Virginu appointed a day for prayer and fasting, and it was 
r-peogniKil that isuch an injury to one was the concern of all 
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The colouies were hu ajjatl, tuivcl vvut. dilTn nil, Imt they had :i 
means ot acting to^elhei In 1772 the Mdss.udiuscttb t(jwus 
under the leadership of Samuel Adams be^an lo eonespoud rvith 
one anothei In 1773 I'alrkk Henry and 'rhomas Jeffen.on 
secured from the llmgesses in Viiftmia a peimaneul C Oinuiiitcc 
of C oinspoihli )uc, “to maintain a eoriospondenee with our 
sister colonies ” Other colonies followed this example. This 
was iiiiportaiit as a means of coopeiatiiif^ 111 then lesistance to 
the lK ts ot I'ai hameiil, and was one ot the euily step , m loimiiie 
the iiiuoii. 

165 The First Continental Congiess, 1774. -'I'hiomth tlu'se 
('ommitlees of OoiiespondeiK e sevi.ial :iss<uuhlies sup, .nested a, 
coiiftiess nl the colomes MussaehiiseUs issued the call, and 
tiie congress met at I’luiadclpliia, Seplemhei 5, 177^1 d'lune 
weie delegates trom cveiy colony cwccpi ticrugia, where the 
govetnoi iiiteifeied. This was one o( the most inipoitant 
meetings thus far held in the colonies It began a mov'ement 
which latei resulted in throwing off British aullioiity and erect- 
ing a new government in America. 

The Congress published a famoirs “Declaiation of Rights” 
in which it approved the course of Massachusetts, demanded the 
repeal ^)f the coercive measures and the Oiiehec Act, Declaration 
denounced as illegal a standing army in time of peace Rights 
without the consent of the colony, and complained of the disso- 
lution of their assemblies. The colonies now denied the right 
of Parliament to legislate tor them, though they were willing 
to submit to honest tiade regulations; they sent addresses to 
the king, to the people of Great Britain and to Canada ('asking 
Canada to join in lesislaiice), and finally and most 
important, the Congress foimed the AiiicitLiiii nottoira- 

ciatwH, tor the non-importation and non-coiisumption 
of British goods This agreeineiil was to be enfoiced Bntiali 
m the colonies by lludr own town and comity com- 
raittees, and any colony not cooperating was to he regaided as 
“an enemy to 'the libertie.s of the country ” The Congress let 
it be understood that foree against Massachusetts would be met 
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h) Ifiur tidiii the lUiiled i olimies I’chnc ad](siuuin<^ it called 
aiKith'-i (‘(iii^ie'ss to iiii-ct in iM.i), 1775 

166 Lord North’s Proposals ~ I and North now pi oposed that 
it the (utoiiii“, would ta\ them si Ives to the satistaction of the 
Ilutisli ;,pu‘iniiirnt, all tax' measures ol rarharnent would be 
vdliidi IV n I hi , oHei uas icjcrted liy the colonics, and Parlia- 
ne 111 no,', rlei laicd iMas.saelui.sctts in a state of rebellion, and 
(lenoial tia'p- ujs oideied to sulMlue lire insurrec'tion. Instruc- 
tions '.veil" sent to iurest HatKoek, Samuel Ad.uns, and oChci 
popiilit k'ador;, tor trial. The mernbeis of the [ratriot jiaity 
i,t iM I ,s lehn .etfs weii; now olieyiiif; the Ihovineial Congres.s, 
-lud eontudh'd by these Icatlers, They bej^an to 
or Miti/e 'Amn'ileinen ” to .issemble at a minute’s warning, and 
to t; else! Milifai y stoics 

167 Battle of Lexington. —-ricneial Gage sent some sokheis 
troui Hosti'U to destro) some of these .stores at Concord Paul 
Re\s‘U, "11 his f-iinou' lido, aroused the country along the road, 
•shourm,' ’he w.ii ning. “ 1 he regulars are coming ! ” The ininute- 
nuai 't'i.ed ttisir tilles, and I'lom \dlage and farm came together 
at I.c'inmt'in, Apnl 19, 1775 When the British troops under 
M'jor Pitc.itrn leached Le.xmgton, they found fewer than fifty 
men dr.iv.’n up on the green. “ Don't fire unless yon are fired 
on," Slid their captain, Parket, ‘•but if they want a war, let it 
begin heiv." Disperse, ye rebels,” shouted Pitcairn. But the 
U'oiii.mr) stood their ground, and were fued upon by the 
soidicr.s !',i..,ht palnot.s fell and eight more were wounded, and 
on that f.iTOous d.iy at Lc.xington the war of the American 
Rmoliciou began, 

‘I'hc minulemcn tell back, and the soklicts went on and 
dfstr'>vcd the amrmitiitiun at Concord, but there at Concord 
bndgi; lhc\ had to meet by this time four hundred and fitly 
Arncti, i«,. who resisted, "And fired the shot heard round the 
» os Id " The British tiinicd to flight, ami 011 the retreat to Boston 
they ffiiaul the country alive with rifiernen who, from behind tree 
suid house, luysUck, fence, and wall, poiued in a cleadly fiie ; and 
I it is »»4 that before the oxhaiusted troop.s reached the shelter of 
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iCLnlnicemciUt), “then tonj^iics vvciu hant,aiit^ out like 
afici d chase.” The HiiUsh had lust two hiindied and seventy- 
three men , the y\nieneans, mnetv-lhiee It had been siiowii 
that Ainenc.in militiamen claied lesist Ihitish lei^ukus 

168 The Americans were compelled to fight for their Rights, 

- — This attack and resistance atoused the sjmiL of wai in the 
whole counti)'. It was felt that the king had made wai on his 
peo|)le. The time to [letition and to [las.s u'solutioii.s had gone; 
the lime to light had come VVaiien called New I'ingland to 
aims “to inevent an inluiman soldiciy liom lavaging this 
devoted comitiy with (iie .mil swoid " I’atiitk llcmy in the. 
Second Continental (Jongiess e\|)iessed the toelmg oL the 
patriot [laity ol Ainenea. “ VVe have [letitioned, we have 
lemoinsliatetl, we have supiilicaled, \vc have puistialed oui- 
selves at the tool of the tlnone, and it ha.s been all in vain 
We must tight! T lepeat it, sir, we must tight!” 

The war had begun in defense of American rights We arc 
now to study the influences leading to American independence. 

PACTS AHD DATES 

1763 Close of the Seven Ye.ns VYar — TieaU of Pans. 

1764. Pailiament proposes to enfaice the Tiatle Laws, to quaitur Tioop-s m 
America, and to tax the Colonies 
176; Stamp Act passed — Stamp Act Congress, 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act — Decl.iratoi v -\ct 

1767 To'.vnshend Measures, Commeicl.d Ta,\ation. 

176,1. Tioops cpi.iittred m Boston. — Massachilsr Its Ciicuhir Letter. 

1770. Boston Massacie — T.i\cs lemovcd except on Te,i. 

177a. Burning of the 

1773 Boston Tixi Pmtv. 

177-B Tliu’P Intolerable .\fe.isiires ft) Boston Port Bill, fa) Massachusetts 
Act, (3) TmnsiiiirUtion .Vet. 

Quebec Act. 

1774 Meeting ol First Contmentd Congress 

1775' Bugintitng of \V.tr at Lexington and Concoid, Apiil 19. 
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TIU'. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

169, The Americans were defeated at Bunker Hill, June 17, 

1775. The Sfciaul Cdiitincnlal Congress met at Philadelphia, 
May to, 1775, On the .same day Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mount, tin Boys ot Vermont seized the impottaiU foitress ot 
Tic oudctog-i, “ in the name nt the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tincut.il Congrt“'S." Coiigiess voted to raise an aimy of 
twenty thousand men and appointed Washington to the chief 
totnnuuid. Attcr the fight at Concoid and Lexington a New 
England at my, umsisting of troops of several colonies under no 
single comniantlei, soon gathered around Bo,ston Under War- 
ren, Putnam, and Prescott the Americans took a position on 
Bunker Hill. Gage's troops assaulted their works (June 17, 
t77S >■ The Ameticans resisted two desperate assaults. At the 
third they fell back, defeated but far from discouraged. The 
British had lost one thousand men out of the three thousand 
engaged. The Americans lost about four hundred and fifty. 
Among them was General Joseph Warren, one of the bravest 
atid most unselfish patriots of the Revolution. Bunker Hill was 
a moral victory for the Americans, for they showed again that 
they could stand against the regulars and could fight with cour- 
age. I 

170. 'WsshingtoiL takes command, July 3, 1775. — Washingtor 
now tw>k command of the American army at Cambridge, 
July 3, 1775. ft is yfell to recall the great services of Washing- 
tea He is properly called the " Father of his Country,” for no 
oae did mare to help win our independence and establish our 
lo-tewtoeat. He is the greatest man of the American Revolu- 

of th® bobfest men of the English-speaking race. It 
>34 
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Here the Continental Congress met, Washington was appointed commandei-in-chief of the Continental 
armies, the Declaration of Independence was adopted, and the Constitution of the Lnited States w as framed 
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was most fortunate for the Americans that they had such a 
noble leader at this time He was patriotic, ready to serve his 
country without pay and at great sacnfice. He was patient in 
suffering, wise in judgment, self-controlled but quick and deci- 
sive in action. He believed in right and duty and had faith in 
God. As he IS pictured at Valley Forge, praying for his 
country in the darkest hour of the Revolution, we think of him 
as bearing upon his shouldeis the fortunes of his country. 
Piobably no other leader could have home the bin den so well 

Washington found an army disorganized, without discipline, 
or supplies or heavy guns, and he could not take the offensive 
about Boston till the spring of 1776 On Maich 17, Theamy 
1776, he seized Dm Chester Heights, and the Biitish was m bad 
weie compelled to evacuate Boston. They and many 
of their Tory friends boarded the fleet and “went to Halifax." 

lathe fall of 1775 an American expedition under Montgomery 
and Benedict Arnold made an unsuccessful attack on Canada ; 
while in June 1776 the British were repulsed from Foit 
Moultrie in Charleston harbor^ 

171 Americans were Ready for Independence after a Year of 
Fighting. — A year of war had now made the Americans ready 
for independence. It was not for independence that they took 
up arms Washington said, “When I first took command of 
the army I abhorred the idea of independence ; ’’ he even then 
hoped for “a lasting and happy union with Great Britain." 
Jefferson said, “ Before the 19th of April, 1775, I had never 
heard a whisper of a disposition to separate from the mother 
country.” Franklin told Pitt in England that the colonists did 
not desire independence and such was not their purpose m 
resisting the measures of Parliament. In July, 177S, Congress 
pnbii.shed its Declamtion of the Causes of Taking np Arms. 
This suras up the long list of grievances that we have de- 
sciibed. It then charges that General Gage had begun hostili- 
ties at Lexington and Concord. 

^ Here it was that Sergeant Jaspei, in the midst of the hottest fiie from the EiiUsh, 
climbed the parapet and resturecl the flagstaff that had been shot away. 
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“ Parliament claims imlimiled power over us, to make laws to 
bind us in all cases whatsoevei We have no voice in the body 
that pioposes so to govern us. Fleets and armies are 
sent to torce us into submission. Wc have but the stated the 
two alternatives, unconditional submission or resist- 
ance by force We prefei to die freemen rather than to 
live slaves But wc have no intention to dissolve the union. Our 
armies are not for sepaiation. We have taken up arms against 
violence actually offered, we shall lay them down when hostili- 
ties cease on the part of oui aggressors, not before May our 
advensaiies be icconciled on rea.sonable lei ms and the Empire 
relieved from the calamities of civil war.” 

These are the words of Congress, and they no doubt express 
the sentiment ot the countty in the summer of 1775. Some say 
Congress did not act in harmony with these wouls. It is, no 
doubt, true that there were ladical men m Congiess and in the 
country who secretly favoied independence and who were 
watching eveiy chance to influence public opinion in that direc- 
tion But the evidence goes to show that perhaps not one fifth 
of the people of America had independence in view at the time 
the Ainencans took up arms. They were fighting in self- 
defense, to preserve old rights and an old constitution, not to 
set up new ones, and they constantly disavowed the purpose or 
the clesiie for independence. They still hoped for honorable 
reconciliation. They had pride in Britain’s dominion, Many did 
they gloried in hei history, and they were most not wish to 
leluctant to cut themselves off forever from being from Great 
a pait of the old mother country. But when the ^titam 
king anogantly refused the last petition of Congress,' — their 
“olive branch of peace,’’ — when Parliament and the king 
declared the colonies in a state of rebellion and said that all the 
resources of the Empire would be used to subdue them, and 
when some of their towns were burned by the king’s forces, as 
Norfolk, Charlestown, and Falmouth, the sentiment of the 
colonists began to change. They saw in the future other towns 
in ashes, the ledcoats overrunning the land, and the British 
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navy blockading their ports Still some favoted submission, 
while others, who veiy much disliked the acts of the government, 
thought it useless to resist 

At this opportune tunc, in the early part of 1776, when the 
people were veiy bitter against the king and the British govern- 
ment, but wavering as to what course to take, appeared Thomas 
Paine’s powertul pamphlet, "Common Sense” Paine was the 
TUomin In-st to argue openly and boldly for independence. In 
Pauieaigucs "('onuiioii Sense” he sought first to get the minds of 
ence'i'n people away from theii foolish worship of kings. 

monSenae, hoiicst iiiaii is worth moic to society m the 

sight of God, than all the crowned luffians that ever lived,” he 
said, and when the king icfcrred “the raattei from aigumcnt 
to arms, ail considerations prior to the battle of Lexington were 
like last yeai's almanacs,” — they were out of date. He showed 
that the connection with Great Britain was no longer to the 
advantage of America, that it would continually involve us in 
tiuropean wars and quarrels, and interfere with our markets , 
and he said it was absurd that a great continent should continue 
to be dependent on the people of a little island thiee thousand 
miles away. This was like making a satellite larger than its 
planet, Other writers and essayists throughout the colonies 
supported Paine, and the country was being roused against any 
more British rule. 

There was one thing that had more influence even than Paine’s 
w'ritings in promoting the spirit of independence This was the 
The coming coTOing of the Hcssians These were “foreign meice- 
of the Hes- nartes ” that the king had hired in Plesse-Cassel, a 

glUBfUn- ,, , . r- 1 

censea lha little state in tjermany, to light against the Americans 
Americans, jjj ;\iay, 1776, it became known to the Americans that 
ten thousand of these Hessians were aiready on the sea coming 
to help subdue them. As many a.s thirty thousand came al- 
together. They had no principle at slake, no love of countiy to 
fight for, but they were coming merely for pay, hired by the 
British to fight against British flesh and blood in America. This 
■Wsa the crowning political blunder of the British government. 
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It aioused resentment and bitterness iii America, and after such 
a wiong it was useless to hope for reconciliation with the 
colonies. 

Virginia now led in the movement for independence. In May, 
1776, that colony instructed her delegates in Congress to propose 
this final step Accordingly on June 7, 1776, Richaid Henry Lee, 
who was the chairman of the Virginia delegation, pro- Lee’s 
posed his famous lesolution • “ That these United Colo- r«solution 
Hies ate, and of a right ought to be, free and independent states.” 

172 The Declaration of Independence fjuly 4, 1776) — Some 
of the colonies were not yet ready, and the resolution Dickm.sou, 
was opposed by Dickinson and Wilson of Lennsylvania 
and by Rutledge of South Carolina ; but a committee po.se the 
was appointed consisting of Thomas Jeffeison, Ben- 
jamin Fianklin, John Adams, Roger Shetman, and peaiience. 
Robert R Livingston to draft a declaration 111 haimony with this 
resolution. Jefferson wrote the Declaration, '* without 1 eference 
to book or paper,” Adams and Franklin made a few Jefferson 
verbal changes. On July i it was debated Jeffci- wntesthe 
son sat silent, he was not a debater. “ John Adams of independ- 
was our Colossus on the floor,” said Jefferson aftei- 
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This is one of the moat important documents ever published lu the histoiy of the 
world. This illustration shows in reduted form the handwiiting of the author of the 
Declaration, Thunvis Jeffei&on, and some of the changes made in the original draft. 


\varcl, ‘‘not graceful nor elegant nor fluent, but he came out 
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with a power of thought and expression that moved us from our 
seats ” Dickinson led the opposition He admitted the justice 
of the Declaration, but doubted its policy at that time He did 
not want “ to shut the door of accommodation with Great 
Britain.” lie did not think the Declaration would be a means 


of obtaining foreign help , it might unite parties in England 
against its, and we ought not to take such a step, he said, until 
wc had made a compact with France, and a confederation 
among oui selves. Independence was a step of stupendous 
importance; it was classing a livei that could never be rccrossed, 
and Dickinson pleaded £01 delay. Dickinson had done as much 
as any man in deteiiding the rights of America m the ten years’ 
debate that had gone before. lie was not a Tory, and when he 
was voted clown on this occasion and the colonics voted foi 
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independence, he patriotically 
enteied the army of the Revolu- 
tion and fought on the side of 
his country. 

Finally, on July 2, all the colo- 
nies except New York, which 

assented later, voted 

I/C6*S 

resolution fd' Lee’s motion 
passed Some of them did so 

July 2, 1776. /r- ,.1, 

reluctantly (South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania), de- 
siiing to make the vote unani- 
mous. For two days more Con- 
gress consideicd the form of 
Jefferson’ s Declaration, It struck 
out Jefferson's unsparing con- 
demnation of the king for keep- 
ing open the slave trade, a 
"piratical warfare,” “a market 
where men should be bought 
and sold.” This was omitted, as 
Jefferson afterward testified, out 
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The Declaration was signed by fifty-five delegates, headed bi' John Hancock, the Pres- 
ident of the Continental Congress The memberb signed on August 2, 1776, The first 
copy of the Declaration giving the names of the signers was published in January, 1777. 
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of legaid to South Carolina and Georgia and also because the 
New Englanders, though not having many slaves themselves, 
were considerable carriers of them to others and were therefore 
a little sensitive on that point. Finally, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
the Declaration received the final sanction of Congress. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 

173, Principles more Important than Battles. — We cannot go 
into the details of the battles of the Revolution. It is more 
iraijorlaiil to know the piinciples underlying a war, — to know 
how and why a nation gets into a war and how it gets out, — 
than to tiace the history of matches, sieges, battles, and cam- 
paigns. The glory of war is in its courage, patiiotism, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion. These cpialities were brought out in 
America by the seven ycais’ struggle for independence, m which 
two million five bundled thousand people, “armed in the holy 
cause of liberty,'' won their independence against a nation many 
times more powerful in resources and in men 

The War in the Middle States, 1776 

174. The Biitish seek Control of the Hudson. — The first ob- 
ject of the British in the war was to take New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the Hudson, and thus cut the colonies in two by 
separating New England from the South They would then 
conquer each section .separately New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania were not so hostile to British lule as was New 
England There were more Tories m the Middle Colonies, and 
there was considerable Tory sentiment south of Virginia. The 
British thought if New Phigland and Virginia could be cut off 
and suppressed, the war would soon be over So the Middle 
Colonies became the scene of the war for the first two years 
after independence was declared. 

Washington tried to defend New York. Pie had moved his 
troops to that place from Boston in April, and he now fortified 
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Brooklyn Heights. The Americans also built Fort Lee and 
Foit Washington a little way up the Hudson fioin New York to 
keep the British fleet from going up that river The 
Biitish army was commanded by General William defeats 
Howe, and the fleet by his brothei, Lord Howe. The Wasiungton 
Butish army soon numbered about thirty thousand Maa'dand 
men, nearly double that of the Americans. Washing- captuies 

^ New York 

ton was attacked by Howe in the battle of Long Island 

(August 27, 1776) and was defeated. The Ameiican army was 

barely saved from capture by the skill and strategy of Washing- 

tun, who, leaving his camp fires burning, had his forces ferried 

acioss the East River to New Yoik, leaving the Biilish only his 

empty camp 

175 . Washington’s Memorable Retreat to Trenton. — Howe 
followed Washington up the east side of the Hudson and de- 
feated the Ameiicans again at White Plains, and then captured 
Fort Washington. The American army crossed to the west 
side of the Hudson a little below- Peekskill, and General Chailes 
Lee was left with seven thousand men on the cast side of the 
river Lee was ordered to join his forces to Washington’s, but 
in jealousy and mutiny he refused to obey, and Washington 
began his long and memorable retreat thiough New Jersey to 
Trenton. As the Biitish follo-wed, Washington crossed to the 
west side of the Delarvare. The British hoped to catch Wash- 
ington’s army and end the war in this one campaign. If Howe 
with his overwhelming force had ordered Cornwallis vigorously 
to pursue Washington, instead of ordering the troops to stop at 
New Brunswick, if he had quickly struck at Philadelphia, he could 
no doubt have captured the city and he would probably have 
completely broken the Ameiican resistance. But Howe made 
the mistake of seeking his comfort in winter quarters in New 
York to rejoice over his victories. This illustrates one of the 
causes of American success in the Revolution, — the incompe- 
tency of the British commanders and the greater ability of 
Washington and the greater sacrifice his soldiers were teady to 
undergo. 
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176 Dark Hour ia the Revolutioa. — With Washington’s 
aiiny in retreat, after repeated defeats, it was a dark hour for 
America, perhaps the darkest of the wai. The defeated 
aimy was ragged, poorly armed, without pay or rations; 
many terms of enlistment were about to expire, and the 
number of troops was rapidly decreasing The people were 
disheaitened, Biitish and Hessian soldieis were plundering 
Tories and patriots alike in New Jeisey Many were deserting 
the American cause and were ready to take advantage of 
Howe's offei of pardon and to seek British protection Phiko 
dclphia was in a panic of fear, and Congiess, committing ab- 
solute autlioiity to Washington, abandoned that city and fled 
to Baltimore It was during these dark days of retreat, defeat, 

and despair that Thomas Paine’s first number of The 
_ , Thomas 

Cftsis appeared. Paine stirs 

“These aie the times that try men’s souls. The the people m 

, , , , , . . . Tile Onus 

summer soldier and the sunshine patiiot will in this 
crisis shrink from the service of his country, but be that stands 
it Ne-cv deserves the love and thanks of man and woman 
Tyranny is not easily conquered ; yet the harder the conflict, the 
moie glorious the triumph . . Britain with an army to en- 
force her tyranny has declaied that she has a right to enforce 
her will upon America, not only to Tax, but to Bind ns in 
All Cases Whatsoever, and if being bound in that manner is 
not slavery, then is there not such a thing as slaveiy upon 
earth.” 

In such stirring words Paine continued from time to time to 
arouse the people to fight on against the British. In the cause 
of American liberty Paine’s powerful pen was as mighty as 
Washington’s sword 

177. Washington revives America hy the Victories of Trenton 
and Princeton. — It was at this dark hour, too, that Washing- 
ton’s greatness appeared. He had not lost heart, and he 
determined up,on a bold stroke. On Christmas night, 1776 , 
while the Hessians stationed at Trenton were in a Christmas 
carousal, Washington cro.sscd the Delaware, amid snow and ice, 
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SLirpiisecl the enemy, captured one thousand Hessians and one 
thousand stands of arms, with the loss of only two officers and 
two privates. It was a great victory Washington made a quick 
retreat before Cornwallis could come up, but he soon recrossed 
the river and won another complete victory over the British in 
the battle of Princeton (January 3, 1777), Cornwallis was 
completely outgeneialed, supposing that Washington was m 
his front until he heaid the guns in his icar on the morning of 
the battle 


1777 

178 Robert Morris raises Money for the Army. — After the 
battle of Piniceton Washington went into wintei quarters at 
Moinstown, and leenfot cements came to his army. The coun- 
try rejoiced over his victoiies, with renewed hope and courage 
for the conflict. In this penod Robert Mortis, “the finandei 
of the Revolution,” rendered great services to his country by 
raising money and by giving fiom his own fortune. By the,se 
means Washington’s soldiers were clothed and fed. 

179. Howe takes Philadelphia — Howe determined to cap- 
ture Philadelphia. Leaving a garrison in New York, he put 
about eighteen thousand men on board his fleet and sailed, no 
one knew where. The Americans obstuicted the Delaware 
Rivei, and Howe, after delays and difficulties at sea, finally 
landed his troops at the head of Chesapeake Bay, at Elkton, 
August 25, 1777- Washington, who was waiting until he learned 
of Howe’s landing place, marched to Wilmington, Delaware, to 
meet him. As Howe advanced, Washington fell back to Chadd’s 
Pord, on Brandywine Creek, wflere a battle was fought Septem- 
ber 11, 1777. The Americans were defeated, losing twelve 
hundred men, but Washington letired in good order to Phila- 
Bat«e*of lot able to defend the city, and 

Btandywjae Ilowe entered it in triumph. Washington, planning 
«d OetiflM. surpiise, attacked the Biitish again at German- 

town (October 4, 1777), hot fog and confusion among 
his men, which led one division to fire upon another, prevented 
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his success. Washington now went into winter qiiarteis at 
Valley Forge 

180 . Burgoyne comes down from Canada — The capture of 
Philadelphia did not help the British much. Plowe should have 
gone north, along the Hudson, to cooperate in Burgoyne’s inva- 
sion His failuic to do so brought to the British one of the 
most decisive losses of the war. The British wished to gain 
contiol of the Hudson. Their plan now was for Geneial Bur- 
goync to come down fiom Canada, while Howe was to meet 
him by going north from New York. Another expedition under 
St Leger was to go by Lake Ontario to Oswego, take Fort 
Stanwix, and come down the Mohawk. Howe failed to do his 
pait, either from lack of ordeis, or lack of sense, or both. When 
he withchew the main body of his anny in order to take Phila- 
delphia, all the American torces in the north could go against 
Burgoyne. 

Burgoyne started south in June On July 5, 1777, Ticon- 
deroga, with provisions, stores, and cannon, was taken without 
a blow in its defense, and John Adams said that some American 
commander would have to be shot before their forces would 
learn to defend a fortiess. But the farther Burgoyne got into 
the enemy’s country, the greater his difficulties became Schuy- 
ler, the American commander, with hardly more than four 
thousand men, put all kinds of difficulties in his way, destroying 
bridges, felling trees, burning what could be used 
for supplies, and harassing his flanks. Burgoyne harasses 
could hardly make a mile a day. His provisions and delays 

Burgoyne. 

gave out and he had to forage. He sent a detach- 
ment under Colonel Baum with eight hundred men to capture 
some military supplies at Bennington, Vermont. They were 
met (August 16) by Colonel John Stark and General Warner, 
with nine hundred American militiamen, and were cut to 
pieces, Baum losing almost his whole force. Meanwhile St. 
Leger’s expecUtion coming from the west down the Mohawk 
failed to unite with Burgoyne. Foit Stanwix (or Fort Schuyler, 
near Rome, New Yoik) held out against him General Herki- 
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iner attacked his loiccs m an attempt to relieve the iort, and a 
bloody hand-to-hand battle followed at Onskany (August 6, 
1777) Herkimer was killed, and the battle was not decisive, 
but when reenfoicements under Arnold came to the Americans 
in the fort, St Leger was driven back to Canada, 

Gencial Schuyler, the American commander, who had done 
well, was replaced by General Horatio Gates, a man of no merit 
Kneouraged by Stark's victoiy and St. Leger's repulse, the 
Ameiiciin militia rallied to reenforce the army. They weie 
htined to energy also by thcii fcai of Indian atiocities under 
incitement of the Biitish, and their army was soon increased to 
tliiiteeii thou.saiid men. 

181. Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, 1777. — Biirgoyne 
was now doomed St. Leger was beaten, there was no hope 
from the South, where Washington was keeping Howe engaged 
all summer Eurgoyne's forces weie being cut off from Canada, 
and his hope of retreat would soon be gone. Attempting to 
cut lus way out and save his army, he attacked the American 
forces at Beniis Heights, but was held in check by the skill and 
valor of the troops under Arnold and Morgan. Burgoyne then 
retreated to Saratoga, where he was again defeated and then 
completely surrounded Nothing remained for him but to lay 
down his arras and surrender his entire array of more than six 
thousand men 

This was the most important military event of the war. It 
was the turning point in the struggle. Its immediate 
was the de- re.sult was the alliance between France and Ameiica, 
oTthe war* bringing such aid in men and money as finally 
brought about American success 

182, The Assistance of the French was Important. — It is not 
easy to .see how America could have won her independence 
without Flench aid. In 1775 Congress had appointed a secret 
committee “to correspond with our friends abroad.” In 1776 
Silas l)e;tnc was sent to France to solicit aid. -He was later 
|otned by Doctor Franklin and Arthur Lee It was Franklin’s, 
great influence and diplomacy and his wonderful popularity in 
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I’aiis that brought about French good will. At first the French 
IcLug would give no open aid to the Americans, but he sccietly 
furnished supplies through Heaumarchais, who claimed to be a 
merchant selling arras to America on credit. The French 
wanted to make sure that the Americans would not be recon- 
ciled to Great Britain. Fiance was pleased when independence 
was declared, but still she held oft to see if America could make 
the Declaration good by mihtaiy 
success. Burgoyne’s surrender 
convinced the Ficnch, and in its 
tidings “ they heard the knell 
of English dommion in Amer- 
ica ” France now came out 
openly on the American side 

On B'ebruaiy 6 and 7, 1778, 

France made two trea- aihance 
ties with America with France 
One was a treaty of 
commerce, which gave great 
commercial advantages to Amer- 
ica, the othei was a tieaty of 
alliance, the fiist and only treaty 
of the kind our country has ever 
made. By this treaty France 
acknowledged the independence 
of America The French king 
knew that the treaty of alliance 
would lead to a war between 
France and Great Britain, but 
he promised to continue the war 
until Ameiicaii independence was seemed. This he did, and the 
aid of France was most valuable. During 1777 Lafayette and 
other Frenchmen came to America to aid "Washington; and 
Steuben, DeJCalb, Pulaski, and other foreigners greatly aided 
the American cause. 

The French alliance led to other difficulties in Europe for 



The Mawiuis df Lafayette. 

Born in Auvergne, France, 1757 , died 
at Parib, 1834 Became a major-gen- 
eral in the American army in 1777 
Fought his first battle at Brandywine, 
and there was wounded tn the leg 
Spent his own money tieely fur Uotb- 
mg and equipping the soldierb under 
Ins command. After the Revolution 
he visited the coiintiy twice , in 1784, 
on Washington’s invitation, and 
in 1824, when he laid the corner- 
stone of Bunker Hill Monument. 
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Knglancl In 1777 Congiess sent Jay Lo Spam (as Fianklin 
had gone to France) to induce that country to recognize oiir 
indepcndence, to lend us money, and to come into 
uoTso'^*''*' the alliance Spain was not friendly, she wanted to 
friendly aa control the Mississippi River, and did not want the 
^ colonies to gi ow strong and expand toward the west, 

as she thought that would endanger her American possessions 
jay got a little money from Spam, but that country would not 
recognize our independence nor join the French-American alli- 
ance. I lowever, Spain made war on England on her own account, 
chiefly for the sake of iccovering Gibraltar, vvhich Gieat Butain 
hud held .since the treaty of Utrecht, 1713 Soon after, Flolland 
Great Russia became hostile to Great Britain, and that 

Britain has countiy found liersclf without a friend or ally in the 
no allies. world. This situation in Euiope came largely from 
the French alliance, and was very important, almost decisive, in 
compelling Great Britain to recognize American independence. 

• 183 . The Soldiers suffered Hardships at Valley Forge — We 
left Washington in winter quarters at Valley Forge His army 
had a terrible winter. Some of the soldiers mutinied, and Wash- 
ington informed Congress that nearly three thousand of his men 
were unfit for ^duty, as they were barefooted and naked. Their 
line of maicfi’ to winter quarters had been marked by their 
blood oozing from frost-bitten feet upon the snow. The com- 
missary department was at fault, for there were shoes, stock- 
ings, and clothes lying unused at various places During this 
winter some officers had formed a combination, called the 
" Conway Cabal,” to displace Washington from the command 
and put Gates in his place. The plot fell through and Washing- 
ton .stood higher than ever with the country. At Valley 
Forge the American army leceivecl one great benefit; that was 
good drill and discipline by Baron Steuben, a Prussian officer 
who had joined fc|te Americans. This discipline counted for 
much in their subsequent fighting. 
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184 . Howe evacuates Philadelphia. — In the spring of 1778 
Howe was succeeded by Clinton On the approach of the 
Flench fleet Clinton abandoned Philadelphia for 
New Fork. Washington pursued Clinton’s forces ofMon- 
across New Jersey and attacked them at Monmouth mouth, 
(June, 1778) without any decisive results. The Brit- 
ish then, in the summet of 1778, occupied New Yoik and 
Newport, and Washington was in his old position about White 
Plains. 


After three years of war the British had not subdued either 
New England or the Middle Colonics, and were no better off 
than when the war began They had gained nothing to offset 
their losses, and many of the leading men in England 
saw that America could not be subdued Lord North subordmaiea 
saw this, and if he had acted the part of a constitutional contraiy' 10^”^ 
minister, he would have resigned and left the king theConati- 
without a ministei, as long as the king was bent on a 
war policy. But the king controlled the ministei instead of the 
minister controlling the king, and North remained in office 
and continued the war against his better judgment. 

The French fleet under D’Estaing could not take New York, 
and It failed also in connection with General Sullivan’s land 


forces to capture Newport. D’Estaing then sailed for the West 
Indies, and his presence there required the attention of a British 
toice, England’s troubles were incieasing On July 15, 1779, 
“ Mad Anthony ” Wayne, leading a body of twelve hundred 
Americans, stoimed Stony Point, captured five hundred prisoners, 
and recaptured that strong fortress in one of the most daring 
e.xploits of the war. “ Light Horse Harry ” Lee also recaptured 
Pauliis Hook, on the New Jersey coast. 

185 . Tories and Indians ravage in Pennsylvania and New 
York. — In the summer of 1778 Tones and Indians under Colo- 
nel Butler and Joseph Brant plundered and killed many 
settlcis in Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, and in Cherry Valley, 
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New York An cxpecUlion undei General Sullivan retaliated 
on the Iioquois Indians and effectually broke then power. 


1779 AND 1780 


186 . John Paul Jones, 1779 — During 1779 and 1780 the 
more irapoitant and interesting events of the war were in the 
South. But before turning in that diicction let us notice 



Jous P.vci Jones. 

“The fiminler uf the Airieticaii 
N.wy” was tuirn m Scotland in 1747 
and died m fans m 1 7119. Ilis re- 
ra.iins, or a lioilr sapposed to be his, 
wen brought from ftanee in 1905 
and hiiticd with honor at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in the cmiiiti) of his adop- 
tion. He was (.omniamlerof a vessel 
III the West Itidim trade at seven- 
teen, ainl i.wiie to Virginia when 
twi'ntv.six. After ati illustrious career 
in the American Kevohition he en- 
tered tin- llus-iiau military sen ici and 
won teuown. Upon Ins death the 
National Assembly of France or- 
dered a puhlie funeral in his honor. 


the work of John Paul Jones upon 
the sea, and the treason of Bene- 
dict AinolcI at West Point. 

John Paul Jones was a Scotch- 
man (born m 1747) who came to 
Viiginia shoitly before the Revo- 
lutionaiy War When the war 
began, the Americans had no 
navy, but soon Congress or the 
colonies commissioned private 
vessels to piey upon British com- 
merce These vessels are called 
privateers. They are not public 
armed vessels, but private vessels, 
authorized by letters of marque 
and reprisal, to arm themselves 
and capture or destroy merchant 
vessels of the enemy. It is piracy 
under the form of law, and civil- 
ized nations have now neaily 
abandoned the custom of author- 
izing privateers John Paul Jones 
was in command of the most 
famous of these privateers, the 
Bun Homme Richard, with a few 
other vessels. He “bearded the 


lion in his den," by sailing to the very coast of England and 
Scotland, attacking e.xposed places, scouring British waters for 
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merchant vessels, and finally the Richard engaged the Biitish 
vessel the Scrapn, in one of the bloodiest sea fights in history, 
considering the forces engaged Jones lan his vessel alongside 
the Serapis and lashed the two boats together It was then a 
death struggle hand to hand The Set apis finally surrendered, 
but not until the Richaid was so disabled that Jones had to 
transfer his men to the British vessel, while his own joneg 
vessel soon sank m the sea This was the beginning asserted 
of American sea power The American sailois won power on 
prestige and praise in Km ope, and the Dutch, be- tiiesea 
cause they harboied Jones, whom the English demanded as a 
piiate, became involved in a war with England. 

187 Arnold’s Treason. — Benedict Ainold had rendered gieat 
seivice to his countiy m the war. tie had, through great haid- 
ship, led an expedition to Canada in 1775, he had helped to 
lelieve Fort Stanwix in the Buigoyne campaign; he had been 
one of the bravest and ablest leadeis in defeating Biirgoync, 
and he had been severely wounded in the battle of Saratoga 
It would have been better for him if he had been killed , for 
then he would have been honored as one of the heroes of the 
Revolution and his memory saved fiom disgrace 

In the summer of 1778, when Arnold’s wound disabled him 
from active service, Washington placed him m command of 
Philadelphia, after the British evacuated that city. Here 
Arnold married a Tory woman, and he came to believe, with 
his Tory friends, that the French alliance was a bad policy and 
that the victory of Saratoga and Lord Noith’s terms of peace 
ought to have ended the war He was accused of favoring the 
Tories, of high living and extravagance, and of taking government 
property for private use. He ran in debt and engaged in specula- 
tions. On the charges brought against him by his Whig enemies 
he was acquitted by coiut-maitial, but Washington was directed 
to give him a public leprimand foi imprudence Washington 
did this as gently as possible, but Arnold felt himself persecuted 
and insulted. He had already been m coiiespondence with the 
British authorities, and he now decided upon the infamous course 
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of selling himself and his country to the enemy He resigned 
his command at Philadelphia, but Washington still had confi- 
dence ill him, and in July, 1780, he gave Arnold com- 
foramandof mand of West Point, a fortress necessary to the 
West Point, control of the Hudson. Arnold was resolved not to 
yo f^ver alone to the enemy, and he accepted the com- 
mand of this important foi tress with the intention of sui render- 
ing it to the British. It was an act of mean ingratitude to 
Washington and oi the basest treason to his countiy. By 
seciet conespnaclencc with General Clinton a meeting was 
arranged between Arnold and Major John Andre, a British 
officer, who came disguised within the Ameiicaii lines to 
arrange the plan for cariying out Arnold’s treason. Arnold 
gave Andre a pass through the lines and papers de.scribing the 
tortress and the disposition of the troops. Andrd put these 
papers in his boots, and on his way hack to the British lines he 
was captured by three Amei leans, who could not be 
IS discovered induced by bribes or threats to let him go. They 
andAndr4 disregarded his pass, searched him, and found -the 
papers from Arnold. Andre was sent to Washing- 
ton, but the papers were sent to Arnold, and this gave the traitor 
a chance to escape. Pie went to the British, received pay for 
his perfidy, and he served for a while in the British army. 
After the war he lived in England and died in poverty, 
despised and scorned by all men Andrd was hanged as a 
spy, meeting the same fate that the American patriot Nathan 
Hale had met, who had been hanged as a spy by the British 
general, Howe, four years before. 


The Campaigns in the South 

188 . The British in Georgia and the Carolinas, 1778, 1779. — 
For two years after June, 1776, the South was tree from inva- 
sion But in 1778 the British captured Savannah. In the 
summer of 1779 the Americans undei General Lincoln and 
Count Pulaski, aided by the French fleet under D’Estaing, 
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attempled to recapture Savannah, but were lepulscd with the 
loss of one thousand men, Pulaski being among the slain The 
British then invaded South Carolina and captured Charles- 
ton with General Lincoln and his army of three thousand 
men 

South Carolina was overrun by the British, and the Ameii- 
cans, under the incompetent Gates, weie totally defeated at the 
battle of Camden, August i6, 1780, Geoigia and 
South Carolina seemed lost to the American cause, Americans 
but Marion, the “ Swamp Fox,” and Sumter and at 

Pickens and other South Caiolina patiiots kept the 
Whig spirit alive and continued the light, annoying the British 
forces by an ii regular waifare. There was bitter paitisan strife 
between Whigs and Tones and excesses on both sides, At 
King’s Mountain (October 7, 1780) the haicly patriot iiflcmen 
of the frontier, under John Sevier, killed or captured a body 
of eleven hundred Tories. 

At Cowpens (January 17, 1781) a new American army under 
General Nathanael Greene, one of the best generals of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and General Daniel Morgan, one of 
the hei oes of Saratoga, defeated and nearly destroyed defends 
the British forces under Tarleton This was one of 
the most notable and effective victories in the southern cam- 
paign. But Greene was not able to stand against Cornwallis’s 
full forces, and he began a masterly retreat acioss North Caro- 
lina Cornwallis tried in vain to overtake Greene’s army, but 
the rams favored the Amencans, and the rivers rose at the right 
time to delay the British pursuers. Greene gave battle at Guil- 
ford Court House, March 15, 1781. He was defeated, but Corn- 
wallis lost so heavily that he was unable to pursue farther, and 
retreated to Wilmington, North Carolina. Greene then returned 
to South Carolina and fought the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, near 
Camden. The British, under Lord Rawdon, held the field, but 
Rawdon’s forcq,s wete crippled and his communications cut, and 
he was compelled to retreat into Charleston. Greene then won 
the battle of Eutaw Springs (September 8, 1781) and drove the 
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Biitish from the inteiior of Georgia into Savannah Thus m 

a little over a yeai Greene’s biilliant campaign had TheSntish 

coinnclied the sections of the Biitish forces to retire were con- 
^ . ilued to 

to three seaport cities, — Wilmington, Chaileston, tiiree 

and Savannah. seaports. 

189 The British surrender at Yorktown, 1781. — The end was 
now near at hand. Cornwallis went to Virginia, where a Biitish 
fotce under the traitor Arnold had been plundering for several 
months Cornwallis joined Ainokl’s foiccs to his own, sent 
Arnold to New Yoik, fortified Yorktown, and settled himself to 
await veeriforceinent.s. The British were now in their tiap A 
French fleet under Dc Grasse sailed up the Chesapeake in Sep- 
tember The Ftench troops at Newport joined Wa.shington at 
New Yoik, and the combined forces marched lapidly southward 
to cut Cornwallis off by land, leaving Clinton in the belief that 
they intended to attack New York The Fiench fleet diove off 
the Biilish ships, and Cornwallis, finding himself sunounded by 
superior forces on land and sea, on October 19, 1781, siuren- 
dered his entire army of seven thousand men 

The sui render at Yorktown virtually ended the war The 
British held New York, Charleston, and Savannah for a while 
longer, but there was no more fighting. When Lord _. 

North heard of the news of Cornwallis’s surrender, he der at 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, “ 0 , God ! it is all pja^ticai^y 
over ! ” The king was still obstinate, and he said he ended the 
would never consent to the independence of America. 

The Parliament, however, soon voted against contimiing the war, 
and Lord North’s ministry was foiced out of office (March 
20, 1782). The king had to submit. George’s personal gov- 
ernment had broken down, and constitutional government was 
again lestoied. Thi s was o ne of the gre a t results of the Ameri- 
\ can Revp lution. fTbrought a better liberty not only to America 
but to Great Britain as well The king had to call the Whig 
party again to power, — Rockingham, Shelburne, Fox, Burke, 
and the younger Pitt The Whigs were the friends of America, 
and they came into power with the avowed purpose of ending 
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the Ameiican war by lecognizing American independence. 
They wished to detach America from France, and they were 
ready to agree to very geneious terms of peace. 

190 The Treaty of Peace, 1783. — The preliminary terms for 
a treaty weie agieed to at Pans, November 30, 1782, but the 
final treaty was not signed till September 3, 1783, on the same 
day that France and Great Britain made peace 
The Ameiican negotiatois were Doctor Franklin, John Adams, 
and John Jay, and their diplomacy won a great victory for the 
Amciicans. They had instiiictions from Congress to enter into 
no peace plans without the knowledge and consent of France. 
But Jay and Adams became suspicious of France, believing that 
she vvas seeking cei Lain advantages for .Spain at the expen, se of 
the Americans. They became convinced that Fiance and Spain 
The were trying to pievent the Americans from extending 

Amencaas their boundaries to the Mississippi, and that Spain was 
suspicious trying to deprive them of the right to the free naviga- 
of France, tion of that river, and France to take from them the 
rights ill the fisheiies which the colonists had enjoyed ever since 
1713, by the treaty of Utrecht. France was willing to let the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio go to Great Britain and that south of the 
Ohio she would have made an Indian countiy under the protection 
equally of Spain and the United States. The American min- 
isters thought they should look out for the interest of their 
country, and so disregarded the instructions of Congress and 
came to terms with Great Britain without letting France know 
of it. Franklin apologized to the French minister, Vergennes, 
for having made a treaty without his knowledge, and France 
and Spain were surprised and somewhat chagrined at the liberal 
terms the Americans had obtained. 

American independence was recognized, and the boundaries 
of the United States were fixed at the Great Lakes and Canada 
iDd*pena- north, the Mississippi on the west, and Florida 

Mcewas on the south, at 31° north latitude. This gave Amcr- 

about 837,800 squaie miles, with a 
population of about 3,250,000 people. The naUgation of the 





Jav, John Adams. Bfnj.vmin Frankun. Hlkry Lvurens, 

The Umtol States ('Dmmi.-.sinners in 17S2 to sign the Treaty of Independence The 
SiEorj ii> told tii.U when the Conimmoners hcLame convinced that luance did not 
tlejire to settle the iKsteui li.iunilary of the Lnitecl States whcie the Americans 
th .ej>ht It sh.nilil be, I'iaiiUin asked Jay, “Would you break your instructions^” 
“Yes,’ said J.IV, "as I !ire.ak m\ brealdn}; ami thicnvinj' his pipe into the 

lire, 'the < iiimmssionurs ultimately decided that iti the circumstances they mifsht 
ignorethc letter id their iu'rnictiims and an unespectedly favor.able treaty with Great 
llritain was si'sureil without the aid of France. This picture is from an uiiliiiished 
jjtintwjj by 111 njvnim West 'I he tigure behind iTniiklin is that of his grandson, 
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Mississippi was to be open and tree to both nations, and the 
Americans were to have fishing rights on the banks of New- 
foundland and on the Canadian shores- 

The Americans agreed, on their part, that Congiess should 
recommend to the states that all debts due fioin Ameiicans to 
British merchants should be paid, and that no legal Americans 
obstacles be put in the way of their collection in the aereedto 

, V> , 1 1 pay debts 

courts; and Congress was to recommend that the dueBntish 

pioperty of the Tones which had been taken away merchants. 

should be restored and that these loyal subjects of the king 

should be allowed to letiirn to the states. These paits ol the 

treaty were very displeasing to some of the states, and they 

refused to carry them out, partly because the Biitish cauied 

away some of the negroes of the Americans when their aimies 

withdrew from the country, and partly because of the bittei 

feeling toward the Tories. 

In many places the Tones had been driven from their homes 
and in other ways had been harshly tieated It was felt that 
they had turned against their own countrymen, and Tories were 
that they had done more than any other class to harshly 
bring on and continue the war. In some states they 
were very numerous, comprising neaily one half the people, 
and this made the war for independence in some of its aspects 
like a civil war Many of the Toiies were respectable people, 
men of property and standing ; it was their class interests that 
led them to take the British side They considered themselves 
true friends of liberty, and many of them were in favor of Amer- 
ican rights to a certain extent , but they were opposed to agita- 
tion and change, and were especially opposed to independence 
and the Fiench alliance. In .spite of the treaty, some of the 
states continued their haul laws against the Tories, and many of 
them left for Plalifax an‘d other British settlements. A milder 
course would have been wiser, for in their departure America 
lost some worthy citizens. The bitter feeling between Patriot 
and Tory of the Revolution continued for many long years in 
America. 
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191 . The Amy disbanded, and Washington retires, 1783.— 
After peace was assuied, the Ameiican army was disbanded, the 
British withdrew their forces, and Washington went to Annapo- 
lis and resigned his command into the hands of Congiess In 
these closing days of the war Washington gave lenewed evi- 
dence of his great and noble spirit Aftei Cornwallis’s siirren- 
dei he had led the army to Newburgh on the Hudson, wheie 
he held the forces together till peace was assured. The army 
had been neglected The soldiers were unpaid, and Congress 
wrus making no piovision foi their payment. The soldieis were 
about to lie dismissed to their homes, many of them to face want 
and destitution, their only pay being the memory of their vic- 
The New- hiries and their scars While the army was feeling 
burgh Ad- the injustice and ingratitude of this treatment, an 
aiiony metis address was di,stributed among the soldiers, 
urging them not to disband until they had forced payment for 
their claims. This meant a mihtaiy revolution, and a king 
might have been set up. Washington opposed the proposal. 
In a meeting of his officers he appealed to them to remember 
the liberty of their country and the honor of the seivice, and 
to have confidence in their government , and he promised to try 
The soldiers to get fair pay for the soldiers. Washington himself 
Tabsaer served without pay, receiving only his neces- 

bufWash- sary expenses, and when he spoke of his growing 
paafied blind and gray in the service of the army, 

them his appeal won the approval of all Congress could 
get no money ; but it voted the soldiers full pay foi five 
.years in government certificates, and with these and their 
, arms, and the gratitude of their country, the Revolti- 
retired to tionary soldiers went back to their homes to culti- 
Vsnioa peace. Washington went to his 

home at Mount Vernon, where, he said, he “ would 
rather live in quiet retirement than to be the emperor of the 
world.” , 

The slates were now free and independent. It remained to 
be seen whether they could govern themselves and live in har- 
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mony and union. They were now to enter upon another long, 
though peaceful, struggle for a central government. 

FACTS AND DATES 

1775 Meeting of Second Continental Congress, September 5 — Washington 

appointed Commandei-ni-chicf. June 15. — Battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 17 — Montgomeiy and Arnold’s Attack on Canada, Novembei 
and Deceinbei 

1776 The British evacuate Boston, Maich 17 — The Biilish repulsed at Foit 

Moultrie, June 28 — Dcclaiation of Independence, July 4 — Bal- 
tic of Long Island, August 27 — Ameiicans evacuate New York, 
September 16 — Battle of White Pl.uiis, Octobei 28 — Washing- 
ton 1 eti cats tin ongh New Jcisey — Wablimgton’s Vicloiy at Tien- 
toii, Hccembei 26 

1777. Washington’s Victory at Princeton, Janii.iiy 3 — Howe tiansfeis his 
Aimy to Chesapeake Bay — B.attle of Biandyvvme, .September ir. 
— Battle of Germantown, Octobei 4. — Battle of Saiatoga 01 Still- 
water, Octobei 7 — Burgoyne's Suirendei, Octobei 17. — Wash- 
ington’s Aiiny at Valley Forge 

1778 The Biitish captuie Savannah, December 29 — TheFiench Alliance, 

Febiuaiy 7 — Geoigc Rogers Claik’s E.xpedition to the North- 
west 

1779 The Ameiicans aie repulsed at Savannah. — The British conquer Geor- 

gia — Wayne captures Stony Point 

1780 The Biitish capture Chaileston, May 12 — Biitish Victory at Camden, 

August 16 — Arnold’s Treason, Septcmbei. — American Victory at 
King’s Mountain, October 7. — General Greene takes Cuinmand 111 
the South 

117S Battle of Cowpens, January 17 — Greene’s Retieat acro.ss North Caro- 
lina — Battle of Guilford Couit House, March 15. — Battle of Hob- 
kiik’s Hill, April 25 — Battle of Eutaw Spimgs, September 8. — 
Cornwallis’s Sunender at Yorktown, October 19 
1782 Peace Negotiations 

17S3. Washington takes leave of the Army — The Newburgh Address. — 
Final Peace Treaty. 



CHAPJER XII 

THE OLD CONFEDERATION AND ITS FAILURE 

193 . The ‘-'Old Confederation” existed itom 1781 to 1787.— 
When we hpeak ot the “Old Confcdciation ” in Ameiican his- 
toiy wc moan the torm of government for the United States 
which was m operation just before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, from lyiSi to 1787. This was a very weak government 
and It soon became neccssaiy to set it aside In this chapter 
we are to learn the leasons for its failure 

First, let us see when and bow the “ Old Confederation ” was 
formed. 

When the Continental Congress met at Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1774, to considei ways of opposing the offensive acts 
The States of the British Parliament, there was yet no political 
iTthe'coati- among the colonies. The colonies were not. 

nentai Con- independent of Great Britain, but they were independ- 
^poL^Great Other. The meeting called the “ Con- 

Bntain. tinental Congress ” was the means by which they 
were to act together until they could form a league of friend- 
ship or adopt some rules and regulations by which they could 
live in union with one another. They had stood by one another 
in the ten year.s of controversy with the mother country ovei 
taxation and other matters in dispute, and in 1775, when it was 
seen that Great Britain proposed to make war upon them to 
coerce them into submission, and that they would have to fight 
to defend their rights, they proposed to stand by one another 
moie closely than before. Their delegates in Congress resolved 
on union as soon as they resolved on independence, because in 
their struggle for independence they wished to present a united 
front to their enemy and to the world, and they knew, as 
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Fianklm said while they were signing the Declaration of 
Iiiclejtcndence, that " they must all hung together or they would 
all hang separately.” 

On June 12, 1776, the day that a eommittee of the Conti- 
nental Congiess was appointed to draft a declaration of inde- 
pendence, another committee was appointed to draw Articles of 
up “Articles of Union” among the colonies. This Umonweie 
committee, composed of one member from each col- congrLs^m 
onv, leportcd a plan of union called the “ Articles of ^777 and 

^ latitied by 

Confcdcialion ” (July 12, 1776). This plan of union thesutes 
was debated in Congress from time to tune until 
Us adoption on November 15, 1777 After it was adopted by 
Congress it was lefened to the slates for then acceptance, with 
the imdeistanding that this union, or league of fiiendship, was 
not to go into force until every single state had given its con- 
sent, that IS, had ratified the “Articles of Confedeiation.” This 
was not done until March i, 1781. 

193 . Reasons for Delay in forming the Union. — Thus, we see, 
the war for independence was nearly over before the states all 
agreed on a plan, or constitution, for their union The reason 
for this delay was that there were several subjects of contro- 
versy upon which they could not readily agree. 

In the first place, it was not easy to agree as to the method of 
voting in Con gress Should the states vote equally, each slate 
having one vote, or should their votes be in proper- ^ 
tiori to their population or wealth ? This question veray over 
brought into view the fears and jealousies of the small 
states toward the large ones. The small states were the 
afraid their rights and the liberty of their citizens °‘’“s«ss. 
would be endangered unless they had equal voting power in the 
union. They would consent to no union without an equality 
of .states. This does not mean that they wanted the country 
carved up into new states equal in population and area, but 
that they want;ed the small states to have equal political power 
with the latge ones It was to be a union of states, not of indi- 
viduals. The sriiall states gained this point. 
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2. Con- 
troversy 
over the 
distnbution 
of expenses 


Another subject of dispute was, How shall the common 
expenses be distributed among the states ? The small states 
insisted, of course, that expenses should not be home 
equally, but in propoition to the wealth of the states 
Benjamin Franklirv thought that if the states voted 
equally they ought to pay equally, and he was sure 
the small states would not wish to purchase equal voting at 
that piice The small states got their way in this contention 
also, for It was finally decided that “ in determining questions 
in Cuiigiess, each state shall have one vote, and that all ex- 
penses should be borne by the states m proportion to the value 
of their, lands and houses." This plan for voting and assessing 
the common expenses on the states was a very poor one, and it 
soon htoke down. 

Another controversy that delayed the formation of the Union 
was over the regulation of commerce. Hew Jersey at first re- 
fused to ratify the Articles of Confederation because 
power was not given to Congress to pass “ navigation 
acts”; that is, to regulate the foreign tiade of the 
states and to determine import duties Each state 


3 Con- 
troversy 
over the 
regulation 
of com- 
merce 


was allowed to regulate its own trade and fix its own 


port duties or tariffs. No state was allowed to collect a duty 
that would interfere with the treaties that it was hoped would 
be made with France and Spain But with this exception each 
state was left free to do as it pleased with its trade laws. New 
Jersey's objection was a sound one, but she patriotically decided 
to forego’ this objection for a time and to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation, in order that the states might be afaie to avoid 
divisions and thus show Great Britain and the world that they 
were united in their stuiggle for independence. 

Another cause that delayed the Union — the most important 
of all — was the controversy over the Western lands. 
Some of the states claimed that their western bound- 
ary extended to the “South Sea"; ie as far west 
as the continent extended, Others, like New Jersey 
and Maryland, had tio such claim. These contended that 


4. Con- 

tSOVMsy 
over the 
WeatoiB 
Uittti*, 
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the boundaiy ot each stale should be definitely fixed, and 
that the vacant lands in the West — commonly called “ciown 
lands ” because they lay beyond the limits clearly recognized 
in the colonial charters — should be owned by the United 
States, and that this land should be used for paying the expenses 
of the war and for other common purposes. The Ai tides of 
Confedeiation made no piovision for this, and Maryland held 
out and persistently lefused to ratify the Ai tides of Union until 
the claiming states promised that the Western territory would 
be ceded to the United States government In this Maryland 
performed a great service in the loimatioii of the union, foi 
the common ownership of the Western territory was afterwards 
a veiy important influence in piomoting stronger union and 
nationality 

194. There was no Constitution for the Union under the Conti- 
nental Congress — Thus we see theie was no common, or cen- 
tral, government for the states for seven years after they began 
to act together ( 1274 - 1781 ) The only government they had 
in common was that of the Continental Congi ess , but this body 
is not to be thought of as a regular government, or as a legisla- 
ture with recognized powers. It had no powers conferred upon 
It No constitution or convention created it or provided for 
it There was no law lo govern its action, no rule nor 

I't £L 

precedent for it to go by. It was an unconstitutional revoiution- 
and 1 evolutionary body. It was composed of dele- govem- 
gates who had come together by appointment of 
lebellious colonies in order to consult about their dangers and 
grievances, and to plan how the colonies could best act together 
in defending their rights. Its members could deliberate and 
decide what was best to be done, and then advise the colonies 
all to stand together in carrying this out. 

In some respects the Continental Congress acted like a na- 
tional government, issuing bills of credit (continental 
money), organizing a post office, raising a continental Revolution 
aimy, appointing Washington to the chief command, 
declaring independence, and proceeding to make trea- cooperation. 
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ties with foreign nations. That is, in some very important 
and picssing matters, Congress piocceded to cany out it.s own 
decisions by its own agents, expecting to be sustained by the 
united suppoit of all the states. The people of the various 
states weie geneially wise and patriotic enough to follow the 
direction and leadership of this assembly, or not to inteifere 

with its policies and 
decisions ; for they 
believed that a con- 
gress like this, lepre- 
sentmg all the states 
and standing [or 
united strength and 
action, could tell bet- 
ter than any one as- 
sembly what ought 
to be clone and could 
do it better for all. 
So while they were 
anangmg a plan of 
union and were in the 
midst of the dangers of the war, they allowed Congress, by 
common consent and good will, to conduct important govern- 
ment affairs in which they all bad a common interest and which 
Congress could do so much better than the states could sepa- 
rately. Congiess attended only to foreign affairs and the war, 
while on matters of government, of controlling their people, it 
merely advised the states. There was no central government 
with power to tax, arrest, and control the citizens of the states, 
195 Government was attended to in the States — But we 
must not think the people were without government during this 
period. They believed in law and older and the lights of prop- 
erty, and they intended to preserve these, although they were 
conducting a revolution by throwing off old governments and 
setting up new ones. But the governing of the people, — the 
legislatures they chose, the laws they obeyed, the taxes they 



CoMiNCNUi, PAi'iiR Money 
This at times became almost valueless 
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paid, Ihe pioperty and civil lights, they seemed, the officcis and 
civil courts set over them, — all this was attended to within the 
states 

It was to the commonwealths of Virginia and Massachusetts 
that the people of those states looked for control and direction in 
the usual affairs of government. They did not think of looking 
to the Continental Congress During this period (1776-1781) 
all the states adopted new constitutions, except Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, which retained the liberal chaitcrs which they 
had as colonies — Connecticut till 1818 and Rhode Island till 
[843 These constitutions adopted by the i cpicsentatives of 
the people m the seveial .states cieatcd a complete government, 
separate and independent foi each of the states In doing this 
they were following tlic advice of the Continental Congress 

Many of the.se new stale governments weie only the old 
colonial governments modified to suit the new conditions. These 
had been in existence for over a bundled yeais When independ- 
ence had been declared and the loyal power had been thiown 
oft and the king’s governor and legislature were no longer 
obeyed, the people of Massachusetts, for instance, felt that the 
supreme power that once abided in the king had fallen to the 
people of that state , the people of the state were now to be 
the source of power, of honors, appointments, and authority It 
was so m the other states. 

These new state governments began usually in " Provincial 
Congresses.” As early as October, 1774, the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Massachusetts, which was elected by the people, 
broke off relations with Governor Gage, the royal governor, and 
organized itself as a "Provincial Congress,” It oiganized a 
Committee of Safety and afteiward a state government. In 
1776 New Plampshirc adopted the first state consti- 
tution, and by the close of 1777 all the states had constitu- 
separate, independent constitutions of govcinment in tionsate 
woiking order. The most famous of these state con- 
stitutioiis was that of Virginia (adopted June 12, 1776), whose 
“bill of rights,” written by George Mason, announced most of 
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the piinciples contained in the Declaration of Independence. 
Virginia, declaring independence for herself, asserted that the 
powers of government are derived fiom the people and that 
ruleis are only trustees and servants of the people , that govern- 
ment exists for the people’s protection, and when the government 
IS inadequate, the people have a right to alter or abolish it 
Virginia’s government and its principles became the model foi 
many later state governments. 

Each state in its constitution provided for the following . — 

(i) Civil liberty of its citizens, by a bill of lights 
r/the state (2) Representative government, including three 
constitu- departments, — legislative, executive, and judicial. 

‘ ' (3) The legislature consisted of two houses , except 

in two of the .states (Pennsylvania and Georgia) there was only 
one house The piincipal powers in the state were vested 
in the legislatuie, and in most cases the governor and other 
administiative officers, as well as the judges, were chosen by 
it. All officers elected by the people generally had short 
terms 

(4) All these state constitutions provided modes of amend- 
ment and recognized that the supreme power such as could 
make a new constitution abided no longer in king and Parlia- 
ment, but in the people of the state. 

Thus we see that all this system of government within the 
states had been set up — or retained from colonial times — and 
was in full operation nearly four years before the 
plan of union (Articles of Confederation) for the 
slates had gone into operation, and fully ten years 
before the Constitution of the United States was made. 
This will lead us to understand that the states made 
the Union, and that the Union did not make the states. 

196. Defects of the Articles of Confederation. — Let us now see 
what kind of a government the Confederation was. This can 
best be understood by noticing its weaknesses and defects. 

‘ I. There was no executive power. There was no President 
t® amnite the laws. Congress had a Secretary for Foreign 


state 
govern- 
ments pre- 
cedetl the 
Con- 
stitution. 
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Affairs, like Livingston and Jay, who sought to make treaties 
with foieign poweis. It had a Secietary for Finance, ^ Lack of 
like Robert Moiris, but these men were mere agents executive 
of Congress and could only do what Congress had 
power to sanction. 

2. There was no national judiciary Men could not be tried 
in the national courts for violation of the laws. There were no 
national courts. Prize courts were erected to try ^ tack of 
cases in international law, like the capture of prizes a judiciary, 
at sea, in tunc of war But all ordinary lawsuits weie attended 
to in the states. As fai as the Confederation was a government, 
all Us powers were vested in one body, that is, in Congress, 

3 The organization of Congress was defective. It consisted 
of a single house. Its debates were in secret. Its members 
were elected by the states, were paid by the states, 

J ’ I j Defective 

could be lecalled by the states, and they voted by states, orgamza- 
A state might have as many as seven delegates, but 

, , , , Congress, 

must have as many as two or lose its vote ; and each 

state, whether it had seven delegates or two, had but one vote, 
Thus Virginia or Pennsylvania counted for no more than Dela- 
ware or Rhode Island Nine states were required to carry im- 
portant measures If only ten states were represented, as was 
trequently the case, and only two states voted against a 
measure, it was lost. So the minority could control the 
majority, or, at least, prevent action It was to the interest 
of a state to keep its delegation small. A full Congress would 
have ninety-one members. Seldom were more than thirty 
in attendance. 

4. Congress had no power to raise revenue. It could not col- 
lect a dollar by taxation. It had to depend entirely upon the 
states for money, or issue paper or borrow from ^ Lack of 
foreign nations The custom was to make an esti- revenue 
mate of how much would be needed within a certain 
time— -say, eight million dollars. Then this amount was allotted 
by “ requisitions,” or requests, among the several states, to be col- 
lected by them and paid into the United States treasury. The 
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states did as they pleased about paying, and they usually chose | 
not to pay the amount asked for. So the Confederation could ‘ 
not pay its own debts. Foreign nations refused longer to tmst 
our government. Even the Revolutionaiy soldiers could not be „ 
paid for their patriotic and self-sacrificing service, and they were 
given certificates, 01 promises to pay, which they had to sell at 
a great discount in older to get money to provide for their 
families. 

A goveinment cannot exist without revenue, and so a special 
effort was made to secure a “revenue amendment ’’ to the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, by which Congress was to be allowed to ; 
^ ^ assess a small, uniform five per cent duty, or tariff, 011 j 

cenuariff imported goods, in order to pay our ally, France, what J 
duty was owed and to pay the patriot soldiers what they had * 
rejected fap-jy eained The consent of every state was re- * 
quired before any amendment to the Confederation could be j 
obtained, and Rhode Island refused to give her consent At ' 
anothei time New Yotk refused, and Virginia withdrew her 
consent which she had already given. Remembering the Stamp 
Act, the people were afraid to allow any power outside the state 
to control or tax them. Virginia had said in her constitution of 
i /'/6 that it was unbecoming that any other government than that 1 
of the people of Virginia should be erected in that state, 
Richard Henry Lee said he would rather see the United States ^ 
government “ a rope of sand than a rod of iron.” It was cer- ‘ 
tainly at this time no better than a rope of sand. Lee spoke ^ 
fot tho.se who feared tyranny and oppression and wanted the 
people of each state to govern and tax themselves entirely, and f 
who, in a large degree, looked upon Congre.ss as a foreign or - 
outside power. Requisitions on the states proved a complete 
failure in raising revenue, and it was evident the Confederation 
would he broken up and the states fall apart if there were not 
a change. 

5. In the next place, Congress had no -power to regulate 
comraerce. Commerce with foreign countnes and between the 
states was under the control of the states. If Congress had J 
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been given power to leg'ulate commerce, it could have raised 
a revenue by import duties, but now these duties weie paid 
into the treasuries of the states. The states were 5 Lack of 
m rivaliy, each tiying to gam advantage in foreign 
trade over the otheis. Some sought free trade, commeree 
others protection. Duties were levied on goods carried from 
state to slate. Pennsylvania laid duties on more than one hun- 
dred at tides, many of them the products of sister states New 
York taxed gaidcn truck and dairy products from New Jersey 
and fiiewoocl from Connecticut. These states tried to retaliate, 

and New Jersey taxed a New York lighthouse on 
. 1 ,,,,, States made 

the Jersey shore eighteen hundred dollais a year asifish and 

Thi.s leminds us of the wise objection New Jersey 

, •' tariff laws 

had made in the first place. Madison said that state 
was “ like a ca.sk tapped at both ends,” and North Carolina was 
“ like a patient bleeding in both arms.” These two states had 
no good seaports. The foreign goods their people used were 
brought in at New Yoik, Philadelphia, or at the ports of neigh- 
boring states, and the tariff tax their people paid went into the 
treasuries of the states with good harbors. 

So North Carolina, New Jersey, and Connecticut were espe- 
cially anxious that the regulation of commerce should be 
placed in the hands of Congress and that the duties should be 
uniform in all the ports of the country. Without this power the 
states could not protect themselves against the trade restiictions 
of Great Britain and other countries. Before independence the 
colonies had a fair amount of fiee trade with the other parts 
of the British dominions ; but now Great Britain cut them off 
from trading with the British West Indies and in other ways put 
restrictions on their trade, treating them as she treated other 
foreign nations. Thirteen independent state legislatures could 
not act together, except through Congress, in adopting a uniform 
tiade policy that would bring better terms. Liard feelings were 
engendered toward Great Britain and bickerings and jealousies 
among the stated. The need for a common regulation of com- 
merce was one of the fiist causes leading to a new constitution. 
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The result of these conditions was financial and tiade depres- 
sion. People had to pay for theii imports in gold and silver, 
and the country was being drained of its specie. The people 
Financial moiicy, they could find no market for their 

depression produce. There were hard times, and as is usual in 
tmesTead tinies a demand arose that paper money should 

toShays’s be issued. There were riots and disorders in various 
Rebellion p^its of the Country. Farm lands, cattle, and piod- 
ucts were being taken for taxes and mortgages, and sometimes 
men were tbiown into piison for debt. In western Massachu- 
setts iieaily two thousand men, mostly farmers, rose in insuirec- 
tion, undei Daniel Shays, a captain in the Revolutionary Wai . 
They sought to close the courthouses and slop suits against 
debtor.s, and they attacked the arsenal at Spnngfield. Govcinor 
Bowdoin acted with promptness, and the state militia under 
General Lincoln suppressed this insurrection aflei a few months 
(1786-1787), These Massachusetts farmers were not iinpatii- 
otic , they were not urn iily anarchists by nature. They were 
good citizens, and with half a chance would have been law-abid- 
ing ; but civilized men cannot live without buying and selling, 
and they cannot buy and sell without markets and money. The 
people were suffering from the lack of a uniform currency and 
of trade opportunities, which Congress ought to have been able 
to provide. 

6 . This in,surrection and these disorders illustrated another 
defect of the Confederation. Congress could not enforce oider 

^ ^ It could not command the service of a single soldier 

pijwerto 0^“ anything to command obedience or enforce a 
euiotcB tiad 110 force or authoiity even to protect 

Itself against insult. Congress was driven by a band 
of mutinous soldiers from Philadelphia to Princeton. It was 
seen that If an insurrection occurred within a state too powerful 
for the state authorities to overcome, the general government 
could not come at the call of the state to render aid. ^/These 
dangers alarmed men of ability and property,' and when they 
saw that there was no hope of amending the government, since 
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it was required that every state should give its consent before j 
an amendment could be in force, they saw that a new govern- 1 
ment was necessary. The geneial government could do nothing j 
to piovide for domestic tianquillity or pioraote the general 
welfare. ' 

197. The Nation is a Growth, not a Sudden Creation. — So 

we see that the government of the United States, before the 
Constitution was adopted, was piiicly a confederate govern- i 
ment, a mere league, or band, of states “ Each state retaiii.s 
its soveieignty, freedom, and independence, and eveiy power , 
not expressly delegated to Congicss” So stated the Ailiclc.s , 
of Coufederatioii. This was agreed to by all when the Con- 
federation was formed The tiuth is, the people distni-sted ) 
power outside of the states. The states were supiemc The | 
feeling of unity and nationality had not yet grown among the 1 
people, so it was impossible that it should be lepresented 111 I 
their central government That government represented union, 1 
but not nationality, it stood for the states united, — loosely J 
united, — but not for the Umted States as a nation, such as we 
know to-day. A union of states is not a nation The nation 
had yet to grow. It was not created at a single time by any 
single act. It grew from year to year, and it took two genera- 
tions, nearly eighty year's, before it was made certain by the 
Civil War that we had any nation at all. The Declaration 
of Independence made a new nation possible by making | 
dependent colonies into independent states. The old Con- ) 
federation was an important step toward a more perfect ^ 
union. What the Constitution did m the making of the nation j 
we have now to see. | 

198. Ordinance of 1787. — But before we leave the Con- 1 
gress of the Confederation we must notice the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 (July 13), one of the greatest pieces of legislation 

in American history. It provided a government for the North- il 
west Territory which became a model for the governments 1 
of almost all subsequent territories. ^ 

The Noithwest Teriitory embraced the land west of the orig- 
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inal states, iioith of the Ohio River, and east of the Mississippi, 
includin'^ (besides a small part of Minnesota") the present great 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Northwest Michigan The Western lands came into possession 
rnchide^ flic States (not of the United States) by the treaty 
five states of peace of 1783. South of the Ohio there was no 
disiiute as to ownership, each state — Geoigia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia — receiving what was immediately 

back of it to the Mississippi But 

noith of the Ohio there were con- 
flicting claims. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Vir- 
ginia each claimed a poitioii. 
Virginia’s Virginia’s claim was 

claim m the the laigest and strong- 
West was ^ i i 

based on Daseci Oil an 

Charter of early chaiter of 1609, 
1600 and on i ..1 1 . • j- 

the expedi- 3.nd Oil the expedition of 

tionof George Rogers Clark 
Rogera (1778-1779). "Who cap- 
ciark tiired Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes and gained military 
possession of the country. 

New' Jersey and Maiyland, as 
we have seen(§ 193), refused to 
ratify the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and come into the Union 
until it had been agreed that the 
western lands would be given 
over to the general government In order to induce the claim- 
ing atate.s to do this, Congress passed a famous resolution (Octo- 
Thcpnncipia her, 1780) guaranteeing that this land should be 
Umtonft! " common benefit of all, and be erected 

, policy was into republican states, which shall become members 
of the Federal Union.” Here was the wise principle 
Htostttds. set forth for the treatment of territories on which 



pLuKUC RoOIKs C'[ \RK 

The il.irinj. frontier lighter nns born 
in Vitgiiiia in 1752 and ilied in Ken- 
tucky til l.SiS "tlis great serv- 
i.,ei t>i hia OMintr) lu making the 
frontier.! a safe dwelling pl.ite were 
ovirhioked by his eountrjnu'ii, and 
he died 111 p.ivecty and obicunty.” 
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Congress has evei since acted It has done much to extend 
and build up our great republic 

The states were induced to relinquish their claims. Con- 
necticut reserved a strip in Ohio south of Lake Erie till 1800, 
known as the “Western Reserve.” All the states then had a 
common interest in the territory ; Congress could then sell the 
land to settleis and use the money to pay the national debt. 
In 1785 (May 20) a land ordinance suggested by Jefferson was 
passed which was the beginning of our public land system The 
western territory was to be divided into townships six miles 
square, each township into thiity-six sections, and one section 
was to be reserved tor school purposes. Here was the founda- 
tion of the congressional school fund of the Western states. In 
TheOrdi- ’^ 7^4 Jcffcrsoii introduced into Congress a plan foi 
nance of the government of this tenitory This prohibited 
slaveiy after 1800. In 1786 the “Ohio Company” 
of Revolutionaiy veterans was formed in Boston. They planned 
to settle in the West, and to buy from Congiess, through their 
agent, Manasseh Cutler, more than a million acres of land, if the 
laws and institutions of the new country were made to suit 
the settlers. Congress needed money and had land to sell, and 
the great Ordinance of 1787 was passed providing that the 
Northwest should be kept free from slavery, that there should be 
freedom of religion, that education should be encouraged, and 
that the civil liberty of the inhabitants should be guaranteed. 
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MAKING THE CONSTITUTION 

199 . The Regulation of Commerce had Much to do with the 
Making of the Constitution. — It was the defecl.s of the Con- 
fccleiation that led to the adoption of tlic Constitution. The 
two most pressing needs of the government weie the powei to 
levy dutie.s and the power to regulate commeicc. The stiuggle 
for unifoim commercial regulations was the immediate occasiou 
of hrmging about the Constitutional Convention The leading 
men, like Washington, Madison, and Hamilton, saw clearly that 
Congress must have contiol over commeice and that this would 
nevei be given by the sepaiate action of the states. Madison 
proposed a motion in the Viigmia Legislature fora convention 
to consider the whole subject of commerce. His motion was 
not passed at first, but Virginia and Maryland appointed com- 
missioners to consider trade on the Potomac. 

These commissioners met in 1785, and they saw that both 
states must have the same laws for trade on the Potomac and 
the Chesapeake, and that a uniform currency was also neces- 
sary. Maryland saw that Pennsylvania and Delaware were 
also interested in a common trade agreement. These states 
also had neighbors. So it was suggested by Maryland that all 
the states should send delegates to a tiade conference. Then 
Madison got the Viiginia legislature to pass his motion calling 
a meeting of the states. Thus Virginia again took the lead. 
This convention met at Annapolis in September, The 

1786 Only five states were represented — New Ter- Annapolis 
AT tV r n 1 TA 1 ITT' Convention 

sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Vii- prepares 

ginia. Madison and Hamilton weretheie, and they 

saw the convention had no power, except about trade, and it 

could not do much even on that subject. So they had a com- 
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mittee appointed to chaw up an ackhess to the states, calling 
another convention “to devise such provisions as would satisfy 
the needs of the Union.” Madison unci Hamilton piobably had 
greatci designs in mind than they dared reveal. 

200. The Constitutional Convention meets, 1787 — Congress 
approved this plan, and a call was issued for a convention of 
all the states to meet in Philadelphia, in May, 1787 
This was the greatest convention that ever assembled tiQu 
in America. It was composed of the wise and able tamed many 
men who made our Constitution, which Gladstone men m the 
called “the most wonderful woik ever struck off at a 
given lime by the biain and puipose of man.” 
Washington, Madison, Mason, and Randolph were thcie from 
Viiginia, Hamilton, Lansing, and Yates from New York, 
Fianklm, Wilson, and Qouverneur Moiris from Pennsylvania; 
King', Geiry, Gotham, and Stiong fiom Massachmsetts , Dickin- 
son irom Delawaie , Patterson from New Jersey, Martin from 
Maiyland , Sherman, Ellsworth, and Johnson from Connecticut; 
Rutledge and the Pinckneys from South Carolina, and Davie 
from North Caiolina. Jefferson was in France, John Adams in 
England, John Jay was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and other 
able men, like Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams, did not 
believe in .such a convention. Of the fifty-five members more 
than half were college graduates , many were able lawyers , 
some had signed the Declaration of Independence , nearly all 
were experienced m pohtics. The oldest member was Franklin, 
who was eighty-one , among the young members was Hamil- 
ton, who was thirty Twelve states were lepresented, but most 
of the time only eleven states. New Hampshire came laic, 
and Rhode Island did not come at all. 

The Convention held its debates in secret, after the manner 
of governing bodies in those days. Seven states made a quorum, 
and each .state had one vote , if a state delegation was Rules of tae 
evenly divided, its vote was lost. Washington was Cimvention. 
made president, no other name being thought of except 
Franklin’s. < 
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Miiclison, who was called the “ Father of the Constitution,” 
carac to the Convention resolved to preserve a record of its 
Madison debates, because he had not been able to find m his- 
kept a care- tory any good account of the reasons given for form- 
Qftiie pro- iiig other federal governments Fie took a seat near 
ceedwKs center of the hall, attended every day, took notes 

of what the members said, and sat up at night to wiite out 
these notes. It cost him great pains and labor, but m this way 
Madison preserved a “Journal of the Convention,” one of the 
greatesL sei vices any man ever lendcred to his country. Fifty 
yeai.s later, m 1836 , when Madison died (and after all the other 
meinbcis of Ihc Convention were dead), his widow, Dolly Madi- 
son, wrote to President Jackson calling atlenlion to this “ Jour- 
nal ” which hei lursband had lett to her m his will Pie.sident 
Jackson secured au appropriation of thirty thousand dollais 
trom Congress and bought the “Journal” and other Madison 
papers It was then publnshed, and it is the most important 
single volume on American histoiy It tells how this gieat 
Convention caiiiecl on its work and what the members said 

201. A New Government was made. — The Convention had 

been called “to amend the Articles of Confederation,” but it 
threw these aside and made a new Constitution instead It 
thus acted beyond its powers, and some, for this reason, have 
called its action a revolution. Its members, however, were 
wise enough To erect a worthy standard and, although they 
could not adopt anything themselves, they would propose to the 
Sonrees of '"'hat they saw was necessary. The sources from 

tseConsti- which they drew the Constitution were the constitu- 
tution. government of England, the constitutions of 

the various states, their c\periencc in the colonies and in the 
Confederation, and their knowledge of law and the science of 
goveiament. Not very much that was new, that was “ struck 
olf at a given time,” was put in the Constitution ; everything 
was the result of experience. 

202. Difficulties of the Convention. — There were many prob- 
lems to solve; there were hot debates, and on several occa- 
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mons the Convention almost broke up in serious conflicts of 
opinion. Franklin by his genial wit and good stones kept poiu- 
ing oil on the tioublcd waters He said he had lived long 
jsnough to learn that “ God 
ooverns m the affairs of 
men,’' and at one time he 
asked that the Convention be 
opened with prayer lor di- 
vine guidance, and when the 
merabeis showed hot teni- 
pcis Fninklin temnided them 
that it was light, 
not heat, that was was a peace- 
wanted, that they 
"had come togcthei to con- 
sult not to contend”, that 
the members should do what 
they could to enlighten and 
convince one another, but ex- 
pressing fixed opinions with 
, , . , , Benjamin Franklin. 

determination never to change 

, , . , , , The “Sage of the Constitutional Conven- 

them would not help along tion’’ was bom m Boston in 1706 He 

any. When a cabinet-maker, became 

, ’ famous in literary, scientihc, pohticai, and 

Fr^inklin said, wanted to fit diplomatic lines. He was a many-sided 

rwn hnarrk tno-pther he had He organized the first Ine company 

ino Doaias rogerner, nc nan Philadelphia, drilled hoops for the 

to plane a little off each edge; Revolution, founded the first public library 

SO, now, each side would have society, invented the lightning rod, and the 
to give way a little in order to t^anhilm stove, which he declined to patent, 
- 1 ,1 T many other things lor the public 

ht together all the pieces of good. He died m Philadelphia in J790. 
the new government. It was 

this .spirit of mutual concession and compromise that held the 
Convention together and enabled it to make a Constitution. 

■ 203. Compromises — The Constitution has been called a 
"scries of compromises.” There weie three notable struggles 
and compromises in the Convention. 

I. The large states wauled to form a national government 



two boards together, he had 
to plane a little off each edge; 
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with an executive and judiciary, with two houses of Congtess, 

with direct representation of the people, and piopor- 

the large tioiial lepresentatioii in both houses. “ Pioportional 

states and representation” meant that the number of votes a 
the small , - ^ i i 

state was to have in Congiess should depend upon its 

population or its wealth. They would not abolish the states, but 

they would erect a national government and would subordinate the 

.states to the nation This was the “ Virginia Plan.” Some of the 

The large large State party, like Hamilton, wete m favor of a 

state.s y(.jy stiong government. Hamilton would have the 

wanted a . , , , i r , r 

strong gov- Ptesident and the Senate appointed tor life oi good 

ernment behaviol, the govemois ol the states appointed by 
Congres.s, and the laws of the stales to be vetoed by Congiess 
when they were not in harmony with the geneial welfare. This 
would have made a much more centralized government. 

The small states wanted to retaiit) and amend, the govern- 
ment of the Confederation, in which the states had equal 
The small powei . They were willing to give more power to 
states Congress, — power to regulate commerce, to raise 
loose one, or nioiicy, and to “ coerce ” any state that would not 
a league. p^y jj-g federal obhgations , but the nature of the 
government was not to be changed. It was to remain a con- 
federate government . the states, not the people, were to be the 
sources of its power ; it was to operate only through the states, 
not on the people directly. This was the “New Jersey Plan” 
The “ series of compromises ” were chiefly between these two 
“plans,” or ideas. 

The bone of contention was proportional representation. 

ThesmaU This would tend to nationalize the government. It 

states would give Virginia sixteen votes to Delaware’s one. 

waiited 

"equal," The large state party won at first and carried pro- 
whJiathe portiunal representation in both houses, The small 
wanted State men then got together in caucus and let it be 
understood that they would not "federate” on such 


rtpteaettta- a plan; they would break up the ’Convention fir.st. 

They felt that their statehood and their liberties would 
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be “ swallowed up ” by a combination of three or four large 
states which viroulcl be able to control everything Dickinson, 
who was from a small state, but who was a “ triend to an effi- 
cient federal government,” told Madison it was “ carrying 
things too far,” and one member said they would “lake a for- 
eign power by the hand ” before they would submit to it Some 
of the men from the large states yielded, and the “ Connecticut 
Compromise,” pioposed by Ellsworth and Johnson from that 
state, was agreed to, by which there was to be pioportional rep- 
resentation in the lowei house of Congress but equal representa- 
tion ill the Senate, Thus the foim ot the Senate came out of 
this struggle. Each state was given two voles in that body, and 
the small states having obtained this point were the quickest to 
adopt the new Constitution. 

2. The next great compromise was between the slave states 
and the tree. The question arose as to whether the slaves 
should be counted in allotting representatives and 

CS'tWBBn 

taxes among the states. The South wanted to count tiic slave 
them for repicseiitatives, but not for taxes The 
North took exactly the opposite view. It was agreed 
that “taxation and representation ought to go together.” That 
was the principle of the Revolution, In 1783 Congress had J 
agreed to a revenue amendment to the Confedeiation, assessing ‘ 
expenses on the states in proportion to population, counting 
three fifths of the slaves. This had passed Congress, but it 
was not latified by the states. Madison and Wilson now called 
this old agreement to the attention of the Convention, and it 
was agreed that “ 1 epresentatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states accoiding to numbers,” 
counting all free persons, those bound to service thtee- 
(appi entices and indented servants) and “tliiec fifths fifths com- 
of all other persons ” (meaning slaves), but excluding 
Indians, who were not taxed. This was the famous “three- 
fifths compromise,” which had more influence on our snbse- 
ipient history than any of the others. 

3. The third impoitant compromise was over the .slave trade 
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and the regulation of commerce. Most of the states wanted to 

„ abolish the slave trade, but Georgia and South Caro- 

the commer- lina gave notice that they would not adopt the Con- 

ewi states jf this Were done. The commercial states, 

and the * 

plantation especially those in New England, wanted Congiess 
states power to regulate commerce by a majoiity 

vote. The plantation slave states would have this done only hy 
a two-thuds vote of Congress, and they would have no inlei- 
ference with their e.xports. New England and the North finally 
agreed that the slave tiade should be lett open till i8o8, and the 
South agreed that Congress wight regulate bade by a majority 
vole, hut no duties should ever be levied on exports 

304. Signing and Ratifying the Constitution. — The majority 
of the Convention were at last able to agiee to the Constitution, 
though it was not exactly what any one wanted, and some of 
the members, like Randolph, Mason, and Gerry, refused to sign 
it. It was finally signed by thirty-nme members, delegates from 
twelve states When it was signed it was refeired to Congress, 
and Congress submitted it to the states for acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Each state was free to do as it pleased about ratifying, 
but ratification was to be, not by the state legislatures, but by 
state conventions, called especially for that puipose This 
made the Constitution more national, as it came, not from the 
state governments, but from the same power that made the state 
governments, the people themselves in the several states. Most 
of the small states soon ratified, but in some of the large states, 
notably in New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia, there were 
hard contests. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay published a series 
of ai tides in a newspaper explaining and defending the Con- 
stitution. These essays are now collected in a book called 
The “Fed- the “ Federalist,” and it is one of the best works ever 


wallat.” written on the Constitution and the science of govern- 
ment. Of the eighty-five papers Hamilton wrote fifty, Madison 
thirty, and jay five — Jay writing on the subjects relating to 
treaties and foreign affairs. 


Hamilton defended the Constitution in the New York conven- 
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tion, Madison and Maishall in Viiginu, and King and Gorham 
in Massachusetts Paliick Henry and Geoige Clinton and many 
othci patiiotic men oiiposed it They did not like it be- objections 
cause it changed the character of the government , it t^/constitn 
said “We, the people,” instead of “We, the states,” tmn 
indicating the source from which the Constitution came , they 
weie afraid the new government would become too strong, that 
the Piesident might become a king, that the rights of the stales 
would be interfered with and the people would be oppiessed 
Some of the states would not ratify until they were suie amend- 
ments would be added including a “ bill of lights,” such ^ 

as the slate constitutions contained, guaranteeing pro rights” was 
tcctioii to the lite, libeity, and property of the people soo'i added 
The first Coiigtess added this “bill of lights ” m the first eight 
amendments. They weie soon ratified by the states, and they 
may be regarded as a part of the original Constitution, together 
with the ninth and tenth amendments, which say that Congress 
shall exercise only those powers that are delegated to it in the 
Constitution and that “all other powers are reset ved to the 
states ” Thus the states guarded their rights. 

205 . The Constitution goes into Operation. — The Constitution 
was to go into operation when nine states had ratified it. New 
Hampshire was the ninth state (June 21, 1788), and the “fed- 
eral arch ” was completed. North Carolina and Rhode Island 
did not ratify until after the Constitution went into 02ieration, 
and for neaily two years Rhode Island was not under the laws 
of the Union. 

The Constitution was a beginning, not an end The fiist 
experiment at union had failed. A new e.xperimeiit was now to 
be tried, and the good shijJ, the Coiistttutio?i, was now not 
entering the hai'bor, but was being launched for a trial trip. 

FACTS AND DATES IN THE GROWTH OF THE UNION AND THE 
FORMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 

1774. First Continental Congress. 

1775. Second Continental Congiess. 
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FACTS AHD DATES fContinued) 

1775- 1781 Rc\ olutionai y Government of the Contiiieutal Congress. 

1776- 1780. Formation of State Constitutions 

1776 Cominillee of Congress .ijipointed to draft Articles of Union, June 13. 
Committee lepurted July 12 

1777. Artidcs of Confcdciation adopted by Congress and leferred to the 
States, Novembei 15 

1781 Alt ides of C onfedeiation went into Operation, upon Maiyland’s Ratifi- 

t.itioii, M.uch I 

1780 lyS'ifi Cession of Noithwest Teiiitoiy by Claimant Slates 
i7hi“i7<S3. Attemiits to amend the Aitides of Confedeiation 
1781,. Jdfeison's Noithwest Oidinancc. 

1785. iicgiiining of rtilihc Laud System and Congiessional Township School 
I'tind 

7786. Sinus’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. — The Breakdown of the Coiifed- 
f'l.ition. — The Annapolis Convention, 

1787. Constitutional Contention, May-September — Oidinance foi the 

Northwest Teiritoiy. 

1788. Ratification of the Constitution by th^States — The “Federalist ” Es- 

says.— Hamilton, Madison, and _^tolefend the Constitution 
1789 The ConsUtution goes into Opera^i— Washington becomes Presi- 
dent 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

206. The Constitution remedied the Defects of the Confederation. 
— VVe have studied the government of the Old Confederation 
and we have seen how the Constitution was made. Let us now 
see what kind of government the new Constitution estiiblished. 

The new Constitution lemcdicd the detects of the Coufedeia- 
tion in vaiious wayj . — 

I I. Three departments of government were created instead of 
I one, — a two-house Legislature to make the laws, an Executive 
' to enforce the laws, and a Judiciary to interpret the laws, with 
courts to try citizens for offenses. We are to study each of 
these departments 

2 The limitations placed on the powers of the states could 
now be enforced and some new limitations were imposed , These 
limitations would prevent the states from interfering with the 
work of the central government ^ 

3. The powers necessary to make the central government 
effective were added — 

(iTj To make uniform commeicial regulations and port duties. 

(i^) To raise revenue by taxation. 

(c) To coin money and provide a uniform currency. 

(d) To enforce its own laws through the couits and by its own 
executive power. 

Let Ins try to understand more fully the deep meaning and 
impoitancc of this law-enforcing power. v 

207. A New Citizenship an3"a New Allegiance are created. — 
The great problem in making the Constitution was to retain 
the states, and 'allow them to do their proper woi k, and at the 

1 Note the things the Constitution says a state may not do, Appendis, pp xxvin, 
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same time to create a central government with power to do its 
proper work. To do this it was iiecessaiy to have two leal 
governmentb for the people of every state, each in its hwii 
sphere, each supporting the other, and neither interfering with 
There ate the other’s affaiis. This meant a double citizenship 
two citiren- foj eiacli individual. So the important thing to notice 
Umted” ih, that citizens of the states were made also citizens 
States. of the United States and the United States was thus 
given a real goveuimcnt with power to make and execute laws 
by its own authority. It wa.s no longer to live liy the grace of 
the states. UfTidals, both state and national, were now required 
to sweai to suppoit the Constitutioii and government of the 
United States. This had not been rerpiired before. The peo- 
ple now recognized a new allegiance and a new treason 
I 208- The United States enforces its Own Laws through its Own 
['Courts. — The necessaiy power for the new government did not 
come from giving to the United States the power to coerce a 
stale or to veto the acts of the states. Both of these powers 
were proposed, but were denied in the Convention. But the new 
Tii&essen- power came from making the “ Constitution and 
tiai feature the law's and treaties made in pursuance thereof the 
goTemnieat. siipreiiie law of the land,” to be enforced in the courts 
Making the just as the State law was enforced. This was the 
“thesu- great work of the Convention. It made vetoing a 
of*Sel™d” coercing a state unnecessary If now a 

enaWes jtto State passes an act contrary to the Constitution and 
work and United States, the courts declare it un- 

overcome 

stats opposi- constitutional. It is no law at all, and no one is bound 
by it. If the government or the citizens of a slate 
attempt to resist the laws of the United States, the United 
States Government proceeds, not to coerce a state, but to sup- 
pre.ss its own citizens in rebellion or insurrection. 

This was what occurred in the Civil War. A conflict arose be- 
tween the two cHizca.<!hip.s, or the two allegiances. Some men in 
the South, like General Scott and General Thoma.s, of Virginia, 
thought their allegiance to the nation was the highei, but most 
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of the Southern people thought their slate allegiance was the 
higher The states were not coerced, nor destroyed, nor any of 
their rights taken away, but their citizens, who weie also 
citizens of the United States, were compelled to acknowledge 
then allegiance to the United States government, or to the na- 
tion. They could not be released from that even by the com- 
mand of the state. The Convention of 1787 did not clearly 
lecognizc this kind of conflict nor provide for it, but it is now 
recognized that this is the kind of government wc have under the 
Constitution. Its powers derived directly from the people may 
be used directly over the people to compel obedience So the 
Vi'f'j’ nalinc of the power was diffeient from anything the Con- 
federation had known. The change was not so much in the 
number of powers that were added, as in the natiiie of the 
powei that was created. This was the power of the nation 

209 . The States are Supreme in their Own Sphere. — But while 
new powers weie added to the central government and many 
weie denied to the states, and the very nature of the central 
power was changed, we must not suppose that the nation is 
supreme in all affairs of government The laws of the states 
are supreme in all things that belong to the states , the laws of 
the United Slates are supreme in all things that belong to the 
nation. Each government, state and national, is supreme in its 
place. The Constitution fixes the place and assigns the powers 
for both state and nation. The Supreme Court by unfolding 
the meaning of the Constitution seeks to keep each xhe Umted 
government in its own place The national govern- States - 
raent possesses only those powers which it can be exercises 
shown from the Constitution the people have con- powers 

r 1 . 1 « T, 1 r , granted to 

ferred upon it, and no moie. All the rest of the itmtiieCon- 
powers of government belong to the states. The svtution 
states may exercise all powers they are not specifically forbidden 
to exercise. 

The general restrictions of the Constitution do not apply to 
the states, but only to the national government. If a state is 
to be prevented from passing a certain kind of law or exercising 
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a power, the word i,tate must appear in the language prohihiu 
iiig the act. For example, the Constitution says, “No ex poit 
The states facto law shall be passed.” An ex post facto law is 
exercise all oiic which makes a man’s act a crime and pumsh- 
pow-eis'iiot able which was not a crime when it was committed, or 
prohibited which changes the penalty of a crime after its com- 
mission. The language of the Constitution, quoted above, pre- 
vents the United States fiom passing such a law, but it does 
not prevent any of the states from doing so. To prevent the 
state, it was nccessaiy to say in the Constitution, “No state 
sh:dl pass an cx po\t fiuto law” So the geneial government 
may do only those things which the Constitution says it may 
do, while the states may do all things which they are not spe- 
cifically forbidden to do. Thus the states have many poweis — 
more than can be named — and important rights, which it is the 
duty of the nation to respect and defend. 

A few definitions and explanations of the forms of govern- 
Foims of help the student to understand the char- 

CoTein- acter of the American Republic. There have been 
three different forms of government in history. 

Monaychy is the form in which the power is vested in a single 
ruler. If the ruler’s powers are unlimited by law, or by a con- 
stitution, if he can govern at his own will without restiaint, it 
is an unlimited or absolute monarchy Russia and Turkey are 
the only countries in Europe of this kind If the ruler is 
restrained by a constitution, it is a limited or constitutional 
monarchy. Great llritam is a good illustration of this kind ot 
guvernment, where the king is hound by the law and the 
constitution. 

xlristocmey is a government of a few, supposed to be of the 
best citizens. The few who rule arc generally hereditary nobles, 
or Lmdhulders, or rich men. If it is a government merely of 
the rich it i.s aPlutocyaiy. If the few govern only in their own 
interest, as they are likely to do, it is an Oligarchy. 

Demociaty is a government by the people. A pure Deraoc- 
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racy can exist only m city states, oi in very small areas, for the 
people cannot get togethei to make the laws in a country of 
gieat extent. 

A Ri'p/ibhc IS a form of government m which the people rule 
through their representatives France and the United States 
aic republics, but France is a Centyah-^Ld Republic, while the 
United States is a Fcdcial Republic. From 1781 to 1789, undei 
the Confederation, the United States was a Confedcralc Republic. 
Let us see the diffeience between these thiec kinds of Republics. 

A Conjcdiiatr Republic is a mete league of .smaller republi- 
can states, bound together lor ceilain pin poses The members 
of .such a league are not individual men, but the states. It deals 
with and acts upon the slates only. With the individual citi- 
zen it has nothing to do, no right of taxing him, or judging him, 
or making laws foi him Such was the old government of 1781, 
and it was this kind the South attempted to establish in i860 
to 1865. 

A Ccntialirjcd Republic is one in which all governmental 
powcis aie vested in one legislature, and all its people are con- 
sideied as in one political community to be govcined from a 
common center Its countiy may be divided into provinces or 
counties, but these aie created and could be abolished by the 
central government, and they exist for its convenience, that the 
laxvs and policies of the central government may be more 
conveniently earned out The state of Ohio can subdivide 
its counties, or combine two or three counties into one ; it can 
determine what powers its counties, townships, and cities shall 
exercise, what officers they shall h.ave and how these officers 
shall be elected Any political division, or community, in the 
state is dependent for its powers and its very life on the central, 
or sovereign, authoiity of the state. Therefoie the state of 
Ohio (considered alone) may be spoken of as a Ccntralfccd 
Republic, or a Consolidated Republic 

A Fcdcyal Kcpublu, like the United States, stands between 
these two. It is not merely a union ot states, but it is a nation 
made liy a union of states Its component parts are individual 
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citizens, and it claims the direct obedience of its citizens and acts 
directly upon them by its laws and officers But its states aie 
not mci e subdivisions of the Union, meie creatures of the national 
government, as are the counties of a state. No state can be 
subdivided, nor two states combined, without their consent. The 
states have poweis, rights, and authority of their own which 
cxi.sLed years bcfoie the federal government was created and 
which that government has no right to take away. In 1861 the 
South said that the Constitution of 1787 left the United States 
a confedeiacy, as they had been from 1781 to 17S7, in which 
the slates were supreme and could decide on their own destiny 
The North said that a federal naiion had been created, with 
power to enforce its own laws, and that even the command of a 
state could not lelease a citizen from his allegiance to the nation. 

The word national was not put in the Constitution It was 
proposed in the Convention but was discarded, and for this 
and various other reasons it was not clear that the Convention of 
1787 intended to make a national government. Many of its 
members desired such a government, and some thought such a 
government had been formed, while others thought not. The 
interpretation of the Constitution, the course of events, and 
especially the Civil War have decided the question, and all 
recognize that we now have a National Federal Republic. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE PRESrOENT 


310. Single or Plural Executive, — The Presidency was created 
by the Convention of Under the Old Confederation there 

wa.s no Pie-sident. Theic weie disputes in the Convention about 
many things, but all agiecd that the new government must have 
a chiel executive to execute the laws^ This is the pnncipal duty 
of the Piesident. 

Some of the membeis of the Convention were afiaid to give 
this impoitant duty to one man Mr Randolph thought that 
would be the beginning of monarchy. Pie said, “ A 
single raagistiate would never secure the confidence wanteaa 
of the people," but xvoulcl be “too much Jike the Eng- 
lish king,” and that the people would reject the plan work of the 
on this account. Pie wauled a plural executive, i e 
an executive council of three or five. Mr Wilson thought since 
all the thirteen states, agreeing in scaicely anything else, agieed 
in placing their executive power in the hands of a single gov- 
ernor, that they xvould not object to having a single president ; 
that eneigy, unity, dispatch, and responsibility would be pro- 
moted by a single executive. The majority of the Convention 
agreed with Wilson, and one man, not several men, was made 
lesponsible for executing the laws. 

211. Term of Office — The President's term was fixed at four 
years, and he was made eligible for reelection. Some 
favored six years, some seven, some ten, and Plamii- favored a 
ton would have made the Presidency a life office. 

Plamilton was qot demociatic, and he wanted a strong govern- 
ment 

No President has evei been elected foi more than_JxvnJe-Hiis. 
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Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson might have been leelectcd 
for third lei ms, if they had chosen to be, but Wash- 
PresidmvTia^ iiigton sct the example of but two terms and the otheis 
limited to followed , and it is now almost a fixed custom, a law 
two teims. unwiitten Constitution, that no President is eli- 

gible for a thiid term. Many think it would be better if the 
Ih'e.sident could be elected lor only one teiin, say for six yeais ; 
then he would not be tempted to use the powei and patronage 
of his office to secure a second election. 

812 . Method of Electing the President — The Convention had 
a haul time in deciding how the President should be elected. 
Several ways were proposed, — by both houses of Congress, by 
the Senate, by the governors of the states, by the people 
directly, by electors chosen in districts of states, and even by 
lot, — a blindfolded page to draw a name from a list selected 
by Congress. It seems stiange so many ways were seriously 
thought of. It was finally decided to have each state appoint 
! electors in any manner the state legislature may choose, these 
^ Th ! c c^i^ctors to meet in their respective state capitals and 
total college vote by ballot for President and Vice President, “ one 
chooses the Qf whom shall not be an inhabitant of the same state 

Preside tit. 

with themselves.” The whole body of these electors 
are called the chxtoral college. Each state has as many elect- 
ors as it has senators and representatives m Congress. Every 
state has at least three because it is a state, and then as many 
more as its population entitles it to. New York, the most popu- 
lous state, has thirty-nine; Pennsylvania, thirty-four; Indiana, 
fifteen, Until the twelfth amendment was adopted (1804) the 
electors put two names on their ballots without indicating 
which was intended fur Piesident and which for Vice Preai- 
clent A majority vote was rettuiied to elect the President, but 
the “ next highest number,” whether a majority or not, would 
elect the Vice President. The twelfth amendment changed 
thi.s. The electors must now designate whom they want for 
President, and a majoiity is also iccpured to "elect the Vice 
President. 
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Congress may dctctmine the time for choosing the electors 
and ilso the time for their meeting to choose the congress 
Piusident, The popular election is now held every may fix the 
fourth yeai on the hist Tuesday after the first Mon- choLngthe 
day in November. The electors meet to choose the 
President on the second Monday in Januaiy, and the two houses 
meet together to count the electoral vote on the second Wednes- 
day in p-ebruaiy 

The state legislatuies deteimine the method of choosing the 

electors. It may be by the legislature itselt or by the people 

directly on a common ticket, or by the people in 

districts as they elect the representatives, or the iau,Ms*^de-' 

Icaislature might even authoiize the governor to terminethe 

. method 

appoint them. Originally, they were elected m van- 
ous ways In many states the legislatures elected them till 
Jackson’s time (1829), and in South Carolina this was the case 
until the Civil War. Now in all the states the Electors are 
chosen by the people on a common ticket. 

Michigan tried the “dustrict plan” as late as 1892, and this 
was constitutional, but it was done for party purposes, as the 
party in control of the state at the time knew it could , 

carry some of the districts but could not carry the gau piaa, or 
whole state, The district plan seems more popular 
and democratic than the common ticket plan ; for it distncts. 
seems hardly fair when a party carries a state by a 
very small majority that it should have all the electors from 
that state and the other party should have none. There are 
over 1,200,000 votes in New York. If one party has 601,000 
and the other 600,000, it seems unfair to give all the thiity-nine 
votes of New York to one party, while the minority party could 
carry at least seventeen or eighteen districts But by having all 
the voters vote for all the electors on one ticket the state can go 
solid for one candidate. This preserves statehood and allows 
the state to count for more in the election. It also makes the 
parties fight harder to carry a large, doubtful state, like New 
York, and to try to get a ticket that will carry that state. 
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Of couise the electors do not really choose the Picsident 
He has already been nominated by the party and chosen by the 
Theeiectois People before the electors meet. But the ftameis 
are not free of the Constitution expected the electois to do the 
whom they choosmg. They did not think the people were com- 
pleaae pelent to elect the President. Gerry said the people 
would be “ the dupes of demagogues,” and Mason said it would 
be like “ referring the choice of colors to a blind man,” to let 
the people choose It was thought they would not know what 
men were lit to be Pie.sident. The plan was to let the states 
choose some men wisci than the people, who \youkl meet and 
select the President. This plan broke down befoie the third 
election in 1796, and evei since then the. electors have been 
expected to vote for their party candidate alieady chosen 
They are not free to vote for whom they please, but are mere 
agents to latify an election already made. It would be per- 
fectly legal for an elector to vote for some other candidate, 
but it would be a ba-se betrayal 0/ a party trust for him to do 
so, and the people would universally condemn him. This is 
another law of the unwritten Constitution that an elector must 
vote for his party candidate for whom he has been elected to 
vote. 

The electoral college, which has been such a failure, was 
adopted to avoid popular election on the one hand and election 
Why the Congress on the other. It was thought to be dan- 

eiectoiai gci'ous to allow Congress to elect the President, for 
this would subject the Executive to the Legislative, 
and it was thought essential to good government for 
the three departments, or divisions, of government — Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial' — to be separate and distinct. 

But in case the electoral college fails to elect, if no candidate 
gets a majority, then the Ploiise of Representatives elects the 
Ftoaietac- Ikesidont and the .Senate elects the Vice President. 
HouSMf**' ^*^*^*’ the House votes by states, each slate 

Repnia(i!nta~ having one vote. This is a confederate, not a national, 
tiT«s. method of voting. Only the three highest on the list 
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may bu voted foi Jefferson, m 1801, and John Quincy Adams, 
111 1825, wcie elected in this way. 

213 Qualifications of the President — The President and the 
Vice President must be native-born citizens of the United States, 
thiity-five years of age, and have been for fourteen years resi- 
dents within the United States “Citizens of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution’’ weie made 
eligible. This was done to include such men as Hamilton, 
Wilson, and Robert Mnrii.s, who wcic foieign-born, but who 
helped to make the Con.stitiition, and who rendered gicat serv- 
i('ea to the countiy All these and thcii colleagues have long 
.since pas.sod awjy 

^ 214 How the President is Removable — The President is re- 

/movable only by impeachment The House brings the charges, 
the Senate tiie.s the case, the Chief Justice presides, and it re- 
qtiues a two-thiicis vote to convict If the Piesident is found 
guilty of the charges bi ought against him, he may be lenioved 
flora office and disqualified from again holding office under the 
United States, President Johnson is the only President ever 
tiled by impeachment, and he was not found guilty 

215 . Vacancy in the Presidency. — The President’s office may 
be vacated by death ot disability, by impeachment, or by resig- 
nation The Vice President would then succeed to xheVice 
the office. He is elected by the same method, and he President 
must have the same qualihcations as the President ceedthe 
The Vice President has two functions to perform, — Ficsiflent 
to pic.side over the Senate and (in the emergency) to succeed to 
the Presidency. 

If a Vice President who has succeeded to the Presidency 
"■ should die in office, the law of 1792 iirovicled that the President 
pro tDHpore of the Senate should become President, 
and if he should die, the Speaker of the House should preaidential 
come next. The objection to this was that it would 
make a man Pre.siclent who had been elected by Congress, 
or by one of its houses, and he might be a man of a different 
party from that of the man chosen by the people, and this would 
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lead to a reversal of the policies the people had voted foi. For 
these reasons a change was made by the Presidential Succession 
Act of 1886, by which, after the President and Vice Piesident 
Cabinet members of the Cabinet succeed to the Presidency, 

officers may — the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treas- 
thePiesi- tiry, the Secretary of War, and so on, in the ordei of 
deacy the creation of the departments down to the time of 
the act, which does not include the later depaitments of Agri- 


culture and of Commerce and Labor. 

216 . The Cabinet, — The Cabinet consists of the he a ds of the 
Executive Departments, who act as advisers of the President. 
They aie as fon’ow'sTt— 


). The Secretary of State (1789). 
t The Secietary of the Treasury (1789). 
i, The Secretary of War (1789), 
u The Secretary of the Navy (1798). 

The Postmaster-General (1829). 

'The Secietary of the Interior (1849) 

1' The Attorney-General (1870;.^ 
s; The Secretary of Agriculture ( 1 889). 

^-The Secretary of Commerce and Labor (1903). 

The President appoints these officers, the Senate never refiis- 
Cabmet ing to confirm the men the President wants. He is 
Sosea^by^'^^ given a “free hand” in choosing his “official family.” 
thePiesi- The Cabinet officers should be in pretty close per- 
deat. sonal relations with the President. 

The Cabinet is not mentioned in the Constitution. It only 
says, *' The President may require the opinion m writing of the 
principal officer in each department." Washington generally 
consulted the members of his Cabinet individually ; the Cabinet 
did not often meet. The President may follow the advice of his 

^ The Attorntw-Clyiteral was a member of the Cabinet fron^ the organi/^ation of 
the m 17^9, but the Department of Justice over wludi he presides was 

m»t OEfAniifljd until 1870, 
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Cabinet officer or not, just as he chooses The President is le- 
sponsible for the policy of his administration, and if 
his Cabinet members cannot agree with him in carry- Piesident 
mg this out they must resign, as Tyler’s Cabinet did in noTacL'pt^ 
1841, or he may remove them, as Jackson did in tiie advice of 
1833. Jackson settled it once for all, that a Cabinet 
officei IS to be subordinate to the President 

317. Duties and Powers of the President, — The powers and 
duties of the President may be classified as follows — 

I, Purdy executive — Pie is to see that the laws are executed, 
This he does thiough his suboidmatcs Appointing and re- 
moving officers are purely executive powers, for with- 
out this power the President could not " take care President 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” hasiogisia- 

2 Diplomatic — This includes bis power to make tive, dipio- 
treaties, to appoint and receive ambassadois. 

3. Advisory. — The President recommends meas- advisory 
ures to Congress, and informs that body of the condi- 

tion of the country and of the government. 

4. Legislative. — The President has power to convene Con- 
gress, veto bills, and to make treaties, which are a part of “ the 
supreme law of the land ” 

5. Military. — The President is the commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy and of the militia when called into the serv- 
ice of the United States, In time of war this is a great power. 
It is said Piesident Lincoln exercised more power than any 
Englishman since Cromwell, He called out troops, declared a 
blockade, increased the army, suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus, suspended newspapers, made arbitrary arrests, and freed 
the slaves, — all by the exercise of his war power. It is a 
dangerous power in the hands of one man. 

218 . The Veto Power — The President has power to veto a 
bill. Veto means “I forbid.” So the Piesident may forbid a 
bill to become a Jaw. How does a bill become a law ? It is 
first introduced by a member into one of the houses of Con- 
gress. It is then referred to the proper committee and dis- 
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cubhcd there If the committee is ia favor of it, its chairman 
will leport it to the house If the committee disappiovcs ul 
ThePrcBi- killed (“ sinothciccl ”) Ul the corn- 

dent may mittee, and that is the end of it. After the bill passe.'j 
veto a bill houses of CoDgiess by a majority vote and is 

signed by the President, it becomes a law. But if the Piesi- 
deiit clisapiiroves ol the bill, instead of signing it he will “ veto’ 
it, that is, he will .scud it back to the house in which it oiigi 
natecl with a ine.ssngc stating his objections If he docs nut sign 
it, (11 return it with his disapproval within ten days, it will 1 )l 
It passes come a law without his signature. It he vetoes it, it 
over hiB veto must then pass by a two-thirds majority in both house, s 
ntwmtSs '*- cannot become a law If Congiess adjoin ns 
majority m within ten days after passing a bill, the Piesident may 
each house. sending it back with a message 

Pie may leave it unsigned, or “put it in his pocket’’ and say 
nothing about it. This is called a “ poc]tftt_veta-’’ It is used 
because the President has not time to consider a bill or wiite 
out Ins message e.xplaining his objections to it. 

The Presidents down to Jackson’s time did not use the veto 
much. It was given to the President to check hasty legislation, 
or legislation that violated the Constitution or encroached on the 
power of the President or the Supreme Court. Washington 
and the early Presidents thought it should be used only to pre- 
vent unconstitutional legislation. But Jackson vetoed 
any bill he did not like, any which he thought was 
unwi.se or hurtful to the welfare of the country. The 
early idea was that Congress should determine the 
legislative policy of the country, and that the President 
was not to intertere unless the Constitution was violated. Jack- 
sun increased the President’s power, and made him equal with 
Congress in determining policies and laws. Jackson’s idea of 
the veto has since prevailed, and it has become an important 
power. 

219. The Treaty-making Power. — -The President has power 
to negotiate treaties. He does this either through the Secretary of 


Jackson 
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State, or some ambassador Pic then submits the treaty to 
the Senate for its consent, and if two thirds of the Senators 
present agree, the treaty becomes binding when confirmed by 
the other nation. The President seeks the cooperation of the 
Senators, especially of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, while the treaty is in piocess of making. Pie is drawn up 
may ask the advice of the whole Senate before a treaty ^ent 
is completed, for he does not like to have his treaty proved by 
defeated in the Senate. 

220 The Power of Appointment. — The power of appointment 
is one of the most impoitant of the Picsident’s powcis. Pic 
apiinmts men to office with the consent of a majority of the 
Senate, but he may remove officcis without that consent. To 
e.xecute the laws he must have faithful officers undei him in all 
the states, — levenue officers, postmastei s, judges, marshals. 
This IS the chief source of the President's political powci. It 
is a vast power, since nearly two bundled thousand men, a great 
army of officeholders, are appointed by the President He can- 
not know all these, of course, and he must rely upon the advice 
of others The custom arose for senators and representatives 
to advise the President in making these appointments, until the 
congressmen came to think it was their right to name, oi dictate, 
the men who should be appointed to post offices and to other 
important places in their states. The President may, of course, 
consult members of Congress, but he has no right to surrender 
the appointihg-poiwr to them. If this were done, then, by the 
“spoils system,” only men of one party could hope to have a 
place in the government service. The “ merit system "has now 
largely taken the place of the "spoils system,” and in these 
offices every one has an equal chance. Civil Service examina- 
tions are held, and those who pass best are put on a preferred 
list to be appointed when vacancies occur. Thus competent 
men are secured. The men who made the Constitution sup- 
posed that any President who would use the offices merely to 
reward party workers and secure his own reelection would he 
impeached. 
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221. The Uaited States guarantees to the States Republican 
Governments. — It is the duty of the United States to guarantee 
to each state a republican form of government. If there, are 
rival governments withm a state, Congress decides which one 
is the established, or legal, goveinnient. It does this when it 
admits members of Congress from that state But it is the 
President’s duty, if the state requests him, to protect the people 
of a slate from not, violence, or msuriection. In Don’s Rebel- 
lion in Rhode Island, in itS42, the Piesident recognized the call 
of the governoi, who was acting under the old charter goveni- 
ment, which Doir was lesisting lie took steps to call out the 
militia to suppuit this governoi, and Don’s followers gave up. 
The President may send soldiers to a state only upon the leqiiest 
of the state legislature, or of the governor, if the legislature is 
not m session. It is the state’s duty to preserve order and to 
see that the rights and libeities of its citizens are preserved, and 
"^no state likes to admit that it cannot fulfill these impoitanl 
duties. But if an insurrection becomes so powerful, or disorder 
so widespread, within a state that the governor and 
States may State authorities cannot put it down, they may call on 

also put the President for aid. It is clear that this provision 
down a re- 

ijelUonor was put mto the new Constitution to guard against 

maariectioa giich dangers as Shays’s Rebellion and other disorders 
lu a state. ^ 

that occurted in the states under the Old Confedera- 
tion. So, “ behind the city stands the state, and behind the 
state stands the nation,” to see that law and order are preserved. 

If riots and disorders within a state interfere with, or violate, 
any United States law, or prevent the United States Govern- 
ment from performing its duty, — such as carrying the mails or 
regulating interstate commerce, — then the President may send 
troops to a state without wailing for the request of the state 
legislature or governor. President Cleveland did this in the 
, Chicago railway .strikes of 1894. 

'/ 222. The President a Great Ruler. — When we think of all 
these great powers, we see what an important office the Presi- 
dency is. And when we remember that under the Old Con- 

I 
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federation theie was no President to do any of these things, we 
can paitly understand what a poor and weak goveinment the 
United States had befoie the Constitution was made, In truth, 
it was not a goveinment at all, it was only a loose league of 



Front Vilw 01 hie Whue House 

The White House is the official residence of the Piesident Tt 
is a mile and a half fiom the Capitol It rs made of stone, painted 
white The budding is 170 feet long and hfi wide The totner 
stone was laid in 1792, it was occupied in iSoo, burned by the 
British, 1S14; reoccupicd, iSty, has been remodeled tCLently 


local governments. People cared very little about it It had 
very little respect among the states at home and even less 
among foreign nations abroad. But now the United States 
Government, largely thiough the power of the President, has 
the respect of the world, and receives honor and obedience 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The Piesident 
is more powerful than the British king. The king is only the 
nomiml ruler, the Uioivy part of his goveinment. Pie has 
influence, but not much power. But the President has real 
power, more than any other single member of the government. 
He has influence, too, beyond his powers, both among his own 
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people, and among the kingdoms of the world This is shown 
hy I’resident Roosevelt’s bringing about peace between capital 
ThePreai- labor in the great coal stiike ol 1902, and his 

(lent has still greater scivicc to all the world in piomoting 
thanthr'"* P^acc bctwceu Russia and Jaiian in 1905 When the 
king of office IS filled by a great man, Idee Washington, 

England Jcffersoii, Jackson, Lincoln, or Roosevelt, the Fresi- 
dent is one of the great rulcis of the world 

IluL we must lemember that his porveis are iiiriilcd. They 
are limited by the Constitution and by the rights and poweis 
of the other depaitmcnts of the government, which wc must 


king of 
England 


now study 
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THE SENATE 

223. Size of the Senate. Method of Election. Qualifications of 
Senators. — The Senate, like the Presidency, was created by the 
Convention of 1787 The Congress of the Old Confederation 
had only one house. It was not a lawmaking body, as wc have 
seen (§ ig6) Such bodies among English people generally 
have two houses, or branches. So one of the first things pro- 
posed by those who wished to form a national government in 
1787 was that the Congress should have an upper house, or 
Senate Very few opposed this except those who wished to 
retain the old Confederate Government 

The full Senate now consists of ninety members, two from 
^ -ich of the forty-f^ve slates. The senators are elected by the 
legislatures of the states for a term of six years senatoraare 
Each senator has one vote, and the Constitution prom- chosen by 
ises that no state shall ever be deprived of its equal legislature 
vote in the Senate except by its own consent. It toraixyenra, 
says that no amendment shall ever be made to change this 
clause Such is the pledge of the Constitution and the genera- 
tion of 1787, though, of course, the sovereign nation that made 
the Constitution could adopt a new Constitution or amend the 
present one by dropping this part entirely. 

A senator is required to be thirty years of age, to have been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and to be at the time 
of his election an inhabitant of the state from which he is chosen. 
He can hold no other office under the United States while he is 
a Senator. 

224. The President of the Senate. — The Vice President is 
the presiding officer of the Senate. He is not a member of the 
Senate, and therefore he can vote only in case of a tie. The 

205 
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Senate may choose a president /iiv tonpuir (for the time bein^^), 
who presides in the absence ol the Vice Piesident Being 
a menibet of the Senate, the president pro tempore may vote on 
any question that comes up, but having voted once he cannot, 
of course, vote again to break a tic. A motion is defeated by 


a tie vole. 

The terms of one thiid of the senators expiie every two 
years. Thus two thirds of the .Senate in every Congress are 
Th&St'natu members. This makes the Senate pcnnancnt, 
isisubie K)X continuous, heiA-p It docs not change all at once, 
and this tends to make it a stable, oi steady, body. 
The House changes every two yeais, though, of course, iiiaiiy 
old member.^ may he leelected. 

S25. Vacancies in the Senate. — A vacancy in the Senate 
(caused by death or rc.signation j is filled by the appointment of 
Vacancies fbe state governor until the next legislature meets, 
are filled which then fills the vacancy. If the legislature fails 
by tLgoT- to elect, the governor’s appointment no longer holds, 
einor. it jg tiign taken for granted that the state has con- 
sented to be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate. 

236. The Senate represents the States as Political Bodies. — ' 
The Senate is conlcderate in character A state may have 
seven million people, like New York, or only forty thousand, like 
Neimda ; it will have two votes in the Senate ju,st the same. 
Kiiiial uumher-s of people should have equal numbers of zepre- 
sentatives, or an equal amount of political power, in a demo- 
cratic body. To give forty thousand people as much power as 
seven million i.s very undemocratic and unrepublican. But the 
Senate is not a democratic body Our father.4 made a govein- 
nient of the states as well as a government of the people, and 
the Senate represents the states as political bodies, not as 
merely di.strict.s of people. The Senate was regai dec! as purely 
federal, not national. 

227, Powers of the Senate. — The Senate has three distinct 
dassc.s of power.s: ( i ) legislative, (2) executive, ilhd (3) judicial. 
I. The kgislatnv power of the Senale i.s to act as an equal 
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branch of the national legislature Its consent is necessary to 
the passage of bills; so it has as much legislative power as the 
House. It may not originate a revenue bill, but it 
may amend such a bill and deteimine its final form. tivJ'power 
In 1894 the Wilson Tariff Bill, after it came from the “ftiie 
House, had about one hundred and forty amendments 
attached to it in the Senate. When it came back to the House, 
Its friends there hardly recognized it and President Cleveland 
refu.sed to sign it 

r , r- 2 Execu- 

2. 1 he executive powers ot the Senate are, — tive power 

f i) To take part in the appointing power ; 

, ' , , , , . Senate. 

(2) 1 o take pait in the tieaty-making power. 

Treaties ai ranged by the Piesident are not completed till con- 
firmed in the Senate by a two-thirds vote of the senators piesent. 
The President's appointments are confirmed by a majority vote. 

In considering appointments and treaties the Senate goes into 
executive session. This is a secret session. All reporters and 
visitors are tinned out, and the senators are on Ibeir oath not 
to tell anything that occurs. But newspaper reporters gener- 
ally find out the news and the proceedings are often published 
the next day. For a few years after 1789 all sessions of the 
Senate were in secret, as were those of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and the Congress of the Confederation. It was thought 
that the people could not be trusted with knowing what their 
representatives were doing. 

3, The judicial power of the Senate consists in lai power 
its sitting as a court for the trial of impeachment 

cases brought before it by the House. 

238 . Method of Electing Senators. — Until 1866 each state 
legislature was free to elect its senators in its own way. Con- 
gress may regulate the method of electing senators, but it can- 
not change the electing body nor the place of electing Congress 
pa.sscd a law in r866 (as the result of a long contest in New 
Jersey), laying down the way in which a state legislature shall 
elect the senator. It requires each house of a state legislature 
to vote separately. If the two houses choose the same man, he 
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IS elected It not, then the two houses meet in joint session 
and [Jiuceed to vole by voice (not by ballot), a majority of each 
house being jnoseut. A majoiity of the whole Icgislatme is 
required to elect At least one vote shall be taken daily until 
an election is secured. Sometimes state legislatures ballot ui 
joint session loi a month without being able to elect If a 
third paity have only a few votes in the Icgislatme, the other 
two (lailie.s may be so nearly evenly balanced that a majoiity 
oL the whole legislaluie cannot be obtained foi any candidate. 

'riic jnovisKm of the Constitution allowing the state legisla- 
tures to elect the senators is severely cuticLscd. It is thought 
Objoctiong *■'' h> coriujition. Eveiy senator’s seat i.s con- 

to the pres- tended loi bv out political paities. They wish In 
eut method ^ i i i , r i i i 

of choosing contioL the benate toi their party policies and pni- 

the senators poses. The national oiganizations ol the pm ties tiy 
to control the election of state legislatuies This means that a 
state legislature will be chosen, not with reference to the needs 
and interests of the state, but with a view to controlling the legis- 
lature for the party, in order to elect a United States scnatoi, 
Men arc often led to vote for a bad candidate for the state legis- 
lature, because this party candidate is bound to vote foi the 
right party man for the United States Senate In electing a 
state legislature the voters of a state ought to be free to vote 
foi the most honest, intelligent, and competent men, who would 
take the best cai e of the interests of the state ; but if they did 
this they might be voting against their party candidate for the 
United States Senate. Sometimes, nearly all the session of a 
state legislature is taken up with trying to elect a senator, and 
Many favor ucedccl legislation of the state is neglected. For 
elactiojiby this reason an amendment has been proposed, and 
tliepaople. -j. lepcatedly passed the House of Representa- 
tives at Whushington, which would take away from the legis- 
lature the jiuwer of electing senators, and, instead, would elect 
these by u direct vote of the people of the state. This would 
leave the legislature free to attend to the business of lawmak- 
ing, fur which it exists. 
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229 The Senate has had Many Able Men. — The Senate has 
l)ccn the scene of activity for our greatest statesmen, — Webster, 
Calhoun, Clay, and Benton , Seward, Sumner, Chase, and Wade , 
Uavis, Butler, Mason, and Crittenden, and other able men. 
North and South, have honored the Senate by their services 
On the whole, it has shown itself throughout oui his- 
loiy to be a very honorable body. Mr Bryce, a great reasons 
ltndi.sli water on the American Commonrvealth, has 
given several reasons why the American Senate has successful, 
pioved so succc.ssfnl ; — 

1. it is icprescntative. Most upper houses in European 
legislatures are heieditaiy. 

2. It is convenient in size. This educates its members in 
theii work, by giving them more to do, and it enables them to 
act together better 

3 It is a permanent body, and the term of office is long 
enough to attract ambitious and able men. 

4. It is not subject to rapid changes of opinion. It thus 
forms a bulwark against popular agitations But it may also 
become too conservative and be an obstacle to pi ogress. It 
may be too much under the control of large moneyed interests, 
and public opinion is now rather in favor of making the Senate 
a more popular body, by requiiing that its members be elected 
directly by the people, that it may respond more quickly to the 
popular desires. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

330 Who may vote for Representatives. — As the Senate rep- 
resents the states, the Plouse of Representativefa (usually called 
the House) represents the nation, or the people of the states, on 
the basi.s of numbers The House is called the “ popular 
blanch" of Congress. 

The mernbeis of the House are elected every second year by 
the people of the several states 

Those may vote for representatives (or for Presidential 
Electors [§ 212]) who are qualified by their state laws to vote 
for the most numerous branch of their state legislature. The 
qualifications for voters who elect the House of Representa- 
tives and the Electors are fixed by the laws of the respective 
states. In some states the right to vote is more restricted than 
in others, but generally the stales provide for “ manhood 
frage", that is, each man may have one vote, regardless of 
property or educational qualifications. The states are left free 
to do as they please as to suffrage, except, according to the fif- 
teenth amendment, no state may deny the right of suffra|e to 
any man “on account of race, color, or -previous condition of 
setviUulc.'* (For further suffrage provisions, see § 252.) 

331 Qualifications of Representatives. — A representative is 
reiiutred, (i) to be twenty -five years of age, (2) to have been 
seven yeais a citizen of the United States, and (3) to be, when 
elected, an inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen. A 
congressman is not bound to reside in the district he represents, 
except fay custom, or the law of the unwritten Constitution. It 
is now a fixed custom not to nominate men outside of the dis- 
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tiict , SO It might as well be icquiicd by law as far as the result 
IS couccrued 

232 Apportionment of Representatives. Size of the House. — 
Rcp)esciitalivcft, like direct taxes, aie apportioned among tlie 
states accoiding to population Every ten years a census is 
taken, and after each census Congress allots to each state its 
share of repre.seiitatives The state determines its own districts 
fiom which repiesentatives aie chosen 

The Con.stitution provides that the representatives shall not 
e.veeed one foi every thirty thousand of the population The fiist 
Ciingiess consisted of Sixty-five mcmbeis, allotted to 
the states by agi cement in the Coustilutional Cotiven- of lepreseu- 
tion betorc the first census was taken. A laige mem- 
bei.ship was thought to be undesirable, and one by the popu- 
mciiiber for thiity thousand people would have given 
a membership of only one hundred and thirty. With 
the growth of population if has been found necessary to in- 
ciease the membeiship of the House, and now with three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven members it has only one for one hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand of the population Each state must 
have at least one lepresentative, though its population may not 
be equal to that of the average Congressional District. 

Sometimes congressmen are elected for the whole state 
because the legislature may not have had time to redistrict the 
‘-tate after a new apportionment has allotted the state additional 
icpresentatives. These are called " Representatives-at- Large ” 

A vacancy in the House is filled by an election which is held 
upon the writ or call of the Governor. 

Congress meets at least once a year, on the first 
Monday in December “Extra sessions” may be meets eacu 
called by the President when necessary. 

233. Officers of the House — The piincipal officers of the 
House aie the speaker, the clerk, the doorkeeper, the sergeant- 
at-anus, the postmaster, and the chaplain. 

The clerk (of the pievious House) presides while a new 
House is being organized, or until a speaker is elected. He 
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administers the oath of office to the members He makes up 
the roll of the new House and puts on the roll those who hold 
the ceitificates of election, issued by their state governors. The 
House decides aftci it is organized whether othei s ought to be 
seated m the places of some who hold certificates of election 
and whom the clerk has placed on the roll. 

The cletk and his assistants keep a record of the House 
procecdiug.s. The titles of the other officers of the House 
indicate their duties. (For the Speaker, sec § 235 ) 

The Hou.se elecLs its own officeis, but the choice has already 
been made by a “caucus” of Ihe majoiity party. This us a 
The House meeting held a few days before Congress 

elects Its meets This meeting agrees, by a majority vote, on 
own officers, jj officers lor the House, and when the House 

meets to elect officers all the members of the mujoiity paity 
are e.Kpected to, and do, vote foi this list The choice of the 
caucus is thus ratified by the Hoii.se. The election, then, is 
only a formal indoisement of the men already chosen by the 
caucus The members of the minority paity also hold a caucus 
and nominate a list of officers. They do not expect any of them 
to be elected, but the man whom they nominate for Speaker 
becomes their leadei on the floor of the House. 

The salary of a member of Congress is five thousand dollars 
and mileage, if.e. his expenses for traveling. The members are 
also piovidcd with clerks and arc allowed one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for stationery. 

234. Powers withheld from Congress. — The principal powers of 
Cnngre.ss are recited in the Constitution (see Constitution, Article 
I). They are such as the nation ought to attend to, touching such 
matters as are of common interest to all the states. Certain 
powers are atso withheld (see Constitution, Article I, Section IX). 

The House may not participate with the Senate in confirming 
appointments or approving treaties; but, on the other hand, it 
has the exclusive right, («) to start revenue bills, (/>) to bring 
charges for imjieachment, and (c) lo elect the President in case 
the electoral college fails to elect. 
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Members of both houses of Congress are exempt from arrest 
(except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace), and they may 
not be called to account for anything they may say in p^viieges 
debate m either house. This is to assure them fiee- membeis 
clom tor their duties. Otherwise, on trumped-up charges, leading 
members might be detained kom ^^teiiding at most impoitant 
tunes. 

335. The Speaker. — The Speaker ts the most important 
officer of the House and one of the most inteiesting and power- 
ful officeis in our system of government. In legislative and 
political importance he stands next to the President His im- 
poitaiice comes fiom three reasons • — 

1. His power of “ recognition.” He “ recognizes ” members 
who rise to speak or make motions , that is, he gives the floor 
to the member whom he wishes to make a certain 

Thspowei 

motion or promote certain business It does not of “recogni- 
matter whether some other member rises first and 
says, "Mr SjiJeakcr,” the Speaker will recognize the member 
with whom he has already made an arrangement. The Speaker 
can thus determine what business the House will take up and 
how slowly or lapidly it will be attended to. 

2. He directs the business of the House also by his position 

as chairman of the Committee on Rules. This is the “ steering 
committee ” of the House, the committee that lays , 

out its piogramme, directs its order of business, deter- Committee 
mines what measures shall betaken up next, and how 

long they shall be cliscus.sed. This committee can bring in a 
new rule tor the House to adopt at any time, closing or 
limiting debate, setting a time for a vote, and preventing fili- 
biisteiing Thus the House has lodged in a few of its members 
the control of its action and business. The Speaker is the most 
important member of this committee 

3. The Speaker appoints the committees of the House. By 
this means he is able very largely to control legislation. Evciy 
bill, before it can pass the House, is referred to its proper com- 
mittee. The committee may report favorably on the measure 
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and feccuie its passage, or it may “sraothci,” or stifle, the meas- 
ure in the committee, and no more will be heard of it. No hill 
The Speaker Call bc piisscd by the House without being approved 
comnut- committee. The Speaker makes up the coni- 

teea niillees to suit his own views and to promote his paity 

jKilicy. If he is opposed to legislation on a certain subject, he 
can make up such a committee on that subject as will be cci- 
tain to huty all pioposcd bills on that line , on the othei hand, 
il he favors such legislation, he can make up a committee fa- 
vorable tu his views. The Speakci is thus the most powetlul 
legislative officer in our govcimiicnt. 

The Speaker may also be poweiful in his pailiameiitaiy rul- 
ings. He may lule the House with a high hand 01 with a 
loosei rein. Speaker Reed gave a mcmoiable ruling on the 
qiioium in i8go. The Constitution says “a majority of each 
house .shall constitute a quorum to do business” Befoie 1890 
the quorum had always been dcteimined in the House by loll 
call. If a majority did not answer to a roll call on a vote, the 
Mouse acted as if a quorum were not present and it could not 
pass any measure. The minority, wishing to prevent legislation, 
could “break a quorum” by refusing to vote. If they went 
away, the sergeant-at-aiins might be sent after them to compel 
them to come back , but no one could make them vote after 
The Speaker were brought back. Speaker Reed directed the 
ceuiits the clerk to count “ as present but not voting ” certain 
quorum membeis whom he saw in the House. In this way 
he “ made a quorum ” and declared measures passed that other- 
wi.se could not have been passed. His ruling has been followed 
liy sub.sec[uent houses. Filibustering by breaking the quorum is 
now prevented Filibustering consists of making long speeches 
and all kinds of motions merely to delay the business of the 
House and prevent legi.slation 

236 . The Committee System. — There are between fifty and 
sitty committee, s of the House. Some of the most impoitant of 
these are the Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee 
m Appiopriation.s, on Foreign Affairs, on Military Affairs, on 
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Naval Aftairs, on Post Offices and Post Roads, on Indian 

Aftaiis, on Invalid Pensions, The chairman of each of the 

inipoitant committees is one of the leading members of fhe 

House, and as legislation is ically decided upon in committee 

the chairman holds an important place He is expected to 

explain and defend the measuics of his committee on the floor 

ot the House A committee generally considers a bill in secret, 

though opponents and advocates of a measure may be licaid 

befoie the committee. It is not always known how xhecommit- 

iiKanhcis vote in the committee, and it is, theiefore, teepiacti- 
,, . , , cally lieter- 

iiot easy to nx lesponsibihty upon any one in paiticin mines the 

hu foi the committee’s conduct. Most bills aie bin led fateafabiU 
in enmnuttees, as they ought to be, the bills arc never reported 
hack to the House If a committee is smothering a good bill 
by neglecting to lepoit upon it, the House may older the com- 
mittee to repoit, or it may transfer the measure to another com- 
mittee, although this method of controlling a committee is not 
easy to apply, for the chairmen will generally stand by one 
another in dying to control then committees’ business 

The Ways and Means Committee is the most important, and 

its chairman is usually the floor leader. It has charge of raising 

the levenues of the government. The tariff hills are committee 

piepared by this committee, or moie properly by the on Ways ana 
1, / <-1 V 1 : • . Means isthe 

memhens of the committee belonging to the majonly mostimpor- 

party 

The Appropfiations Committee is the next most important in 
the House. It has charge of appropriating the money to pay 
the expenses of all the departments of the govern- 
merit, and many millions of dollars are earned by the mitteeoii 
great appioprintions which somebody must inspect 
very closely, A “watch dog of the treasury’’ has a second m 
good oppordmity on this committee to prevent 
“ steals ’’ and “ jobs ’’ fiom creeping into these long appropria- 
tion bills, 

237. The President may influence Congress in Various Ways. 
— While the Executive and Legislative departments were in- 
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tended to be kept sepaiate from one another, neither to be 
allowed to control the other, they are necessarily brought into 
mutual relationship and each has considerable influence over 
the other. 

The President may influence Congress by his annual message, 
by calling Congress into extra session, by his veto, and by com- 
municating with the Congressional committees, and especially 
by the distrdiution of impoitant offices The President may 
give places to congressmen, or then friends, if they consent to 
suppoit his policy in Congicss This is mcie bribeiy ; iL is 
buying votes with offices. This would lead a congi cssraaii to 
vote, not accoiding to his own judgment, nor the merits of a liill, 
nor the interests of the country, but according to the selfish 
interests of himself or his friends It was m this way English 
kings used to control Parliament, — by the places and favois 
they had to bestow. A President who tried to control Congtess 
in this way would deseiwe impeachment and disgrace The 
people cannot be too careful in guarding against such an abuse 
of power by the officers whom they elect. 

338 How Congress may influence the President. — Congress 
may influence the President, (i) by a resolution censuring him oi 
calling upon him to pursue a certain course of conduct ; (2) by 
an investigating committee, to inquire into the action of some 
of the departments, (3) by refusing legislation which the Presi- 
dent desires or by bills which restrict the President’s action , (4) 
by impeachment ; and ( 5) by withholding appropriations which 
the Pre.sident may ask for. It is better for the President and 
Congress to act in harmony, but many times they do not do 
so, as they may be of different parties or desire different 
policies. 
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THE JUDICIARY 

339 Oiigiii of the Judiciary. — Under the Old Confederation 
there was no national judicial y. Lawsuits were left to the 
statc.s, and disputes between stales were settled by a committee of 
Congress 'I’he Judiciary, the third department of the new 
goveininent, has grown since 1789, in the extent of its opera- 
tions, moie than any other depaitment, and it has been very 
mfluentuil m establishing nationality and a stronger union 

240 , Extent of the Judicial Power. Tenure of Office — The 
judicial power of the United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court and in such lower courts as Congiess may establish horn 
time to time The small states did not want lower coin ts estab- 
lished, because they thought the national court.? would have so 
little to do that one Supreme Com t would be enough; it was 
supposed that United States courts would not have oiiginal 
jurisdiction, or the first trial, in law cases, but would heai only 
such Cases as were appealed from state judges, after the cases 
had been tiied once. This would have made the Supreme Court 
only an "appellate court.” 

The judges, both of the Supreme and lower courts, hold theii 
offices during good behavior; and their pay cannot be dimin- 
ished during their continuance m office. This is to make them 
independent m their decisions. 

241 . The Judiciary Act, 1789. — The Judiciary Act of Sep- 
teiiihcr 24, 1789, is one of the most important in oui history, 
Its author was Oliver Ellsworth, a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and the act made up our judiciary practically as it 
is to-day. By the act of 1789 the Supreme Court numbered six. 
There are now nine members of the Court, a Chief Justice, with 
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a salaiy of ,Si3,ooo, and eight associate justices, with salailes 
of Si 2,500 each 

The justices aie appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, and they can be removed only by impeach- 
ment 

There are nine ciicuit courts and more than eighty distiict 
Minor courts oL the United States; so the national law is 

courts. applied and enforced m all pai Is of the land Tlicte 

is also a Copit of Claims to try claims of citizens against the 
goveniinent. 

242 Kinds of Cases tried in the United States Courts — The 
following kinds of cases may bo tried in the United States 
courts . — 

1. Those to which the Constitution and laws of the United 
States apply 

2. Cases affecting ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls, 
or the representatives ot other nations in our countiy 

3. Cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, like prize 
cases and cases 1 elating to navigation 

4. Controversies to which the United States may be a party 

5. Controversies between two or more states ; between citizens 
of different states ; between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands by grants ot ditferent states; between a state, or its citizens, 
and a foreign state, or its citizens 

243 , The Eleventh Amendment adopted. — Before the eleventh 
amendment was adopted (1794), a state migdit be sued by a citi- 
zen of another .state. Since it violated the dignity and independ- 
ence of a state to allow it to be brought into court like a private 
defendant, the eleventh amendment wa.s adopted, which provides 
that the judicial power of the United States shall not extend 
to any suit against a state commenced by a citizen of another 
state. 

If a national law applies to a case, it pievails against any 
State law, and whether or not the national law applies is detei- 
rained by the national courts. Thus the nation, through its 
courts, decides upon the extent of its own powers. 
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244, The Federal Marshal. — The federal marshal Is the 
sheriff of the court, He executes the court’s wiits, orders, and 
judgments He may call citizens near by (the posse covntatiis) to 
his aid, and if that is not sufficient he may apply to the gov- 
ernment at Washington for troops. If the President refuses 
the necessary force, the court is powerles^^ execute its de- 

245. The District Attorney. — The States district 

attorney is the federal prosecutor. He begins^proceedings 
again.st persons violating national law “The district attorney 
and the marshal are both under the direction of the Attoruey- 
Genenil of the United Slates, the head of the Depaitment of 
Justice, Thiough these officers national authority coveis the 
whole territory of the union. 

246 The Judicial Power to declare an Act Unconstitutional — 
From a political point of view the most important power of the 
Judiciary is its power to declare an act unconstitutional. This 
power applies not only to the acts of Congress, but to the acts 
of any of the state legislatures. An act of a legislature that is 
unconstitutional is no law at all , it is as if it had never been, 
and no one can be punished for refusing to obey it. This 
power of declaring an act unconstitutional is not conferred by 
the Constitution, and when it was first exercised it caused some 
surprise and alarm Jefferson and the states’ rights paity were 
afraid the Supreme Court would become too powerful if it were 
allowed in this way to overrule Congress and the state legisla- 
tures. Jefferson admitted that unconstitutional laws did not 
bind the people, but he did not like to have a national court 
decide on the limits of national authority. He said that each 
state should decide when the Constitution had been violated 
and what should be done about it; or the people of the union 
in convention assembled should pass on the matter. Now, 
howevci , the Supreme Court has been accepted by all as a fair 
umpire to settle the limits of power between the state and the 
nation, 

The power to declare an act unconstitutional is not exercised 
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tution is 
wntteii 


by the courts of other countries , it is distinctly American. In 

The England there is no such thing as an invalid act of 

Co”ifrt™n Parliament Parliament is supreme, and no court 

declare an would ptesume to sct One of its acts aside. Whatever 

void An law Parliament passes is constitutional, and the courts 

Engliflh accept and apply it. If an English ludge finds 

court can- ‘ ^ . , , , , 

not. two laws conflicting, he merely looks at the date of 

each, and the last law prevails All statutes are of equal 

authority. There is no written constitution to which, 

OurConati- as a higher lundamental law, all statutes, or acts of 

wnttea legislature, must conform. Put in America the 

Constitution is written It is not on the level of an 

orclinaiy legislative act, and it cannot be changed at the will of 

the legislature , but it is a supreme and fundamental law, and 

all departments of the government must obey it and conform 

their acts to it. An act of Congress contrary to the Constitution 

is not law ; it is null and void This theory is attached to a 

written constitution, and is one of the fundamental principles of 

our society. The court is in duty bound to set aside an act of 

Congress that is contrary to the Constitution. 

This does not mean that the Judicial Department is snperioi 
to the Legislative Department, but only that the fundamental 
law which the people have established is superior to both. The 
conflict is between two kinds of law, and the court must say 
what the law is and decide every case in harmony with the 
supreme law of the land. 

247. Four Kinds of American Law. — There are four kinds of 
law in America ; — 

5. The federal constitution. 

2. Federal statutes. 


3- State constitutions. 

4. State statutes. 

If two law.s conflict, the higher law prevails and the lower must 
give way. The court in interpreting the Constitution merely 
shows what the higher law requires and wherein the lower law 
is contrary to it. 
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The Supreme Coiut will not express an opinion aliciut a pio- 
posed law or aclvne the Executive about the consliLutionaUt}; 
of a law, It waits for a law case to come before it, and then 
passes judgment on any law that may be brought into qiie.stion. 
Thus the court does not go to meet a case, but waits tor the 
case to come to it. 


S 48 . The Constitution has grown by Amendments, Interpreta- 
tion, and Construction — It was expected that our Constitution 


would grow chiefly by amendments, to be made in two ways : — 
I. Congres-s may by a two-thhds vote of each house propose 
an amendment. If this be latified by the legislatures, or con- 


ventions, of thiee fourths of 
the Hates, it becomes a pait 
of the Constitution. Fifteen 
amendments have been ob- 
tained in this way 
2 The other method of 
ainciidnient is that Congicss, 
upon the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of 
the states, shall call a conven- 
tion foi proposing amendments, 
these pioposals to be valid 
when ratified by' the legisla- 
tures, or conventions, of three 
fourths of the states No 
amendment has ever been ob- 
tained by this method 
The Constitution has also 
grown by interpretation and 
con.struction. John Marshall, 
the great Chief Justice from 
iSoi to 1S35, did much to es- 



JdttN MaRSUAIL. 

“The grenteit Ameiaan junsL” was 
born in VuKima in 1755 and died m 
Plulailclphia in 1835, He was an edu- 
cated man, but nut a college gradu.ite. 
He tecamo a lawyei, wras made Secretary 
of Stale, and finally Chief Justice m iSoi. 
He held this ofhee nntil the time of hia 
death. lie wrote a “ Uisloty of the 
Colonies" and a “Life of Washington." 


tabli-hh and enlarge the powei.s of the national government by 
his great decisions and by the principles of construction which 
he laid down. He said that the powers of the national govern- 
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meat were limited, and these limits must not be passed, but 
when once the grant of power is proved, then any leasonable 
means may be used by Congress to carry out this powei Mar- 
shall would have the nation exercise only constitutional powers, 
but he would have it exercise liberal construction in the use of 
these powers, The system of courts and the construction of 
the Constitution which Marshall did so much to establish have 
had great influence in saving the Constitution from the same 
complete and disheartening failure into which the Articles of 
xho Confederation had fallen. Probably no institution in 

Supreme history has done more to promote and .sustain 

Court IS held . . , , , , ^ 

in high American nationality than has the Supreme Court. 

It has the respect of all nations, the confidence of all 
parties. In dignity, ability, and impartial fairness it leceives 
the approval of the people. It is one of the bulwarks of the 
American system of government 
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249, Local Self-government. — Wc have seen m our study 
of the beginnmgb ol the umon how the people were governed 
almost eiitiioly by the states Local sclf-goveLiuncnt in the 
.slates ns still the largei pail ol our government In the multi- 
tude of affans that government deals with, the states aic still 
more impoitant than the nation, they touch the citizen a hun- 
dred times where the nation touches him once. Most of our 
laws are made at our state capitals, not at Washing- jjjg 
ton, Tieason, piracy, counteifciting, smuggling, tauce of the 
offenses against the postal laws and land laws and 
internal revenue laws, violations of patents and copynghts, and 
interfeiing with interstate commeice, — these are almost all the 
crimes that can be committed against the United States govern- 
ment. 


On the other hand, the slate touches the citizen in so many 
ways that they are too numerous to mention. It collects his 
personal and property tax, registers his birth and his 
death, appoints his guardian, provides for his inherh is governed 
tance, pays for his schooling, regulates his marriage, 
giants him divorce, declares him a bankrupt, licenses by the 
his trade, makes him pay his debts, tiies him for all 
kinds of civil and criminal misconduct The state laws preset ve 
the peace; regulate the police, provide foi the pooi ; contiol 
water, gas, and lailway franchises; establish insane asylums, 
blind asylums, reform schools, and penitentiaries , take care of 
the highways ; guard the public health ; and protect the citizen 
against fraud, nuisance, riot, theft, burglary, gambling, robbery, 
slander, incendiarism, violence, and muider. With all these 
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mattcis the national government has nothing to do Each slate 
provides a system of local self -government in counties, cities, 
townships, and school distiicts, with a system of local and state 
taxation. The people’s interests, taxes, and welfare are aftecled 
far more by thus local government, and by these civil and 
criminal laws, than by acts of the national government at 
Washington. 

250 The State Constitution is framed by the People of the 
State. — The states are supreme m all these raattens. Congress 
iieiiiuLs a new state, 01 the people of a tcrritoiy, to foim a new 
constilntuin, and it may influence the character of a state con- 
stitution by imposing conditions upon the admission ot the 
state, but the people of a slate make their own consliliition, and 
the powers to be exei cased under it arc derived from the people 
ot the .state, not from the general government. A slate may 
afterward amend its constitution without asking Congress. 
Its constitution is adopted by a convention of the state, elected 
for that puipose. After being framed by the convention, the 
constitution is, as a lule, submitted to the people ol the state foi 
ratification or rejection. If rejected, a new constitution is foinied 
by the convention, if ratified, the constitution is proclaimed by 
the govcinor 01 legislature. 

In amending a state constitution the legislature makes the 
beginning. The amendment must be made according to the 
AmeBding provisions of the constitution It will, peihaps, re- 
the state quire that the proposed amendment shall pass the 
constitution, lugitjiatuie by a two-thirds majority, or by a majority 
in two successive legislatures, and then be submitted to the peo- 
ple for approval. Or, the legislature may call a new convention 
to levise the constitution, or make a new one, to be submitted 
U> the jicople. 

351 , Departments of the State Government. — Each state has 
the three sc pat ate depai tments in its government, — Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, 

The Lcgislatinr makes the laws. Every stafe has two houses 
in it.s legislature, a senate and an assembly, or a house of repre- 
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sentatives The slate senatois and repicscntatives are usually 
appoitionecl among the seveial counties of the state 
m proportion to population. They aie usually le- 
quirecl to live in the districts which they represent. 

The state legislatures vary greatly in numbers, from fifty-five 
in the whole legislatuie of Delavvaie, to three hundred twenty-one 
in the house ot i cpi esentatives in New Hampshire Their pay 
l.q generally from $4 00 to ^8.00 a day and mileage, though in 
New Sfork a member has ^1500 a year. 

'fhe Department of a stale consi.sts of the governor 

and minor executive ofTceis, .such as the lieiitenanl-governor, 
the secretary of state, the auditor of .state, the Executive 
tieasiucr of state, the attorney-gcneial, the super- 
intendent of public instruction, the board of tax commission- 
ers, benevolent boards, etc. The governor is the chief executive 
The subordinate state officers aie elected directly by the people 
and hold their offices independent of the governor. They are 
not like a cabinet or council of advisers to the governor, and he 
cannot remove them, except as the law provides The legisla- 
ture determines the public policy of the state, and each executive 
officer has his duties defined by law. 

It is the governor's duty to see that the laws of the state are 
faithfully executed, to convene the legislature when occasion 
requires; to recommend desirable legislation; to The state 
make appointments required by law , to act as com- governor, 
mander of the state militia, and in this capacity to repel invasion 
and suppress riot, rebellion, and insurrection The governors 
have the veto in nearly all the state.s, though in some states 
the goveinoi’s veto may be overridden by a bare majority of the 
legislature. 

The lieutenant-governor corresponds to the Vice President 
Pic presides over the state senate, and on the death Theiieu- 
or retiienient of the governor he succeeds to the tenant-gov- 
govemorship. These arc his only duties. 

Each slate has a judiciary. Theie are justices of the peace, 
county courts, or circuit courts, and supreme courts. In 
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earlier days the judges weie appointed by the governor or 
elected by the legislature ; but now, in most of the states, they 
The state elected directly by the people Foimerly, the 

judiciary judges were chosen to serve for life, or during good 
behavioi, but now the term is for a period of years, varying 
from two years in Veimont to twenty-one years in Pennsyl- 
vania They can he removed only by impeachment, or by an 
addiess lequesting their removal presented to the governor by 
both houses of the legislatuie or in other ways provided. 

It is thi! duty ot the judge to see that the law is explained and 
apjilicd in his court It is his duty to interpret the state con- 
stitution, and it an act of the legislature is not in harmony with 
the constitution, it is the comt’s place to declare the act 
null and void The state judge is sworn to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States as well as of the state, and it maybe 
his right and duty to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, 
although his decision may be reversed by a national court 

252. The State regulates the Suffrage — Suffiage is regulated 
by the state Who may vote for Presidential electors or repre- 
sentatives depends on the laws of the state (§ 230). Voting is not 
a right of citizenship. It is a privilege confened by the state 
on those whom it considers fit. Many citizens are voters ; some 
voters are not citizens. Women and children are, usually, not 
voters , they are, of course, citizens. Congress makes our nat- 
uralization laws, and while the states cannot make aliens into 
citizens they may make voters out of them. In Indiana a foreigner 
is required to live but one year in the state to become a voter ; 
he must live five years in the United States in order to become a 
naturalized citizen. Pie must, however, declare his intention of 
becoming a citizen of the United States before he can vote. In 
four of the Western states — Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah — women are allowed to vole. 

253. Citizenship and the Fourteenth Amendment. — Citizenship 
is, also, chiefly a state matter. The fonrteeijth amendment 
gave the first definition of American citizenship . “ All persons 
born or naturalized within the United Stales, and subject to the 
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jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside,” “nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or pioperty without clue process of law ” 
National citizenship is now defined, and the states are bound to 
give all Ameiican citizens equal protection of the laws. The 
.state is still the guardian and protectoi of the citizen in his 
right to life, liberty, property, and a fair trial The people value 
these lights, and they will understand that the lights of the 
states and their good government, in counties, cities, and town- 
ships, aie matters of the highest importance. 

It has been said that it is more important to the citizen to see 
to it that his county has a good Commissioner or his Towinship 
a good Trustee than that the United States should , 

, T. • 1 Importance 

have a good Fresiclent The County Commissioner, of local gor- 

the Township Trustee, the City Councilman, the 
Mayor, the County Treasurer, — these and other local officets 
have much more influence over the citizen’s immediate interests 
than either the President or Congress. It is the work of the 
local government and its officers to provide good schools, to 
make good roads, to take care of the poor, to conduct elec- 
tions, to gtiaid the public health, to provide water and light for 
the city, to restrain lawlessness, gambling, and other vice, and 
to provide for all local improvements and progress These are 
the most impoitant matters in the life of the people, and the 
President and Congress at Washington can have very little to 
do with any of them. If every man sweeps in front of his own 
dooryard, the city will be clean. So if the people can govern 
themselves well in every city and township in the land, the nation 
will be well taken care of. But if the people have not enough 
force, intelligence, and patriotism to provide for themselves good 
local officers for the sake of honest and decent government at 
home, they will not be able to do very much toward the good 
government of the nation at large. 
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THE TERRITORIES 

354. Congress governs the Territories. — We have seen from 
out history how the ongiiial tenitories came into the possession 
of the United States 198). Our later history will tell how 
othei territory was acquired. 

Congress ha.s power to govern the teiritories In organizing 
and governing the tcrritoiies, Congress has always had in view 
their admis.sion as states. To organize a teriitory is to desciibe 
its boundaiies and to provide a government for it The organiz- 
ing act of Congress is the constitution for the territory ; it names 
the tenitonal officers and their duties, and lays down the piind- 
pies for the territorial legislature to go by. The Oidinance of 
1787 was the organizing act for the Noithwest Territory, and it 
served as a constitution until the states made new consti- 
tutions, upon their admission to the union This constitution of 
a teiTitory (the organizing act) is not made by the people of the 
territoiy as the constitution of a state is, but it comes from Con- 
gress, and Congress may change it at will. 

355 Departments — -The government of an organized terri- 
tory provides for three departments : — 

1 . The Executive consists of the governor and other adminis- 

Thetent- t^ative officers. These are appointed by the Presi- 
toriaUxec- dent for a term of four years. It is the governor’s 
utive, duty to see that the laws of the United States and of 

the territory are faithfully executed. Pie usually has a veto on 
the acts of the teiritorial legislature. 

2 . The territorial legislature is composed of a senate and a 
house of lepresciitativcs. Each house is elected by the voters 
of the territory for a term of two years. The legislative power 
of a territory is almost as extensive as that of a state, extending 
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to all laws “not mconsislcnl with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” Congress may at any time mod- 
ify or set aside any territoiial law, and it may (by tonal legis- 
amending the organizing act) limit to any extent the 
legislative power of the territory. 

3 . The territoiial Judiciary consists of three or more judges 
appointed for a term of four years by the President, with the con- 
sent ot the senate, together with the United States dis- tem- 
tiict attorney and a United States maishal. They arc tonal jiidi- 
nnt appointed for life or good behavior, as the fed- 
eial judges ate, but they may be lemoved by the President 

356 The Territories and National Elections. — Territories do 
not take pait in Presidential elections, nor do they send senators 
to Congress. They do not take part in governing the United 
States. Each lerntoiy may send a delegate to the national 
House of Representatives and he may speak, introduce, and ex- 
plain measures and make motions, but he may not vote. It is 
only when the teintory becomes a state that its representatives 
take part in passing laws for the United States How a territory 
becomes a state is indicated repeatedly in the history that follows. 

357. The Constitution does not extend to the Island Possessions. 
— Our “insular possessions” — Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
Guam, and some minor islands — aie goveined under the absolute 
power of Congress. The Constitution does not apply to them. 
Its provisions might have been extended to islands by the treaty 
by which they were acquired, or the Constitution may at any 
time be extended by a resolution of Congress ; but until this i.s 
done Congress is not bound by the limitations of the Consti- 
tution in the government of the islands. The people of the 
islands must rely for the protection of their rights on our good 
disposition, on our political habits and precedents, on the Ameri- 
can spirit and love of liberty, on the fundamental principles on 
which the nation was founded and by which it is guided. These 
will lead us to give, as soon as may be, constitutional rights and 
liberty to Porto Rico and the Philippines and to all peoples who 
may ever come under the protection of our flag. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. — THE SUPREM- 
ACY OF THE FEDERALIST PARTY 


858 . The Old Government dead, March 2, 1789. — We have 
seen the way in which the Constitution was made 111 the Phila- 
delphia Convention ol 1787, we have also studied the kind of 
government which was cieated, it now remains for us to note 
the method by which the new toim of government was put into 
operation. 

Although no meetings had been held since the fall of 1788, 
the Congress of the Confederation did not go out of existence 
until the 2d of March, 1789. On the afternoon of the 3d 
the battery guns in New York City fired a farewell salute to the 
old form of government At dawn on the following day the 
same guns fired a salute to the new government, and the bells 
of the city churches rang out in honor of the new eia. New 
York had been chosen as the seat of the new government, and 
the 4th of IVtarch was the time appointed for the inauguration 
of the President , yet it was found to be impossible to put the 
new Constitution into operation on that day, because neither 
house of Congress had a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, It was well known, of course, that Washington had 
been chosen Pie&ident and John Adams Vice President, but the 
electoral votes could not be officially counted except in the pres- 
ence of a majority of each house. Only eight of the twenty-two 
senators were present and thirteen of the fifty-nine representa- 
tives. These were compelled to await the coining of their tardy 
associates. 

It will be remembered that the Constitution was to go into 
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effect as soon as ratified by nine states It will also be rcmera- 
beied that New Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified on the 
2ist of June, 17S8. Congress was notified of that fact a 
few days later, but was rather slow in making the necessary 
piepaiations for the election of President, Vice President, sen- 
ators, and representatives. Things moved slowly in those 
days. The roads were poor and the mails crept along at a 
snail’s pace; so, perhaps, it is not to be wondered at that every- 
thing was not ready at the appointed time, March 4 

259 . The Election of the President. — It might be well at this 
time to say a woicl aliout the election of President and Vice 
President. No conventions were held to nominate candidates 
fur these offices There was need of none — particularly in so 
far as the Presidency was concerned. ^_The name of Washing- 
ton was upon every tongue. ITe seemed again to be the one 
indispensable man. He had fought in the French and Indian 
War , he had guided the affairs of the Revolution ; he had pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Convention ; and now he was 
looked upon by the common consent of the nation as the best 
man to be at the head of the new form of government. 

Foi the Vice Presidency it was soon seen that John Adams 
was the favored man. There was much to be said in his behalf. 
Adams had shown himself to be an honest, able, and 
fearless champion of popular government, Jefferson Hd john^°^ 
had called him the "Colossus of the__Del^e” when Adams were 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted, and he president 
was a valiant defender of the new Constitution, John 

PrcsiufiiiT 

Hancock, Samuel Adams, and General Knox, all of 
Massachusetts, were mentioned in connection with the office, hut 
there was a serious objection in each case. 

When the ballots were counted it was found that the choice 
of Washington was unanimous, and that John Adams, having 
secured the next highest number of votes, was chosen Vice 
President. Thpre were some Anti-fedcraiists still left, and 
these favored George Clinton of New York. Clinton, however, 
received but thi ec votes. 
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260 The New Congress — It ivas also necessary to elect a 
new Congress, and this election, for leasons explained above, 
consumed considerable time. Finally, on the ist of April, there 
was found to be a quorum of the House of Representatives 
present in New Yoik, and that branch of the legislature was 
oiganized, with Frederick A. Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania as 
Speaker. This fiist Plouse of Representatives contained many 
„ notable men. Tames Madison, the “Father of the 
was organ- Constitution,” was the leader of the IToiise. Aftei 
campaign he had defeated James Moninc, 
Senate also destined to be a President of the United Slates 

Apnl 6. Flbrklge Gcny was a member, and the eloquent Ei.shci 

Ames had won a seat by defeating Samuel Adams, the “ Fathei 
of the Revolution.” 

On the Gth of Apiil the Senate was organized. Among its 
members were many familiar faces Robert Morris, Richard 
Henry Lee, Olivet Ellswoith, and Charles Carroll of Cairollton 
(Maryland) — destined to be the last survivor of the -signeis of 
the Declaration of Independence — had seats in the fiist Senate. 

The vote of the electoral college was also counted on the 
6th of April, and George Washington and John Adams were 
officially declared elected President and Vice President, respec- 
tively On the following day a messenger set out for Mount 
Vernon to notify Washington of his election, and a few days 
later the President-elect started for New Yoik to assume the 
duties ot his new office. He left his quiet country home, on 
the banks of the Potomac, with great reluctance. His rugged, 
-Stately figure, clad in buff and blue, seemed equal to any task, 
yet Washington was depressed by the weight of the responsi- 
bility which had fallen upon him. 

WASHINItTON’s AmiTNISTRATIONS, 1789-1797 

261 . Washington was inaugurated April 30, 1789 — On the 
30tb of April Washington took the oath of office in the presence 
of an immense throng of people The day was a notable one in 
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New Yolic ill thi; foienucm sei vices weie held in the chuiches, 
and *it twelve o’clock Washington went to Fecleial Hall and took 
the oath of office When this was done Chancelloi Livingston, 
who administci ed the oath, stepped foi ward and ciied out, “ Long 
live Geoige Washington, Piesident of the United States' ” This 



FroEEAL flin, Nlw Yokii. City 


The old Citv Hall, Ne« YoiK, once occupied by the Continental Con- 
gifss, \va>, repaired and remodeled at the expense of wealthy citizens of 
New Voilv for the accommodation of the new national goveinment, 1789. 

The name* “lederal Hall” was given to it at that tune It was the seat 
of the government until the latter's lenioval to Philadelpliia in 1790. 

Was the signal Cor a mighty shout from thousands of throats. 
The flag was run up and the Battery guns sounded the fiist salute. 

In his inauguial address he tried to impress upon Congiess 
the serious nature of the work upon which they were entering. 
He also said that he wished no pay for his service.s as President 
aside from his necessary expenses. 

262. Jefferson, Hamilton, Knox, and Randolph were the First 
Cabinet — One ol Washington’s fiist duties was to appoint the 
members of his Cabinet, or advisory body. The President’s 
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Cabinet now contains nine members Each member is at the 
head of a threat dcpai tment of the government, and in addition 
to this gives advice to the President on impoitant matteis. 
Washington’s fust Cabinet contained four members. Thomas 
Jefferson, the famous author of the Declaration of Independence, 
was made Secretary ot State. Alexandei Hamilton, probably • 
the most hiilliaiit statesman in American history, was made 
Secretaiy of the Ticasuiy It was Hamilton, as we shall see 
latci , who put the financial affairs of the country on a .sound 
basis His task was adilTicnlt and an impoitant one, and it is 
not too much to say that the very life of the republic depended 
upon the siicces.stul management of the Tieasury De[)ai tment. 
Henty Kno.x, a distinguished soldiei of the Revolution, was 
appointed to take chaigc of the War Department Knox was 
able, honest, and loyal, and added stiength to the new Cabinet. 
Edmund Randolph, the proposer of the “Virginia Plan ’’ in the 
Constitutional Convention, was made Attorney-Geneial, and 
also had a scat iti the Cabinet. 

All of these men were comparatively young. Hamilton was 
thiity-two, Randolph, thirty-si.x , Knox, thirty-nme; and Jeffer- 
son, forty-six ; yet all were well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Taken as a body, this first Presidential Cabinet has 
never been excelled in ability. 

263. John Jay was the first Chief Justice of the United States. 
— We have noticed that the House of Rexiresentatives was 
organized on the ist of April and the Senate on the 6th, and 
that the President was inanguratecl on the 30th of the same 
month. Thus the E.\ecutive and Legislative departments of the 
government were in woiking order. It now only remained to 
organize the JiuUciaiy to make the government complete This 
was soon done John Jay of New York was the first Chief Ju.s- 
tice of the United States. Jay was a man of sterling integiity 
and lofty character. It has been well said that the ermine rested 
upotr a man as pure and spotless as itself when it fell upon the 
shoulders of John Jay. Jame.s Wilson of Pennsylvania, a .strong 
defender of the Constitution, was one of the associate justices. 
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In making the above appointments Washington did his work 

ivell He selected men ol honesty, ability, and repu- Washington 

tation He lemaiked at the time that he wanted men appointed 

, , , good men to 

ot this chaiacter, not only because they were “more office 

likely to be seiviceablc, but because the public” would “more 

leadily trust them,” 

The thice gieat cleiiartments 

(it the government were now oi- 

ganized and leady loi the trans- 

;u Uoii of busine.ss, 

264 Hamilton and the Finances 

— One ol the liist, and ccitainly 

mm ot the most inipoilant, duties 

of the new government was to 

leconstruct the financial system. 

This part of the work fell to 

Hamilton, as Secietavy of the 

Tieasuvy, and he accomplished 

his task in such a way as to place 

his name at the head of the list of 

American financiers. Hamilton’s 

Hamilton’s financial financial 
, . _ plan was 

plan was made up oi five made up of 

parts, I He wished to five parts. 

ubtain revenue from tariff duties 

levied upon goods coming into 

the ports of the United States 

from foreign countries, A tariff 

bill, introduced by Mad- i The 

ison, had been passed 

on July 4, 1789, but this did not yield a sufficient revenue and 

was revised at the suggestion of Hamilton. 

3 . He urged Congress to levy an excise tax, or a tax j The 

upon alcoholic liquors di.slillcd in the United States axeise 

3. Probably trie most impoitant part of Hamilton’s plan 

was that which provided for the payment of the national debt. 



Alexasdlr Hamii ion. 


The ableil liriaiaiei in American 
history was born m the West Indies 
in 1757 lie was a leinarkably bril- 
liant youth and began to make 
patriotic orations at seventeen. Was 
a student at King’s College fnmv 
Columiiiii University) and later be- 
Cisme a lancet. He was a strong 
ailvocate of the Constitution, and 
with Madison and Jav wrote the 
essays in the “ tccleraliat,” urging 
the acceptance ot the new furm 
ol government. He was killed by 
Aaron Burr in a duel in 1804, 
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IJrimillon insisted that tlie debts of the United States, both for- 
eign and domestic, should be paid at theii full face value. This 
declaration was staitling to many When American credit had 
fallen so low, bunds and odier secunties were suld at 
of cents on the dollar It thus seemed to many 

national that it would bc an unnecessary waste of money to 
redeem such sccuritie.s at their face value, ft was 
said that it would simply bc putting money into the pockets of 
speculators, Hamilton, however, said that the United .Stales 
had jiledged its faith to the payment of the debt in full, and 
that it would be dishonest to pay anything less than the face 
value. Foi tuiuitcly, Ilaniiltoii succeeded in gelling Congiess to 
agree with him, and the national honor was upheld and national 
credit .soon restoied, 

4. Hamilton also proposed that the debts of the various 

states should be paid by the geneial government. He said 
4 Payment tlicso debts had been conti acted for the pin pose 
of state of cairying on the Revolution, and that the money 
debts. been spent for the common defense. For this 

reason, he argued, the debts should be paid out of the national 
treasury. This part of the plan met with much opposition. It 
was said that some of the state.s had aheady paid the gieater 
pait of their indebtedness and should not be compelled to help 
their neighbors to pay theirs Again it was said that some 
states raised tnoncj' for the Revolution by levying taxes instead 
of by boirowing money, and that it would be unjust to ask 
these states to pay additional debts. We shall see later that 
Congress agreed to assume a part of the state debts, but not all. 

5. The last part of Hamilton's plan provided for the establish- 

ment of a national bank somewhat similai to the Bank of 
S. The lingland, This bank was to be connected with the 

National government and was to aid the government in ceitain 

financial inatteis. The bill establishing the bank 
passed both houses of Congress after strenuous opposition, and 
Mfiis signed by l’re.sidcnt Washington. 

265. The Permanent Seat of the Government was located on the 
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Potomac River — It will be remembered that the permanent 
seat of the government had not been yet located. The Consti- 
tution piovided that a piece of land, not exceeding ten miles 
square, should be set aside for this purpose, but it was not easy 
to fix the location. Both the North and the South wanted it, 
and Philadelphia wished to be chosen as the tempoiary seat. 
When Hamilton saw that his plan for the assumption of the 
state debts was likely to fail, he agreed with Jefferson that he 
would favor the location of the capital on the Potomac Rivei in 
caie Jefferson would favor his plan for the assuming of the state 
debts. It was so done. The temporary capital was located at 
Philadelphia fot ten years, the permanent capital was located on 
the Potomac, and state debts to the amount of 1^21,500,000^ 
were assumed by the national government. 

266 . Political Parties and Foreign Affairs. — It will help us to 
understand some of the great questions of Washington's admin- 
istration if we note the differences between the two great politi- 
cal parties. Since patty matters and foreign affairs were very 
closely connected, it will be convenient to study the two subjects 
together. 

Before the Revolution the political parties in America were 
the same as those in England, — the Whigs and the Tories 
The Whigs, for the most part, were in favor of the 
Revolution, while the Tories were in sympathy with T^nfsVefore 
Great Britain The Tory party vanished when theRevolu- 
independence was won and the Whigs were supreme. 

From this time on the people of the United Slates were divided 
into political parties on questions of an American rather than a 
British character. The first great national question 
to divide the people in this way arose over the ratifi- and Anti- 
cation of the Constitution. The Federalists were in ^t^^Joption 
favor of the adoption of the Constitution, while the of consiitu- 
Anti-federalists were opposed to such action. After 
the Constitution was adopted theie was no reason for the exist- 
ence of the Anti-federahsts, and that parly disappeared soon 

^ Hamilton estimated the state debts to be ^25,000,000. 
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altci' the inauguration of the new government. The FedeiaUsils 
were in contiol of all departments. 

Soon, however, new party lines were drawn, and at the close 
Peaeraii.-)t 3 of Washington’s first administration the two great 
parties weie the Federalists and the Republicans^ 
Ale.xander Hamilton and John Adams were the 
ieadeis of the Federalists, while Thomas Jefferson 
was in supieme control of the Rcpublicnn paity, 
France and England were at war at the time and the 
Republicans were in sympathy with Fiance and wished to give 
her assistance They said that Fiance had aided the sluiggiing 
colonics with ineti and money dining the Revolution 
and that now her kindnesses should be repaid. The 
P'ederalists, on the other hand, sympathized with 
England, but were not so intense m theii feelings as 


and Repub- 
licanb at 
close of 
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ton'a first 
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The Repub- 
licans 
favored 
France and 
the Federal- 
ists Great 
Britain 


the Republicans weie. 


267. The Republicans were “ Strict Construction- 
ists ” and the Federalists “ Liberal Constructionists ” — Another 
of the important differences between the two paities lay in their 
interpi station of the Constitution. Jefferson and his followers 
beliei'ed that the Constitution should be taken literally, and that 
Congress could do nothing except what it was authorized to do 
by the definite words of the Constitution. Hamilton and his 
followers, on the contrary, contended that the Constitution 
should be interpieted liberally, or freely, and that Congiess 
had the power to do many things which were not set foith in 
the words of the Constitution. An example will probably serve 
to make this plainer. When Hamilton proposed to establish a 
national bank as a jiart of his financial plan, Jefferson and his 
followers said that the Constitution made no provision for the 
establishment of a hank, — that the word " bank ” did not appear 
anywhere in the Constitution, — and hence Congress did not 
have the power to establish such an institution : in other words, 
Jeffcr.son held that the establishment of a bank would be 


1 Thcie were not the Repabhcalis of the present day. 
{Wty WM organized in 1854 


The present Rupublicaii 
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'‘unconstitutional.” Hamilton, on tlic othei hand, .said that the 
Constitution gave Congicss the povvei to manage the financial 
aftaii's of the country, and that a national bank was a very 
necessary part ot the financial machinery of the nation He 
held that Congress had the 2')o\ver to do many things which 
were not set forth in exact woids ui the Constitution but which 
were implied Hamilton and his followers soon came to be 
called “liberal constructionists,” while Jefferson and Ins parly 
were called “ strict constructionists.” 

268 . The Federalists favored the Upper Classes and the Repub- 
licans the Masses. — In addition to the above differences between 
the two great parties, one other should be noted. This one is 
of a more general and fundamental nature. The Federalists 
held that the government should be, for the most pait, m the 
hands of the so-called upper classes , that is, in the hands of 
the educated and the wealthy The Republicans held that the 
masses of the people should control governmental affairs 
Hamilton distrusted the masses of the people, while Jeffeison 
had gieat faith and confidence in them 

269 . Genet, the French Minister, was Indiscreet and was 
Recalled. — The feeling between the Federalists and the Repub- 
licans was made more intense by the coming of Edmond Charles 
Genet, the French minister to the United States He arrived 
on the 8th of April, 1793, and at once began to enlist men for 
the war with England, to commission privateers to prey upon 
Biitlsh commerce, and to do many other things contrary to 
international law and to the wishes of a large part of the 
American people. Upon his ai rival he was received so enthnsi- 
istically that he came to the conclusion that all America was in 
favor of France. At Philadelphia and at other cities he was 
welcomed by the firing of guns and the ringing of bells, and 
arge banquets were given in his honor — and all of this before 
le had presented his credentials to President Washington. 
These receptions tended to make him more bold and even im- 
nident. When he did finally present his credentials to the 
^resident, on April 19, 1793, Washington told him very plainly 
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that, his actions could not be tolerated. He paid no attention, 
howevc), to the ojder.s of the government, but continued m his 
cour.se. The result was that he was deserted by all, save a few 
violent syinpathizeis The Fiench Government was asked to 
recall him, and did so piomptly He did not return to France 
to live, however, but remained in the state of New York, married 
a ilauglUcrul Govcrnoi Clinton, devoted his attention to agricul- 
tine, and died in 1^34. 

270 ‘Washington issued the Famous Proclamation of Neu- 
trality on April 22 , 1793. — The news that war had been declaied 
between P'raiiceand F.ngland reached Amciica about the time 
of the ariival of Genet These two events laised party feeling 
in America to a fcvei heat, and it seemed to be necessary for 
the United States to declaie her position in legard to the two 
rival nations 'Washington called a meeting of his Cabinet for 
the 19th of Apiil, and on the 22d the famous Proclamation of 
Neutrality was publushed. This proclamation declared that the 
United States would take no part in the war between France and 
England, but would " pursue a conduct friendly and impartial 
toward the belligerent poweis” The citizens of the United 
State.s were also warned to keep out of the difficulty. The 
proclamation had a marked effect It was the death-blow to the 
plans of Genet, and incensed the French party in the United 
States beyond measure Washington was denounced as an 
enemy of free government, and the Federalists generally were 
abused The proclamation, however, was a necessary, wise, and 
state.smanlike measure. 

271 , The Jay Treaty with Great Britain was Unpopular iu 
the United States. — The Jay Treaty of 1795 also aroused a 
bitter hostility between the two great political parties It will 
be lememliered that a treaty of peace was made with Great 
Britain at the close of the Revolution in 17S3. The results of 
this treaty, however, were not entirely satisfactory. Several of 
its provision.^ were not being carried out and some important 
questions harl been left unsettled. Debts due to British creditors 
were not being paid as provided for in the treaty, and the 
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loyalists were not being compensated for their estates as had 
been lecommendcd On the other hand, the Biilish refused to 
surrender the western posts, on the ground that the United 
States was not living up to its part of the treaty. 

Then, too, new grievances grew out of the war between France 
and Great Biitain. During this war England — and France, too 
seized American ships and carried off then caigoes Ameri- 
can .ships and American goods were safe nowhere. Indignation 
ran high, and especially against Great Britain, as the cruisers 
of that country were more numerous and made moie cap- 
tures. In addition to this the Ameiicans were greatly incensed 
by an Englibh piactice known as “impressment.” American 
vessels weie stopped upon the high seas and searched for sea- 
men of British birth If such weie found, they were seized and 
impressed into the British service. If a sailor had been natural- 
ized as an American citizen, it made no difference. He was 
iinpiessed into the British seivice nevertheless. The Bntish 
theory was, “ Once an Englishman, always an Englishman,'' 
Then, too, in many instances, native-born Ameiicans were 
impiessed into the Bntish service. All of this was humiliating 
and stirred the government to action 

In this crisis, when the country was trembling on the verge of 
war, Washington appointed Chief Justice John Jay to go to 
England and to make one more attempt at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the difficulties. The appointment, which was a good 
one, was made on the i6th of April, 1794. Jay soon after 
went to England and began the negotiations with 
Lord Gienville, who was Secretary of State for For- -wrass^igned 
eign Affairs. The two men drafted a treaty, which November 
was signed on the 19th of November, 1794. The 
treaty met with violent opposition in the United States. It was 
not a particularly favorable one, but was undoubtedly the best 
that could be gotten at the time. Some parLs of it were vio- 
lently assailed. The western posts were to be vacated by the 
British, but iiof until June i, 1796. Many fell that they .should 
be vacated at once. Then again the Bntish would not agree 
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to pay for the slaves, which were cairiecl to England at the close 
of the Revolution, and the treaty contained no clause against 
the impressment of seamen. 

On June d, 179s, the tieaty was sent to the Senate foi ratifi. 
cation. The Republicans made a violent attack upon it, but 
it was ably defended by the Fcdciabsts Aftei a vigoioiis 
debate, lasting .sixteen days, it was latified by a strict paity vote, 
with one article omitted 

liven after the treaty was latificd by the Senate the oppo.sition 
to it did not cease. The House of Representatives thieateneil to 
lefuse to appio[)natc the money ncccssdiy to put it into 
wa3sav«d effect. Tlieic was giave danger that the tieaty would 
by Fiaiier fad even then It was probably saved by the eloquence 
™ ‘ and patriotism of Fishei Ames. On the 28th of April, 
1796, he came into the House of Representatives, siiffeimg from 
what was thought to he a fatal illness, and made a pathetic ap- 
peal to his fellow-members to keep the faith which had been 
pledged by the making of the treaty. He opened his speech by 
saying that he was so weak that he could speak only a few min- 
utes, but he soon foigot his illness in the excitement of the 
moment and made a speech of considerable length and of gieat 
power. He urged his hearers to lay aside their prej iidice against 
Great Britain and to appropriate the money necessary to cany 
out the treaty. A few days later the appropriation was duly made 
Fisher Ames had saved the day, and the tieaty went into effect. 

272 . Domestic Affairs — Before bringing our study of Wash- 
ington’s administration to a close, it will be necessary to note a 
number of important domestic events. 

The fust United States census was taken, as provided by the 
Constitution, in 1790. It showed a population of 3,924,214 
Theaiat persons, including the slaves, who constituted about 
census was one fitlh of the numbei. Virginia, Massachusetts, 


Penasylvama, and New York were the largest states 
ill point of population. Thiec new states — Veimont, 


Kentucky, and Temie-ssce — were admitted to the union during 


Washington’s administrations 
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We have already noticed that Congress voted to locate the 
permanent seat of the government on the Potomac River In 
tTQi the location of the District of Columbia was 

„ , , , ^ r 1 , I ■ Distiict 

definitely fixed, and the site for the capital city was of coinmbm 

rhoseii. The broad streets and avenues and the located 
111 179^ 

spacious squares were laid out as they now exist 

Wabhmglon wished to call the future capital of the nation, 

“The Federal City," but the commissioneis rightly insisted 

that it be called “ Washington ’’ 

The second Presidential election took place in the fall of 
1792. Washington wished to retire at the end of his first term, 
but was persuaded that it was his patriotic duty Lo washiugtoii 
accept a second one No other candidate was and Adams 

^ W 6X6 16" 

thought of — not even by the Republicans. The elected m 
election of Washington was again unanimous, and 
John Adams was again chosen Vice President over George 
Clinton of New York. 

Washington's first Cabinet had not been a harmonious one. 
Hamilton and Jefferson opposed each other “like fighting 
cocks,” and Knox sided with the former and Randolph with 
the latter. During the second administration these four men 
retired from office, one by one, and an entirely new Cabinet 
was formed, 

373. Washington's Farewell Address. — In September, 1796, 
Washington issued his now famous “ Farewell Address,” in the 
course of which he declared that he would not accept a third 
Presidential term. In this address he pleaded for national unity, 
obedience to law, religion, and morality He urged the United 
States to “observe good faith and justice towards all nations,” 
to keep out of “broils and wars,” and to avoid “overgrown 
military establishments." This farewell address is one of the 
most sublime documents 111 American history, and no other 
man in all our annals could with equal fitness make a similar 
address. 

374, The Third Presidential Election. — Washington's “ Fare- 
well Address ” cleared the way for other candidates for the 
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rrestdency. T’he Republicans would probably have aUemptecl 
to defeat Washington if he had been a candidate for a thud 
term. They must have realized, however, that the task would 
be a difficult, if not an impossible one, and were doubtless much 
relieved when Wa.sbington refused to be a candidate again 
The two paities turned at once to Thomas Jeffcison and John 
Adams as then lespective leadeis. Among the Reinihhcans 
Jiilferqou tbeie was no leader to be compared with Jelfersoii, 

and John while the leading men of the Federalist party weie 

theTeaderf'^ John Adams, Alcxandei Hamilton, and John Jay 
oltheKe- The treaty with hhighuid had made Jay unpopulai, 
Federauat'"^ and Hamilton had made too many enemies to be a 
parties, re- stioug Candidate John Adams was consequently 
spectiveiy. staiidaul bcaiev of his party The cam- 

paign was a vigorous one, in which Adams and Jefferson were 
both held up to ridicule and abuse. When the votes were 
counted it was found that Adams had seventy-one and Jefferson 
sixty-eight, the former was consequently chosen President and 
the latter Vice President, and Washington soon after letiied, to 
spend the closing ye.ars of his useful life in the peaceful shades 
of his beloved Mount Vet non 


The Pre-sidency of Jonn Ad.'ius, 1797-1801 

275 . Character of the Second President — John Adams became 
President of the United States on March 4, 1797. Pic was a 
man of force and ability, of high ideals and steiling integiity. 
He was vain, irritable, and quick-tempered, but was at the same 
time a pure, high-minded, and patnotic man. He had made a 
guild record in the Continental Congress, and had served with 
credit as minister to Great Krilain, Fiance, and Holland. He 
was, therefore, well prepared foi the impoitant duties of the 
Presidency. In fact, he was the best man available for the 
office in 1797 - Washington was in rotiiement; Jefferson and 
Plarailton were mure brilliant than Adams, but not so safe and 
reliable, and were, furthermore, too partial to P'rance and Eng- 




The home of Washington is situated in Virginia, a short distance from the citi of Washing- 
ton, oil a beautiful spot oi eilooVing the Potomac Rner. The place is neatU kept and the 
mansion contains many histonca! relics of great interest. From a recent photograph. 
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land, respectively ; and John Jay, although a man of great ability 
and spotless character, was not so energetic and detei mined as 
Adams, and was, m addition, somewhat partial to Great Britain. 

276 . France and the United States have a Serious Difficulty — 

The difficulty with France was the 
most impoitant matter in Adams’s 
administration in so far as foreign 
affnirs were coiicei ncd The trou- 
ble began in the previous admin- 
istiation. On March 28, 1794, 

VVa.slnngton had appointed James 
Mmnoe mimster to France. The 
appointment was an unfoitunate 
one, and the woik of Monioe 
pioved a miseiable failure He 
was violently opposed to Great 
Biitain and in hearty sympathy 
with Fiance m every particular. 

The lesult was that he did many 
indiscreet things, and was cen- 
suied by Mr. Randolph, the Sec- 
retary of State, and later recalled 
by Washington. 

General Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, a prominent member 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
and an able, honest, and sensible 
man, was appointed to succeed 
Monroe. Pinckney arrived in 
France on the 15th of November, 1796, but the government, t 

angered by the recall of Monroe, refused to receive him and in t 

Februaiy of the following year sent him notice that he must ; 

leave France at once or be turned over to the police aiithoritie.s. I, 

Pinckney immediately went to Holland, and there awaited fur- i 

Iher instructions fiom his government 

President Adams was indignant, and rightly so, at the treat- | 



John Adams 

One of the founders of the American 
nation, born in Massachusetts, 1735. 
He graduated fiom Harvard, taught 
school, and became a lawyer. He 
was one of the Revolutionary patnols 
and was eagerly sought after by the 
British. They tried to aaest him and 
bring him to England for trial. He 
was a member of the committee which 
drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in which several changes were 
made at his suggestion He was min- 
ister to France and our first minister 
to England. H e died on J idy 4, 1 826, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence 
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meiit which his minister had leceived , but being desirous of 
avoiding a war with Fiance, he appointed a commi;,- 
sion, Consisting of Elbridge Geny of Massachusetts, 
aioniaspttt John Marshall of Virginia, and Mr Pinckney, to no 

to FTCtllCC ^ 

to France and make another effort to adjust the diffi- 
culty. Those men appeared in France in the fall of 1797, but 
wcie not able to accomplish anything. They were not eten 
given a satisfactory hearing by the French goveinment. Dis- 
appointed and impatient of delay, they wcic about to aban- 
don tlie [irojcct, when finally, on the iSth of Octohei, a 
messengei came fioin Tallcyiaiid, the P'rench foteigii minis- 
tm, saying that it would lie necessaiy foi tlie Americans to 
pay a sum ot money to Talleyiatid and ceitain other officeis 
of the governinciit before they could obtain a hearing In 
short, a bribe of ^^^50,000 was asked for This, of course, was 
Piench. indignantly refused Later other representatives of 
officers ask the French goveinment, designated in the official 
correspondence of the time as W, X, Y, and Z, 
made similar demands, “Gentlemen,” said X, “you do not 
speak to the point. It is money. It is expected that you will 
offer money.” “We have spoken to that point,” said the 
envoys, “very explicitly.” “ No,” said X, “you have not. What 
is your answer,?” “It is No! No! not a sixpence” On the 
29th of October the Americans were bluntly informed that 
they must pay the money or leave Pans Soon after, Marshall 
and Pinckney asked for their pas.sports and abandoned the 
negotiations. Gerry, who remained, was censured by the gov- 
ernment and lecalled in a dispatch of the 25th of June, 1798. 

When the news of the disgraceful X Y Z affair 1 cached the 
United States, the indignation of the people burst all bounds. 
President Adams sent a stirring message to Congress on the 
subject, and active preparations were made for war. The 
President said that he considered the negotiations at an end, 
and closed his ines.sage with this famous and patriotic sentence: 
“ I will never send another minister to France without assurances 
that he will be received, respected, and honored as the repiesen- 
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tative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.” That 
sentence struck a responsive chord in the breasts of the people. 
In the meantime the United States was getting ready for the 
war which seemed inevitable. In fact, wai already 

IS 

existed between the two countries in everything but danger of 
name, French cruisers were attacking American mer- 
chant boats, and Americans weie retaliating as best they could. 
Washington was appointed commander-in-cbief of the American 
torces, and patriotically accepted the appointment. Eaily in 
1799 the American cruiser Constellatton captured the French 
Iiisnrgentc^ and a dcclaiation of war was momentaiily expected. 

Piesidciit Adams, howevci, saw that the United States was in 
no condition for war, and labored to bring about a peaceable 
but honorable solution of the difficulty Talleyrand professed to 
be amnzed when the papers in the X Y Z affaii were made 
public, and protested that ho knew nothing of the attempted 
bribeiy. He also said that France would receive’ the ministers 
of the United States at any time with the greatest of pleasure. 
Here was a remarkable change of fiont, and Adams deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. On February 25, 1799, he 
appointed Oliver Ellsworth, Patrick Henry, and William Vans 
Murray a commission to go to France for the purpose of set- 
tling the difficulties between the two countries. Mr. ^ 

Henry declined the appointment because of the in- commiasion 
firmities of old age, and President Adams selected 
Governor William R. Davie of Noith Carolina in his and makes a 
stead. After considerable delay, these three men witu 
leached Paris in the spring of 1800. Their reception 
was all that could be desh'cd. " We were received," they wrote, 
“ with the respect due to the character which we had the honor 
to bear.” The negotiations rvere taken up, and a treaty was 
made and duly signed on the 30th of September, 1800. 

The treaty was not a popular one, but was fairly favorable 
to the United States, and averted war for the time. Cer- 
tain capUued ships were to be returned by the two na- 
tions, and properly captured, but not yet condemned, was 
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to be mutually restored. Individual and national debts were to 
be paid, and a better undei standing was reached in legaid to 
contiaband goods. The signing of the treaty concluded an 
exciting and perilous chapter m American history 

277. Domestic Affairs were influenced by Party Strife — The 
domestic events of importance m Adams’s administration cen- 
tered around the contentions of the two political paities Paity 
stiife in the United States was never more bitter than at this 
time. The Republicans and Federalists looked upon each othci 
with di-strusl and contempt, and the differences were peisonal as 
well as political. In addition to this, the two gicat leadeis of 
the Federalist party — Adams and Hamilton — were political 
enemies. 

278. Adams continued Washington’s Cabinet, which was not 
Loyal to him. — President Adams made the fiist serious mistake 
of his administration in retaining in office the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington. It seemed at the time to be the proper thing to do 
The administration oi; Adams was looked upon as a continuation 
of that of Washington For this reason it seemed best to retain 
the old Cabinet. It was a mistake, however. The Cabinet 
members were not loyal to Adams, but intrigued against him in 
a most unpardonable way. They looked upon Hamilton as the 
real leader of the Federalists, and had but little respect for 
Adams. When the President became aware of this state of 
things, he compelled some of the members to resign and reor- 
ganized his Cabinet This step, however, increased the bitter- 
ness in the Federalist party. 

279. Obnoxious Acts were passed by the Federalists. — Party 
feeling reached its greatest height in the passage of the Nat- 
uralization Act, the Alien and Sedition acts, and the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 1799. It will he neces- 
sary to consider these important measures separately. 

The Federalists had been greatly annoyed for a long time hy 
the violent abuse of the Republican papers. Many of the edi- 
tors of these paper.? were foreigners and weie thus doubly 
objectionable. The party in power determined to sti'ike a blow 
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at these " dcniocralic sciibblers,” as they were called, and the 
summer ot 1798 seemed to be an especially favorable time. 
The publication of the X Y Z papers in the previous spring had 
aroused a wave of popular indignation against France, Fiench 
editors, and French sympathizers in general The Federalists 
consequently made ready to give their opponents the finishing 
stroke To this end a series of acts were passed, 
the first of which was the Natuiahzation Act of 
June 18, 1798. This act provided that a foreigner 
would have to be a resident of the United States foi at least 
fourteen years before becoming eligible to citizenship. The 
period of residence before this time had been five yeais. 

Many of the enemies of the Federalists could not be 1 cached 
by the Naturalization Act, hence another measure, known as the 
Alien Act, was passed a week later — June 25, 1798. The Alien 
Under this act the Piesident had the power to order 
a foieiguer from the country within a certain time in case he 
consideied him “dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States.” President Adams, however, nevei made use of 
the power thus given to him. 

The next act to he passed by the vindictive Federalists was 
the Alien Enemies Act of July 6, 1798. This act provided 
that in time of war all males fourteen years of age The Alien 
and upward who were subjects of the hostile govern- EnemiesAct. 
ment were liable to arrest and removal as “alien enemies.” 
The execution of the act was placed in the hands of the 
President 

Next in order was the Sedition Act of July 14, 1798, This 
act provided for a fine and imprisonment for writing or publish- 
ing any article intended to bring the government The Sedition 
officials into contempt or disrepute. The purpose of Act. 
the act was to silence the criticisms of the Republican editors. 
The abusive articles of the Federalist papers were, however, 
unnoticed by the government. A few editors were prosecuted 
under the Sedition Act, but the hostile criticism was not silenced. 
It was probably increased, and the Federalists soon saw that they 
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had made a gigantic blunder. It would have been wiser on 
their x^ait to ignore the attacks of the Reiiubhcan editors 

280 . The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions were Protests 
against the Acts passed by the Federalists. — At last the people 
objected. These unwise Federalist measuics resulted in the 
diaftmg of the famous Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 
1798 and 1799. Jefferson and Madison were the authors of the 
resolutions, and by this means they jorotested against the goveiii- 
ment’s ‘‘lod of iron,” and said that Congress did not have the 
light to assume such vast powers. 

The fir.st set of Kentucky resolutions was cliafted by Jeffeisou 
and passed by the legislature of Kentucky on November 16, 
1798. In the mam, these resolutions were an argument agaimsl 
the powers ol the general government and in favor of “ State 
Rights.” The offensive Fedeialist acts above mentioned were 
loudly condemned and declared to be “ void and of no effect.” 

The Vhgima lesolutions were drafted by Madison, and passed 
by the legislature of the state on the 24th of December, 1798. 
The main purpose of the resolutions was the same as that of 
those passed by Kentucky, but they were more moderate and 
reasonable ’ 

On the 22 d of November, 1799, the legislature of Kentucky 
passed a second set of resolutions. In these it was expressly 
stated that the several states had the undoubted right to declaie 
null and void any law passed by Congress which seemed to be 
unauthorized by the Constitution. The offensive laws were 
again declared to be unconstitutional, and a “solemn potest" 
was made against them. 

The claim that the states had the right to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of a law of Congress now seems ridiculous. It is 
clear that the Supreme Court of the United States is the 
proper authority to do this. The majority of the people of the 
time saw this clearly enough. When the various sets of resolu- 
tions were sent to the legislatures of the other state.s they 
received little or no sympathy. The nullification doctrines of 
Jefter.son and Madison were not indorsed then and have not 
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been since/ though the majority of the people may have 
believed in 1799 that the general government had gone beyond 
its powers 

881 Washington died at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799 — 
On December 14, 1799, while the people were engaged m a 
lively debate on the Kentucky and Virginia lesolutions, Geoige 
Washington, the strong staff upon which the nation had leaned 
in time of stress, passed away Although his career seemed 
lounded out and complete, Ins death was nevertheless a great 
Io‘’S to the nation and a blow to the prospects of the Federalist 
party. Tobias Lear, Washington’s private secretary, m sending 
to Piesident Adams the nows of the death of his chief, wrote : 
“Ills last scene corresponded with the whole tenor ot his life; 
notngioan, noi a complaint, escaped him in extreme distress. 
With pel feet lesignation, and in full possession of his leason, 
he closed his well-spent life ” 

282. The Election of 1800 — The quarrel between Hamilton 
and Adams came to a climax in the election of iSoo. Adams 
wished to be reelected, and Hamilton made an effort to keep 
him from getting the nomination. Finding this impossible, he 
worked against him in an underhanded way during the cam- 
paign. John Adams and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney were 
the Federalist candidates and Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr repiesented the Republicans. Hamilton wrote a letter in 
which he said in substance that Adams was totally unfitted 
for the Piesidency, but that he would advise his friends to vote 
for him nevertheless. The result of Ihe election is soon told 


Jeffeison and Burr each received seventy-three votes ; Adams, 
sixtj'-five , Pinckney, sixty-four, and John Jay, one. 

There was no choice, and the election of the President is chosen 
was thrown, for the first time, into the Plouse ot angsujr 


Representatives, Jefferson was finally chosen Presi- Vice Presi- 
dent and Burr Vice President, and the supremacy of 


1 Tt is fait to say, however, that Jeffeison and Madison <lid not realire the full 
mt;anin(> of the dani^nrous doctrines which they were advocating, These doctrines, 
now appear m a very different light 
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the Federalist paily was over. It never recovered fiom its 
defeat in 1800 John Adams, however, lived on for a quaiter of 
a centuiy. He died on the evening of July 4, 1826, at the age 
of ninety-one. His last words were “Thomas Jefferson still 
lives “ He did not know that Jefferson had passed away a few 
hours before. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1800 

283 . Little Progress was made in the Closing Years of the 
Eighteenth Century. — Before taking up the stoty of Jeffer- 
son’s administrations it will be well for us to note briefly the 
general .social condition of the country at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. The account will be a disappointing one m 
some respects, as not much progress was being made In fact, 
the closing years of the century were a peiiocl of stagnation 
It is pleasing to note, however, that they were followed by an 
epoch of biilliant advancement. 

284 The Census of 1800 — The census of 1800 showed a 
substantial mciease in population. There were xhe pDpula 
5,308,483 people in the United States, as against tjonmi^go 
3,929,214 in 1790 About one fifth of the population 
was negro slaves. Viiginia was still the most popu- isoo, 
bus state, with Pennsylvania, Netv York, North Caro- 5’3°®>4®3- 
Una, and Massachusetts following in the order named 

The five millions of people were scattered ovei three bundled 
thousand square miles of territoiy. About three and 
one-half millions of them were located within easy leach tne umtea 
of the ocean, and the lemainder in the inteiior. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were known as the “far West,” 300,000 ^ 
and only a few settlements had been made in the Ohio ^ 9 ““® 
territory. Towns had been .started at Marietta, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chillicothe, and there weie a few tents where 
Cleveland now stands 

285 . The Cities in 1800 — The cities were small in size and 
few in number. Philadelphia, New Yoik, Baltimore, Boston, 
and Charleston, with populations ranging from seventy thou- 
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sand to twenty thousand, were the five largest cities, m the 
order named. Philadelphia was the leading city in the United 
Philadelphia States, not only in population, but in education, ciil- 
was the turc, and municipal improvements as well. The city 
largest city pai tidily drained, some of its streets were paved, 

and provisions were made for lighting and policing. Water 
was supplied by means of a system of wooden pipes, and the 
city jail LS said to have been a “model” one, although prisoneis 
soon perished from confinement m it 

Washington was a city only in name The Capitol was there, 
but it was not finished in 1800 On the lyth ot November, of 
that year, Congress met in the city of Washington 
aimost^ioth- Air thc first tunc The city was beaLitifully located 
and was planned on a magnificent scale, but it had 
city of only a few, unfinished buildings in the midst of the 
■Washington wikleiness. The contrast between Philadelphia and 

now a lauds. ,,,, , , 

Washington must have been staking. Mrs, Adams, 
wife of the President, writing on the 21st of November, 1800, 
spoke of the dense forests which sunounded the government 
buildings and complained of the scarcity of wood for fuel. She 
was obliged to endure many inconveniences because of the 
iitifinished condition of the Presidential mansion, later known 
as the “While House.” 


286 . Indented Servants were bound to Service for a Term 
of Years . — In addition to the million of negro slaves, the in- 
dented servants practically became slaves for a term of years, 
These men agreed to work for some one for a period of thiee 
to eight years for their passage to the United States. At the 
end of that time they were free to do as they pleased. It is 
perhaps needless to say that the system led to many cruelties 
Ma,sters in too many instances were intent only upon getting 
as much money as possible from the labor of their servants 
In one instance a ship captain appeared at Philadelphia during 
an epidemic of yellow fever and offered his shipload ot indented 
servants as nurses. In selling the labor of the servants, family 
ties were often disregarded and families separated. 
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387. Agriculture was the Most Important Industry. — Agi i- 
CLilture wa.s the most important uiclii.sliy, espcLian}^ m the 
South. Manufacturing was in its infancy, but commerce wa.s 
c.xtensive and profitable. In 1800 about 1,200,000 baiiels of 
flour and 2,000,000 bushels of wheat weie e.Kpoited Tobacco, 
rice, and indigo were the most important exports from the 
South ; but cotton, owing to the invention of the cotton gin, 
was rapidly coming into prominence 373) 

388 The Stagecoach, the Principal Vehicle, was Slow and Un- 
comfortable, — It was impossible, however, for agriculture, 
manufactuiing, or commerce to make any very great advance 
without belter facilities for transportation. The heavy, clumsy, 
and unconif 01 table stagecoach was the principal vehicle foi 
land tiavel. It was a huge, boxlike affair, without glass win- 
dows, donis, 01 steps, and provided with side curtains of leather 
to be used in stormy weather. These rude coaches, diawn by 
bony horses in harness of rope, lumbered along at the rate of 
forty mdes a day in summer and twenty-five in winter The 
day, however, began at thiee o’clock in the morning and ended 
at ten o’clock at night, In 1783 two of these coaches handled 
the passenger traffic, and a part of the fi eight as well, between 
New York and Boston. In many instances in stagecoach travel 
the passengeis were obliged to get out and push in order 
to get the vehicle out of the mud. Spots of quicksand were 
marked by stakes to warn travelers to avoid them, and in many 
instances it was necessary to go through fields and take an en- 
tirely new com sc. The great rivers were not bildged, and the 
coaches ciossed on the ice in winter and on rude ferryboats 
in summer In the breaking-up time of the spring and durhig 
the early winter, when the icc was not strong, the pas.sage was 
often very dangerous. 

289, The Steam Engine was invented in 1769. — No great 
progress could be made in transportation without the use of 
steam powei. James Watt had invented the steam engine in 
1769, but not much use had been made of the invention in 
America. It is said that there were but three steam engines 
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ill the United States m 1803 Steam powci had net yet been 
successfully applied to transportation The locomotive was a 
thins Ihe future and a practical steamboat had not yet been 
constructed John Fitch and James Rumsey had shown that 
boats could be propelled by steam power, but it remained fur 
Robeit Fulton, in 1807, to apply the power to navigation in a 
practical way As a matter of fact, there was a pop- 
thought ular prejudice against such inventions. People 
thatatoam laughed at “ Fulton'.s Folly,” and in May, 1803, Mr, 

power could tt r 1 1 t 1 

tievotbe Jlcnjamm li Lalrobc, the leading engineer in the 

ii,?e(i to pro- United States, declared that the attempt to propel 
pclbonts. , , , 1 1 r , TT • , 

boats by steam jiovvei would end in lailuie He said 

that the engine and fuel were too heavy and occupied loo much 
space, that the motion of the engine strained the boat and made 
it leaky ; that the e.Kpense of maintenance was too gieat; and 
that the paddles or oars were likely to break. lie would prob- 
ably open his eyes in astonishment if he could see a modem 
ocean liner, more than 700 feet long, nearly 80 feet wide, and 
more than 50 feet deep, plowing the seas at the rate of 25 miles 
an hoiii and with thiee thousand people on board. 

290 A Profitable Commerce was carried on with China and the 


West Indies. — In the lattei part of the eighteenth century theie 
was an impoitant commerce with China and the Great East 
It was no easy task to make these e.vtensive voyages with the 
imperfect nautical appliances of the time, yet a boy of nine- 
teen took a ship from Calcutta to Boston with no chaiL to 
guide him e.xcept a small map of the woi Id taken from one of 
the school geographies. Vessels returning from the Orient 
brought tea, coffee, muslin, silks, and other valuable products, 
We.st Indian commerce was also vaiied and profitable. One 
vessel is said .to have earned "provisions, brick, and lumber, 
twenty horses, seventeen cattle, seventeen mules, twenty sheep, 
twenty swine, one hundred and fifty geese, and one lumdied 
turkeys. The return cargo included mm, molasses, sugai, wine, 
pimento, pepper, tamarinds, sweetmeats, anise-seed, coffee, cot- 
ton, tobacco, indigo, and salt.” 
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891 Ships were built in New England and Philadelphia. ~ 
The commeice of the time, together with the whale and cod 
fisheries, made a great demand tor ships The shipbuilding 
industry thus became an important one Most of the best ships 
weie made in New England, but the Phdadeiphia builders also 
did good work. A vessel of three hundred tons was considered 
a “large ship” Ocean steamships are now being made as 
large as 20,000 tons 

The mast tiade also flourished m connection with the ship- 
building industry. The tall, straight pines of New ^he mast 
England made splendid masts tor sailing ships. The tiasewas 
Aiiieiican mast was also prominent m foicign ship- 
yaids. James Allen, an eaily poet, m reminding England of 
lhi,s fact, said ; — ■ 

“ E’en the tall mast, that beais youi flag on high, 

Grew in oui soil, and ripened in our sky ” 


29a Intellectual Progress — Not much intellectual progress 
was being made at the close of the century. The public school 
system had not yet been established in all the stales, sciiooisana 
and the colleges weie small and the insti action poor coiiegas 
In I Soothe faculty of Harvard College consisted of poOT^and"' 
seven members, and Wild, an English traveler, few m num- 
declared that Princeton better deserved the title of a 
grammar school than of a college 

American literature was in its infancy. Philip Freneau had 
written a few poems of some merit, and the writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Paine were widely read. 

President Timothy Dwight of Yale College' was hterSoS 
known as an essayist, a writer of travel, and a poet was jmts 
JohnMarshallwrotehis valuable “Life of Washington” 
in 1800, and Charles Biockden Brown, a writer of romance, 
poetry, history, and geography, has the distinction of being “ the 
first American who adopted letters as his sole profession.” On 
the whole, no great advance had been made. The golden age of 
Irving, Cooper, and Bryant was still in the future. 
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The picacher, especially in New England, was a man of gieat 
influence. Hooks weie scarce and newspapers and magazines 
almost unknown, and the lihe of the people was 

XhG ^ ^ 

preacher molded, in large part, by the teachings of the pulpit. 

was a man sermons of the pastor were long and his labor 

of influence , , , , . , ,, , 

dirncult, but his salary was small and in many cases 
not i>rompLly paid It was frequently paid, too, not in money, 
but in tmnips, coin, beans, and bacon. 

In spite of the labors of the clergy, the moial plane of the 
time was not high. Drinking, profanity, and rough-aiubtiimble 
fights were very common m the taverns of the time. There has 
been a great advance m this respect in the last hundred years. 
I'lactices that would not be tolerated now weie then allowed to 
go on without protest 

The physician was an impoitant member of the community, 
His medical education was not very good when compaied to 
that of a physician of to-day, but he was usually an 
cianw'//'* intelligent man and did much to relieve suffeiing. 
prominent, Jq country distiicts he was expected to attend all 
medical who were in need of his services, and then collect his 
education fegg jf pg could. The drugs necessary for the patient 
•was poor. usually supplied from his saddlebags His fees 

were small, and his work was made difficult by long trips through 
the wilderness and over the worst of roads. 

The industrial and intellectual prospects of the United States 
were not brilliant in 1 800, but as we look back at the time after 
the lapse of a century it is evident that a new era was 

A new and. '■ y 

better era about to dawn. The opening of the new century 
marks the beginning of a period of wonderful prog- 
res.s in all lines of activity. We shall have occasion 
to note this progress from time to time in the succeeding 
chapters. 
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THE PERIOD OF REPUBLICAN CONTROL 
1801-1S25 

393. The Masses of the People greeted Jeffersoa’s Election 
with Delight. — We noticed in :i pievious chaptei that the Fccl- 
eialifats were defeated in the election of 1800 . The transfer of 
governmental authoiity fiom the Fedciahsts to the Republicans 
Ls an impoitant event in American history. The triumph of 
Jefferson and the Republicans was hailec^with delight all over 
the country except in some parts of New England Bells and 
guns of every sort were pressed into set vice attei the election, 
to expiess the joy of the Republicans Again, on Inauguiation 
Day, the bells rang, the cannons boomed, and busines.s was quite 
generally suspended. It was felt by Jefferson and his fol- 
lowers that the control of the government had passed ftom the 
hands of the so-called “upper classes" into those of the people 
The Federalists, on, the other hand, were much depressed. 
They felt that the “ship of state” was in the control of an 
ignorant rabble and was in danger of being wrecked 
294 The Inauguration was a Simple Ceremony. — The inaugu- 
ration was not an impiessive ceremony. Jefferson was the first 
President to be inaugurated in Washington. The city was new 
and crude, and the Republicans were not in favor of useless 
display. The new President walked to the Capitol in -the 
company of a few fitends and quietly took the oath of office. 
The inaugural address had been awaited with great eager- 
ness. It was regarded not only as the utterance of 

° , The inau- 

a great man, but as the platform of a party which gmai ad- 

was being intrusted for the fiisl time with the man- 
agement of national affairs Jefferson was broad* 
minded in his hour of triumph, and tried in his address to 
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conciliate his opponents. “ Let us then, fellow-citizens,” he 
said, ‘‘unite with one heart and one mind and labor for the 



TU0M\S JlI'PCRSiON. 

“The man of the people " was 
born m Virginia in 1743 He 
was graduated from n'iHiam 
and Mary College and became 
a lawyer He ieeved m the 
Virginia legislatiiie and in the 
Continental Congress He was 
governor of Virginia, minister to 
France, Secretary of State, and 
twice elected President of the 
United Stales. He s\ as opposed 
to slavery, and took steps look- 
ing to emancipation. With 
some assistance from others he 
devised nut present decimal cur- 
rency system His motto was 
“ KehelUun to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to C}od,” He was buried at 
Mont icello, V irgmia, and over his 
grave is a monument of granite 
beating an inscription composed 
Viy himself. It reads as follows •. 
“ Here lieslmi led Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of 
TiuUpcndence, of the htatute 
(if Nhtgiftia for Kehgious Free- 
dom, and Father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.” lie died July 
4, tSaf) — the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of file famous Declaration. 


welfare of the country.” “We are 
al] Republicans, we are all Federal- 
ists,” he exclaimed, in another part 
of the address. This was not .strictly 
true, but it may have served to soften 
somewhat the intense paity feeling 
of the time. w 

295. Madison and Gallatin were the 
Ablest Men in the Cabinet — One of 
Jefferson ’.s first duties was to icoi- 
ganize and strengthen the Cabinet. 
James Madison, the defender of the 
Constitution, was appointed Secretary 
of State and Henry Dearborn of Mas- 
sachusetts Secretary of War. Levi 
Lincoln, also of Massachusetts, was 
made Attoi'ney-General. Samuel Dex- 
ter, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Adams, was retained by Jefferson for 
a short time, and was then succeeded 
by Albert Gallatin, the noted Swiss. 
After being offered to at least five 
different men, the Secretaryship of 
the Navy was accepted by Robert 
Smith, a Baltimore lawyer. The Cabi- 
net as thus constituted was a har- 
monious, loyal, and fairly able body 
of men; although Madison and Gal- 
latin were the only members of first- 
class importance. 

296. Jefferson sent his Message to 
Congress in Writing. — Jeffei son’s 


first message to Congress was an important one, as it outlined, 
in a general way, the course which legislation would probably 
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take. It IS also interesting as being the first message sent to 
Congress in writing. Washington and Adams had delivered 
their messages orally. Jefferson’s friends said that it was more 
businesslike to send a message in writing, while his enemies de- 
clated that he changed the original method because he was a 
good wiiter, but a very poor public speaker. It is certain that 
It would not now be practicable for a President to deliver his 
messages orally. They are veiy long, and are read by several 
clerks in the presence of the two Houses 

397, The Membership of the House was Increased. — The 
second census was taken in i8oo, and made necessary a new 
rippoitionment of representatives The ratio was fixed at one 
re[>rescntative for every thirty-three thousand inhabitants, and 
the membership of the House was increased from one hunched 
and five to one hundiccl and forty-one. 

On November 29, 1802, Ohio, with forty-five thousand people, 
was admitted into the union as the seventeenth state. 

298 . The Judiciary Act of 1801 was repealed in 1802 — 
Just before going out of power the Federalist party passed an 
act cieating additional federal couits, and John Adams sat up 
until nearly midnight on March 3, 1801, making appointments 
under the act. The Rejoublicans were opposed to the whole 
matter. They said that the new judgeships were not necessary, 
but were created in order to provide life tenure offices for promi- 
nent Federalists. The act was promptly repealed by the 
Republicans in March, 1802, and many of Adams's “midnight 
appointments ’’ never went into effect. 

299 . Jefferson reduced Taxes and cut down Expenses of the 
Government. — It was a part of the programme of Republican 
simplicity to letrench, or to cut down the running expenses of 
the government. By an act of April 6, 1802, the Repub- 
licans repealed the laws levying internal taxes. These taxes 
had long been unpopular, and had caused the Whisky 
Rebellion ’’ and other insiurections. Now that these taxes had 
been abolished, it was necessary to reduce the expenses of the 
government. 
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These expenditures had increased with great rapidity during 
the last few years In 1793 the expenses of the general govern- 
ment were S3, 800,000, and in 1800 they were, in round numbers, 
^11,000,000 Mr Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
a plan whereby the expenses were to be reduced and the 
national debt paid off. The plan seemed to work well. The 
income from customs duties was increased, the cost of the 
army and navy was greatly decreased, and in a short 
national time the national debt was icduced fifty per cent 
reducTd^ This, OH the face of it, was an excellent showing, but 
fifty per jl .should bc borne in mind that fortifications wete not 
kept up, officers and men had been dismissed from the 
army, the navy had been allowed to dwindle, andthe cxpendituie 
of large sums of money would bc necessary to prepare the country 
for wai. The War of 1812 showed that some of Jefferson’s 
retrenchments were not wise. 

300 . The Naturalization Period was reduced from Fourteen 
Years to Five Years in 1802 — The Naturalization Act of 1798 
was odious to the Republicans. It was accordingly repealed 
on April 14, 1802, and the term of residence for citizenship 
was reduced from fourteen years to five years, where it still 
remains. 

301 . The Twelfth Amendment was added in 1804. — The 
election of tSoo had shown that there was a serious defect in 
the working of the electoral colleg'e As a result of this the 
method of electing President and Vice President was radically 
changed on September 25, 1804, by means of the twelfth amend- 
ment, which is still in force (§ 212). 

3 Q 2 Jefferson was reelected in 1804 by an Enormous Majority. 
— The election of 1804 was thus the first to be held under the 
remodeled electoral college. The contest was one-sided and 
was not an especially interesting one. The people were over- 
whelmingly in favor of Jefferson and the Republicans, and the 
P'ederalist party was practically dead. The Republicans cairied 
evei7 state e.xcept Connecticut and Delaware. Geoige Clinton 
of New York was chosen Vice President. 
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303 . Hamilton was killed by Burr in a Duel in 1804 — Aaron 
Bull', who was Vice Piesident at the time, was not Ihouglit of 
He was looked upon by the people of all jiaities with contempt. 
Burr was a candidate for the govcinorship of New York in 
1804, and Alexander Hamilton, not con.sidering him a worthy 
man, opposed him very vigoiously Stung to desperation by 
the attacks of Hamilton, Burr challenged him to fight a duel, 
ilainiitoii, with his usual personal bravery, but with a false 
sense of honoi, accepted the challenge The two men met in 
inoital combat at VVeehawken, New York, on July ii, 1804, and 
Hamilton fell moi tally wounded. On the following day, at the 
eaily age of forty-seveip the ablest of that hnlhant gioup of 
constitutional statesmen passed away. The death of Hamilton 
made Buii an outcast, and no one thought of him as a successor 
to himself in the Vice rrcsiclcncy. 

304 . Louisiana was purchased from France for $15,000,000 
in 1803. — The most important event m Jeffeison’s administra- 
tion — m fact, one of the most important events in American 
history — was the puichase of the Louisiana territory from 
France in 1803. It should be stated that Louisiana at this time 
extended from Canada on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, and from the Mississippi River on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west. This vast lerritoiy was obtained 
for Fiance, as we have seen, by the woik of her early explorers. 
In 1763 France gave the part of Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the island of New Orleans, to Spain, to compensate 
her for the loss of Florida. France regretted the loss of the 
teriitory and succeeded in inducing Spain to give it back to her 
by the treaty of 1800, in return for sonic Italian territory. It 
was thought best to keep the matter a secret for reasons which 
will appear later 

It should be said at this point that a very small part of the 
Louisiana territory lay on the east side of the Mississippi River. 
The city of New Orleans and a small tract of surrounding land 
were thus located This gave the Spaniards the coiitiol of the 
mouth of the river — a very important matter from the stand- 
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point of commerce. The Americans were exceedingly an.vioiis 
to obtain control of the mouth of the river, as a large part of 
their commerce was finding an outlet in this direction. They 
obtained a “right of deposit” from the Spaniards by treaty in 
1795. This means that the Americans were allowed to deposit 
their goods, carried in river boats, at New Oi leans and then 
reship them in ocean vessels after paying the Spaniards a fee 
for the privilege of so doing 

When it was lumorcd in the fall of 1801 that Louisiana had 
been given back to Fiance, there was gieat excitement in the 
The West United States. France was a stiong nation and 
dDraanded Spain a weak one at the time, and it was feaiecl that 
the mouth our commerce would be entirely shut off fiom the 
slssipp™'^" Mississippi. The people of the West became wildly 
Rivet excited, and there was talk of taking possession of 
Louisiana by force of arms. The excitement was made moie 
intense when, on the i6th of October, 1802, the “light of 
deposit” was taken away by proclamation of the Spanish gov- 
ernor. 

Robert R. Livingston of New York was the American minis- 
ter to France at the time, and he was directed to purchase, if 
possible, the island of New Orleans France would not listen 
to such a proposition and Livingston could make no progiess 
Finally, on January ii, 1803, President Jefferson appointed 
James Monroe of Virginia to go to France to assist Living- 
ston. It seemed to most men of the time that Livingston and 
Monroe were attempting to do that which was impossible, and 
that Napoleon, who was at the head of Fiench affairs, would 
nevpr part with Louisiana, as he was desirous of building up a 
magnificent French empire in America. Just when things 
seemed darkest, the whole matter suddenly cleared up. Up to 
this time Talleyrand, the Foreign Secretary, and Napoleon had 
steadfastly refused to part with even that small amount of land 
upon which the city of New Orleans stood ; now they offered to 
sell to Livingston the w/iolc of Louisiana teiritory The cause 
for this sudden change of mind was the fact that Napoleon 
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feaiecl that. Great Britain was about to seize his American 
possessions. He decided, therefore, that he would prefer to 
sell Louisiana to the United States rather than have it fall into 
the hand-s of his enemy, England. Livingston and Monroe 
were amazed. They had neither the authouty nor the money 
to purchase the entire territory, but wisely concluded that they 
should not let the opportunity slip of adding such a L„,ngston 
maamficent domain to the United States. They and Monroe 

1.1 1 1 1 signed the 

accoidmgly accepted the proposition, and agreed by treaty-, Apni 
a treaty, signed Apiil 30, 1803, to pay fifteen million 
dollais for the territory of Louisiana 

When the terms of the treaty became known in the United 

States there was great astonishment. On the whole, the people 

weie delighted, but Jefferson was petplexed. He 

was a “strict constructionist,’’ and could find no Jefferboii 

^ was not 

clause in the Constitution which authorized the pui- sure that 

^ the puf" 

chase of territory on such a large scale He wished, chase was 
however, to letam Louisiana and to have the Consti- tutionai 
lution amended in such a way as to make the pur- 
chase constitutional. His friends finally persuaded him that 
territory could be acquired under the treaty-making power of 
the Constitution and that no amendment was necessary , hence 
none was made. 

By this purchase the area of the United States was doubled. 
Louisiana contained five hundred and si.xty million 
acres Its area was more than seven times that of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; it was larger than Great 
Biitain, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy was 
combined. Twelve states and two territories now by the 
occupy this vast domain, and its population is nearly purcha^e^ 
fifteen millions, or about one fifth of that of the entire 
country. 

305 . Barhary Pirates were plundering American Ships upon the 
High Seas. — There are some other foreign affains which, at thi.s 
point, should receive attention. American, coinraerce, at this 
time, was not safe even upon the high seas Ameiican ships, 
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and the ships of European nations, also, were being plundeiefl 
by the pirates fiom the Barbaiy States ol noithein 
Afiica. In 1803, the navy of the United States 
moved against Tiipoli, and in 1805 Commodoio 
Pieble compelled that power to cease its attacks upon 
American ships and to make a treaty. This step was 
a surprise to the remaining Barbary States, and they, 
too, ceased their dcpiedations 
306 . France and Britain also plunder American Ships — The 
woist attacks, however, uiion Aineiican commcice weie made, 
not by the Baibary States, but by France and Gicat Biitam. 
These two nations were not ho.stile to Ameiica, but they weie 
at war with one another, and neither hesitated to stiike Ameri- 
can comineice in case the other could be injuied by so doing 
Accoiding to international law, ships are not allowed to enter 
a “blockaded" poit, and if they do so are liable to capture and 
confiscation In order that a poit maybe said to be “block- 
aded," however, there must be ships stationed near by to pre- 
vent trading boats from entering In that case if a vessel 
“ runs the blockade ’’ it must suffer the consequences if caught 
There must be, however, a blockading fleet, yet in this case 
France and Biitain simply declared certain poits to be in a 
state of blockade, but sent no fleets to put the decrees into 
effect Then they captuied American vessels anywhere on 
the high seas if bound to or from blockaded ports. This is 
called a “ paper blockade,” and is not warranted by the law of 
nations. Yet in this way many American ships were seized 
by the cruisers of France and England, and their cargoes con- 
demned and sold. 

307 . American Seamen are Impressed into the British Service. 
— In addition to this the British insisted upon the “right of 
search" and of “impressment.” The right of search is pei- 
mitted by international law for ceitain definite purposes, such 
as for the detection of piracy or the presence of goods which 
are “ contraband of war ” , this right, however, was much abused 
by Great Britain. That power also insisted upon seaiching 


The 

American 
navy de- 
feated 
Tripoli in 
iSog, and 
the dep- 
redations 
ceased 
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Anieiican ship-s foi British sailois, and upon impicssing them, 
when found, into the British service Here, too, there were 
many abuses In some cases Englishmen who had been 
naturalized in the United States weie taken from American 
boats and pressed into the seivice of England, and m many 
cases native-boni American citizens were similarly treated. In 
this way thousands of American sailois weie vviongfiilly im- 
piessecl into the British seivice Piesident Jefferson and the 
whole people wcic naturally indignant and sought a remedy for 
the wiong that was being done 

308. Jefferson was not in Favor of War, — The attacks upon 
out conimercc would have been a just cause for war against 
eitliei Fiance or England, but Jefferson piefcned a peaceable 
policy. He saw that the United States was not ready to enter 
into war against eitliei one of these great nations However, 
he made pieparations for war and sent two envoys to Great 
Ilntaui to negotiate a tiuaty. 

James Monroe and William Pinckney were the men sent, 
blit the treaty which they obtained was so objectionable that it 
was never sent to the Senate foi ratification In the meantime 
the outrages on American commerce continued The climax 
was reached on June 22, 1807 On this date the British frigate 
Leof’ard fired upon the American frigate Chesapeake, near 
Hampton Roads. The American vessel was caught unawares, 
overpowered, arrd compelled to surrender. The whole nation 
was aroused Men wore crape m honor of the Chesapeake' s 
dead, and cried out for war “Never,” said Jefferson in a 
letter to Lafayette, “ srnce the battle of Lexington, have I seen 
the country in such a state of exasperation as at present ” 

309. The Embargo Act was passed, December, 1807. — As a 
remedy for this state of affaiis Jefferson .suggested his 
tamorrs Embargo policy. On the 22d of December, 1807, 
a bill embodying the Piesidcnt’s idea was passed. This law 
prohibited American ships from leaving for a foreign port 
umlcr any condition Commerce was to be stopped and Ameri- 
can ships and Ameiicati sailors were to be protected by being ' 
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kept aafely iu American harbors Then, too, France and Eng. 
land weic to be injuied by being de2irivcd of American goods. 
The law was a flat failuie Shiioowners were not in 
favor of It, it was found impossible to enfoice it, 
and France and England received the measure with 
laughter, Jefferson finally admitted that his policy 
was a failure, and the Embargo Act was lepealed 
March i, 1809. 

310, A Non-intercourse Act was passed, 1809. — On the same 
day a Non-intcicouisc Act was jiasscd, cutting off commercial 
intercourse with Great Biitain and France This act was to 
lenuiin m foice foi a shoit time only 

In the closing scenes of his aclmiuistiation Jefferson took but 
little part. In January of 1809 he said: “I am now so near 
retuing that I take no jiart in affairs beyond the 
expression of an opinion , . Five weeks moie 
will relieve me from a drudgeiy to which I am no 
longer equal.” Jefferson’s first administration was a 
great success, but it must be admitted that the second 
was not, 

311. Domestic Affairs — Although the chief interest in Jeffer- 
son's second administration centers in foreign affairs, theie are 
a few domestic matters which should not pass unnoticed 

The most sensational of these domestic affairs was the con- 
spiracy of Aaron Burr After his duel with Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Burr became a political and social outcast. His 
business affairs, too, were in an unsatisfactoiy con- 
dition, He was accordingly in a proper fiame of 
mind for a desperate enterprise, and planned an 
expedition to the Southwest. There is even now 
a great deal of doubt in regard to what Bun really 
intended to do, but it is jirobable that he wished to make a con- 
quest t»f Mexico and the Stianish possessions, and to cut off 
a large part of the southwestern territory from the United 
States, He wished to organize this vast domain into an empire 
under the leadership of himself and his daughter Theodosia. 
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His scheme was fascinating in many respects, and attracted 
many reckless adventuicis 

In December, 1806, Burr got together a paity of men at 
Blennerhasset’s Island, in the Ohio Hirer, and started down 
stieam In January, 1807, he reached 'the lowei Mississippi 
with about one hundred men. In the meantime, however, 
his designs had become known to President Jeffeuson, 
who issued a proclamation looking to his capture, tae” ^0^ 
IJiiiT was arrested soon after and placed on trial for 
treason at Richmond The case was tried by Chief 

quitted. 

Justice John Mar.shall ol the Siipiemc Court, and 
Edmund Randolph and Luther Martin appeared as attorneys 
for the defense. After an exciting tiial, which la,stcd for more 
than three months, Burr was declared “ not guilty,” much to the 
regiet of Jeff ei son 

312 The Election of 1808 — Some of Jefferson’s friends 
wished him to be a candidate for a third term, but he would not 
listen to the idea He was sixty-five yeais of age, 
had been in public life for forty years, and, further- 
more, he believed in the democratic theory of shoit 
terms of office. James Madison of Virginia then 
became the leading candidate for the office, although James 
Monroe of the same state was favored by some. Many Northern 
Republicans favored Governor Clinton of New York. 

Madison was the choice of Jefferson, and he was was**ii^i- 
accordingly nominated, while Clinton was nominated elected 
for the Vice Presidency. The Federalists chose 
C. C Pinckney and Rufus King. The campaign was an 
interesting one, and Madison and Clinton were elected .by 
overwhelming majorities. 

On March 4, 1809, Jefferson gave over the reins of govern- 
ment to his faithful personal and political triencl, James Madi- 
son, and soon after retired from the public gaze, to spend the 
remainder of his useful life in the beloved seclusion of his deiighl- 
ful home at Monticello. 
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James Madison, 1809-1817 

313. James Madison was well known in Public Life. — No 
introduction to James Madison will be necessary here. He was 
well and favorably known in the United States long before he 
became President. Pie had been prominent in Virginia affairs, 
he had been one of the most conspicuous figures m the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and had le- 
cently served as Sceretaiy of 
State undei Jefferson. PTuthcr- 
more, he had always agreed with 
Jefferson upon mattcis of govein- 
incnt, and for this rea.son his ad- 
ministration maybe looked upon 
as a continuation of that of ius 
pi cdeccsbor 

314 Madison’s Cabinet was 
not a Strong One. — Madison le- 
tained three members of Jeffer- 
son’s Cabinet Robert Smith of 
Maiyland, formeily Secretary of 
the Navy, became Secretary of 
State , Caesar A Rodney of Dcla- 
waie, formerly Attorney-General, 
was continued in that office ; and 
Albert Gallatin, the famous finan- 
cier, remained at the head of the 
Treasury Department. The re- 
maining positions were filled by 
comparatively obscure men. The 
Cabinet as a whole was not a strong one. Gallatin was the 
only man in it of first-class ability. The majority of the mem- 
bers did fail ly well, but Smith wa.s decidedly weak as Secretary 
of State. He was succeeded by James Monroe in 1811. 

315. Foreign Affairs were in a Sad Condition. — It was 
unfortunate that Madison made such a weak appointment as 



jAjir-r Maiji&on 

One of the most lueful men in Atner- 
kaii history. Horn in Virginia in 
1751, he was graduated /rum Prince- 
ton, served in the legislatuic of his 
state and in Congress, ivas Secretary 
of State, and twice President of the 
United Mates. Wrote many able po- 
litical papers, and kept a record of 
the proceedings of the t'oiistilutional 
ConveiitiDii lie died m 1836. 
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Sccielary of State At the close of Jeffei son’s administration 
It was evident to every one that our foreign affans would be of 
supicmc impoitance, and it must have been equally evident 
that Robert Smith was not the man to manage them. Gallatin 
was the man best fitted for the position, but inliigues and 
jealousies unfortunately prevented hi& appointment 

Oui foietgn affans were in a doploiablc condition at the 
cln.se of Jcffcison's administiahon Gieat Britain and Fiance 
vveie making depredations upon Ameiican commerce which the 
United States was powerless to pievcnl The Embargo Act 
had piovcd a flat failure and had been repealed, the Non- 
iiiteu'onise Act, which was never effective, expired early in 
1810, and othei retaliatory legislation had proved to be of no 
avail Diplomacy, too, had failed, and the countiy was drifting 
lapidly toward war. 

Madison was a man of peace, but the Republican leaders 
weie bent upon war, and he was not able to hold them „ 
m check Some ot the younjgcr men of the pazly were favored 
especially anxious for war. Xbis,-wa&-tt-ue- of 'John 
Calhouu of So uth Carolina* and of Henry Clav of Kentucky, 
who weie destined at a future time to play impoitant parts in 
AmencUn "poli tiesr 

A's™we”look back upon the negotiations of these cilhouu^ 
years, after the lapse of a century, it is not clear why 
the United States chose to declai'c war against Great 
Britain rather than France. A.s far as the depredations upon 
our commerce were concerned, the two nations weie equally 
blamable. It was clear, however, that it would not 
be wise to declare war against both Such a declara- as "^much* 
tion would be ridiculous, if not disastrous. By com- declaring”' 
mon consent of a majority of the Republican leaders 
England was singled out for vengeance, A trace of against 

, ° Britain. 

the old hatred yet lemained, and the possible conipiest ' . 
of Canada appealed strongly to many. The tone of the West 
was particularly wailikc, and Madison, man of peace though he 
was, was no longci able to control his party. 
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316 . War was declared against Great Britain on June i8, 
1812. — War was declared on June 18, 1812, by a vote of seventy- 
nine to forty-nine in the House, and by a vote of nineteen to 
thirteen in the Senate. The greater part of the vote in favor 
of wai came from the South and West The Federalists and a 
few Republicans voted against the declaration, and the former 
issued an address to the people in which they stated the grounds 
of then oppo.sition They held that the main object of the war 
was the conquest of Canada and not the redress of cominercial 
grievances They also tried to excuse England and to place 
a large part of the blame upon Fiance. It was unfortunate that 
the United States was thus obliged to enter upon an impoitant 
war without the support of all sections of the country. 

317 There were Four Important Causes of the War — The 
causes of the War of [812 may be summed up under four heads: 
(i) The inciting of the Indians by the English to commit out- 
rages upon the Ameiicans , (2) the depredations upon Ameri- 
can commerce, (3) the blockade of our ports by British 
cruisers; and (4) the impressment of American seamen These 
grievances were veiy humiliating, and war would have resulted 
from them at an earlier date if the United States had not been 
in its infancy as a nation 

318 . Great Britain was apparently Much Stronger than the 
United States in 1812. — The military strength of the United 
States at the time was in striking contrast to that of England. 
The United States had 7,250,000 people. Great Biitain had 
18,500,000; the regular army of the United States was com- 
posed of 6700 men, while the regular army of Gieat Britain 
wa.s^ fighting successfully against the vast armies of Napoleon ; 
the American navy was made up of 12 small boats with 5500 
men, while the British had 830 superior vessels with 150,000 
seamen. In addition to this, experience and war spirit both 
seemed, to favor the British, and in financial resources Ivngland 
was tenfold stronger. On the other hand, it was plain that the 
war would be fought along the Canadian bolder. This fact was 
favorable to the United States. 
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The War, 1812 

319 . Americans won Brilliant Victories on Sea but failed on 
Land. — The War of 1812, on the Ameiicati side, is charactei- 
ized by failures on land and by brillianl victories on sea. The 
American array was made up, for the most part, of raw 
recants, hastily gathered together, without experience or tiara- 
ing. Such an aimy a.s this could not hope to contend success- 
fully against England’s veteran forces. The Ameiican. navy, 
on the other hand, was manned by natural seamen, — fishermen 
from NewfoundLuid and elsewhere, — who proved to be excel- 
lent fighter.s. The Yankee sailor ivas alert, hold, and rpuck to 
act. He was a natural mechanic, a good gunner, and a superior 
tactician. But even with all this his “victories were inoic than 
unexpected, they were astounding.’’ 

320 Canada was invaded, but the Expeditions proved Failures. 
— The project of invading Canada seemed to be upjrermost in 
the minds of the Americans, and two e.xpeditions were planned 
against the British possessions One was to cross the Detroit 
River at Detroit, and the other the Niagara River at Buffalo 
In July of 1812, lcs.s than a month after war had been declared, 
General Hull led the first of these two expeditions into Canada. 
Almost no preparation had been made for the invasion, and it 
ended, as might have been expected, in failure In August 
General Hull siirreiidered to the British commander, General 
Brock, without striking a blow. 

The second expedition likewise failed. In October the Amer- 
icans, under General Van Rensselaer, crossed the Niagara 
River and were defeated at Queenstown, a short distance below 
the Falls The land campaigns of the first year of the war all 
ended disastrously foi the Americans 

321 . Naval Battles. — In regard to the naval battles, 'however, 
there is a different story to tell. Although England wu.s the 
“ mistress of the sea.s,'’ she suffered a series of decisive defeats 
on the ocean at the hands of the Americans. On the 13th of 
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Augusl CapLaia Poitcr, in command oi the Essex, captured 
the Biitish sloop Alert without the loss of a man. 

The fight lasted eight minutes, and when the Alcit Essex cap- 
was taken there wore seven feet of water m her BnLh ^ 
hold 

Six days later a still moie biilliaiil victory was won. The 
American fngate ConsHtiition, under Captain Isaac Hull, cap- 
tmed the British fiigate Gucincrc after a fight of xhecow. 
ludt an houi “ In less than thiity minutes from the fapwred the 
time we got alongside the enemy,” said Hull, “ she 
wa.s left without a spar standing, and the hull cut Buemere. 
to pieces in such a manner as to make it difficult to keep 
liei above Avater.” “This vicloiy,” .says Henry Adams, the 
Amencau historian, “raised the United States in one-half hour 
to the rank of a first-class power.” The news of the capture 
and destruction of the Gucrnirc was received with especial 
delight 111 the United States because that boat had been, paiticu- 
larly active in the searching of America^n vessels. 

1813 

322, Commodore Perry won a^-pFltlaSt^ictory on Lake Erie. — 
The year 1813 was one of mingled joys and soriows. In 
January a company of Kentucky troops, under General Win- 
che.ster, attempted to recapture Detroit, but was defeated at 
Frenchtovvn on the River Raisin, in Michigan. 

General William Henry Harrison, the hero of the battle of 
Tippecanoe, met with better success. He rvas anxious to pass 
fiom northern Ohio into Canada, byway of Detroit, but was pot 
able to do so while the British controlled Lake Erie. Com- 
modore Peny came to his assistance by winning the brilliant 
battle of Lake Erie on the loth of September, 1813. Perry was 
but twenty-sev'cn years of age at the time, and was fighting 
against the veleian Captain Barclay, who had seen service under 
Nelson at Trafalgar. Perry’s victory was complete and decisive, 
and his di.spatch to Harrison thrilled the nation: “We have 
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met the enemy and they are ouis. Two shipEi, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop. Yours with vciy gieat respect and 
esteem, O H. Perry ” 

Now that the way was clear Harmon passed Detroit, pene- 
trated Canada, and defeated the British m the battle of the 
Thames on Octobei 5, 1813. 

323 . The Chesapeake was captured by the British Shannon. — 
On the ocean also defeats were mingled with victories The 
most notable contest was that between the Ameiican fugate 
Chesapeaki' and the British Shannon The boats met oft Boston 
eaily in June, 1813, with Captain Lawrence 111 command of the 
Araciican vessel, and Captain Broke in command of the Biitisli. 
In the couise of the engagement the gallant Captain Lawience 
wa.s mortally wounded, but called out to bus men while being 
carried below : “ Don’t give up the ship ! Keep the guns 
going I Fight her till she sinks!” The American boat was 
captured and taken to Halifax, but the dying command ot 
Lawrence, ” Don’t give up the ship ! ” has become an Ameiican 
battle cry which will never be forgotten. 


1814 

324 . MacDonough defeated the British off Plattsburg — In 
the following year the Americans again tried to invade Canada, 
and again they met with only partial success In July they 
won the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane near Niagara, 
hut in the fall the troops were withdrawn, and little was 
accomplished, 

,A victory on Lake Champlain revived the drooping .spirit of 
the Americans. The British were planning an invasion of New 
York, and had placed a fleet on Lake Champlain to cooperate 
with the land forces. Commodore Thomas MacDonough, of 
the American Heel, succeeded in defeating the British off 
Plattsburg m September, after a hard-fought contest 

325 Washington was taken and the Capitol burned. — In the 
meantime the Atlantic coast was being ravaged by the British. 
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111 August they appeared before Washington, and, after a 
feeble resistance by General Winder, the city was taken The 
President and members of the Cabinet fled, and the Capitol, 
White House, and other public buildings were destioyed. It 
should be said, however, that the English people did not ap- 
prove of this wanton destruction of piopcrty One English 
paper remarked, “The Cossacks spaied Paris, but we spared 
not the Capitol of America ” 

336 . Andrew Jackson defeated the British at New Orleans 
after the Tieaty of Peace had been made. — The Bntish, later in 
the year, planned an attack on New Oi leans. PI ere, however, 
they met a very detei mined resistance on the part ot Andrew 
Jackson, the hardy Indian fighter The British made the attack 
on Jackson on the 8th of Januaiy, 1815, and were lepidsed with 
great loss. This victory was won, however, after the treaty of 
peace had been made 

327 . The Hartford Convention. — The sentiment in New Eng- 
land against the war was always strong and was increased by 
the victories of the British. It was said that the war was not 
a just one, but was being waged for the conquest of territory. 
It was certainly injuring the commerce of New England. One 
result of this opposition to the war was the famous Plaitford 
Convention of 1814, On December 15 of that yeai delegates 
from all of the New England states met at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. It was feared that New England might with- 
draw and that the union might be disrupted, but no S 
such action was taken. The convention adjourned 
on January 14, 1815, and then published a repot t of J^rMtened 
its proceedings, Some amendments to the Constitu- with- . 
lion weie urged, and it was insisted that the states from the 
should be allowed to retain the customs duties col- 
lected within their borders. It was intimated that tlie states 
might secede from the union in case then demands were not 
complied with. A committee was appointed to lay the remon- 
strance before Congress, but peace had been made in the mean- 
time and nothing came of the movement. 
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338 . The War closed with the Peace of Ghent, August 8, 
1814. — On August 8, 18:4, British and American icpicsenta- 
tives met at Ghent to discuss terms of peace, and a treaty was 
signed on December 24 following — -tviro weeks before Andrew 
Jackson won his meinoiable victory at New Orleans.' The 
teims of the tieaty aie not important Things were left very 
much as they weic before the war .Since peace had been 
made between Fiance and England there tvas no longet any 
cau.se for attacks upon oin commerce, and the imprcs.snient ol 
American .seamen had also ceased. The grievances had been 
removed in the natmal course of events and weio not mentioned 
in the treaty. 

It wa.s agreed that the conqiieicd teintory should be mutually 
restored 

Therefore, at fiist thought it would seem that nothing what- 
evei was gained by the Americans by the War of 
portant '^12 It is true that no territory was gained and 
were^made lights were not cleaily defined in the 

by the tieaty; hut the wai served to unite the nation and 
to gain for iL the wholesome respect of all Europe. 
The victories of Hull, Perry, and Jackson will not soon be 
forgotten 

329 Domestic Affairs — Although the wai was the principal 
event of inteiest in the admimstiations of President Madison, 
there were a few other matters of importance which should he 
noted. 

It will be recalled that through the efforts of Hamilton, 

a United States hank was chartered for twenty 

years in 1791 The hank was a success, and in 1811 

Bank was an effort was made to lenew the charter The old 
rechartcrad , . , , , „ , , 

in 1816 for opposition, however, sprang up in the Republican 

ytafa? ranks and the attempt failed. In 1816 Mr. Clay, 

then Speaker of the House, and other influential 

leaders took up the matter, and the irauk was rechartered for 

' t£ the sjcean cable .rnU the telegraph had bqeu in CMstcnce, the hiss uf Ule at 
New Orleans might h.ivr'been saved. 
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The first 
protective 
tariff 
measure 
was passed 
in 1816. 


another term ot twenty years Its capital stock was to be 
,‘135,000,000, one fifth of which was to be owned by the 
[■overnmeiit 

O 

In 1816 the first protective tariff mcasuie was passed. The 
bill was intended not only as a soni ce of revenue, but as a pro- 
tection to American in- 
lUistiies Henry Clay, 

“ the lather of the pio- 
tective policy,” was its 
chief advocate, but the 
measuic was favored by Calhoitn 
and .signed by Madison Web- 
,sU‘i uii]ioscd It The duties wcie 
not neaily so high as they are 
now, the highest being about 
thirty per cent 

Taken as a whole, the period of 
Madison's administrations was an 
era of progress There had been 
an increase in national spirit and 
unity , the population 
had increased ii om adnums- 
7,^.19,903 in 1810 to 
abiint 8,866,000 in 
1817, manufactures 
had sprung up; shipping had re- 
vived , transportation facilities 
had been somewhat improved, 
and a new era was dawning' in 
liteiature Washington Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s History of New 
Vork” had appeared in 1809, 

and Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis” had been published in an early num- 
ber ol the North Aynerican Rmneza, which was founded in 1815, 
330. Elections of 1812 and 1816. — In the fall of 1813 Madison 
;wa.s reelected Piesidcnt over DeWitt Clinton of New York, by 
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Hi'NRY CLA.Y 

“Tbc Great Pauficalur” was born 
m Vicginu in 1777, and died in 
Washington in 1852. He became a 
lawyer, a niemher uf the Kentucky 
legislatuie, United States senator, 
Speaker of the House, and Secretary 
of Slate He was a c.andidale for 
the Presidency several times, but 
was never elected lit iv.is an aifio- 
cate of protection and an oiator 
of rare powei. A monument has 
been erected to his meiuorj in the 
cemetery at I.eiington, Kentucky. 
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a vote of one hundred and twenty-eight to eighty-nine. By 
1816 the Fedeiahst paity had almost entnely disappeared. 
The Fed- election of that year it cairied only three 

erahst^ ad — Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delawaie. 

practically The Republicans nominated and elected Janies Moii- 
pewed by lOG of Virginia, who had distinguished himself m the 
1810. public service as a member of Madison’s Cabinet. 


James Monroe, 1817-1825 


331 . Chaiacter of the President and of the Period. — James 
Monroe was well known when he became Piesident in 



J IMIS JlIUNKlir 


Momoe was bom ni 175S in Virginia, 
not far from the birthplace of (leorgc 
Washiii^tiin lie entereil TVilliaiii 
and Mary ("iillfge, but soon left to 
tiglit the battle', of the Ke\olutioii. 
Altlunigh hf opposed the niloption 
of the Constitution, he had an illus- 
trious publu' career. lie sen ed two 
terms as [’resident lie died in 
IS'ew York (.iiy on July 4, 1831. 


1817 I'le had been a soldiei m 
the Revohitionaiy army, a for- 
eign minister, a United States 
senator, governor of Viiginia, 
and, more recently. Secretary of 
Stale and of War His election 
was not the occasion of any great 
national excitement, as it was 
known that the Republican policy 
of Jeffeison and Madison would 
be continued. These two ilhis- 
h-ious men, although in retii etnent, 
were expected to exercise, and 
actually did exercise, a marked in- 
fluence upon public affairs. How- 
ever, the policy of the Republi- 
can party had changed materially 
since the time of Washington 
Many of the piinciples of the Fed- 
eralist party had been adopted, 
and the old doctrine of “strict 


construction'' of the Constitution had been piactically aban- 
doned- In fact, Monroe might be looked upon as the repre- 
sentative of the people lather than of the Republican party. 
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Monroe’s Picsidency is an interesting and important period. 
It is sometimes called the “era of good feeling,” because the 
hatied caused by party strife had latgely vanished. 

It i.s tiue that there was but one political party, yet the^^era of 
there was much ill feeling, due to the fact that this f°°f, 
paity was divided up into several factions On the 
whole, however, good will prevailed. Business and commerce 
occupied men’s minds, and political animosities were crowded 


'I III-. '' Savan\\.ii ” 

This was ihe htst sltiamfei to cros^thc AtiaiUic Oceaii. She sailed fiomSsavaimah 
in June, 1S19, and leached Liverpc»ol in eighteen days. She used steam power 
only foi seven days on the tnp., When about to enter St. George’s Channel, near 
the toast uf Iidancl, the 'smoke from hei funnel was spied by the commander of 
the British tket, who, thinking the vessel on tire, sent two boat^ to her rescue. 
She was met by a large crowd at Liverpool and given an enthusiastic reception. 

out. Then, too, the West was being settled very rapidly, and 
this gave the people something to think of. The steamboat was 
plying on ihe inland waters and had already crossed the 
Atlantic. A constant stteam of itnmigiants was coming fiora 
Europe into the West._^ The admission of new states into the 
union shows the rapidity with which this development was taking 
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place. Indiana was admitted m 1816, Mississippi, m 1817, 
Illinois, in 1S18, and Alabama, in 18 ig 



A Tii'l of Moulkn TmiNsirniMic. Silamshu'. 

This steamship, the Umbna, is more than 500 feet long, neaily 50 feet wide, 
and about 40 feet deep It foims a stuUing contiast to the Savantui/t wliioh 
IS shown cm page 281. The Umbria was built in 1SS4, and is itself much 
smaller than the largest boats of to-day. The tCaiseiiii AugnsU VilIoiui, 
for instaiioe, built in 1905, is 705 feet long, 77 feet wide, and 54 feet deep. 


3352 Monroe’s Cabinet was a Strong One. — Monroe began his 
administration well by appointing a strong Cabinet. Several 
of the members weie men of marked ability John Quincy 
Adams, son of the second President, was made Secretaiy of 
Slate ; William H Crawford of Georgia, a member of Madison’s 
Caliinet, was made Secretary of the Treasury, and John C, 
Calhoun of South Carolina, destined to be one of the foremost 
men in Aineiican history, was made Secretary of WiU The 
President stood in need of all of the sound advice which his 
Cabinet could give, since our foieign affairs weie still in an 
unsettled condition, and it was necessary to lencw our com- 
mercial tieaties, which had been broken off by the war. 
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333. Floiida was purchased from Spain in 1819, — The pur- 
chase of Flotida from Spam by the United States was one of 
the important events in Monroe’s adrainisti alien Since the 
purchase of the Louisiana terntory fiom France in 1803, ihere 
had been a disagreement between Spain and the United States 
in regard to the boundary line between Floiida and Louisiana 
This was settled for all time by the purchase of Florida Spain 
was not able to bold and to defend her American possessions, 
and accoidingly ceded Florida to the United States by a treaty 
signed February 22, 1819. In this tieaty the United States 
gave up all claim to Texas and agreed to pay five million dollars 
to Amei lean citizens for claims resulting fiom spoliations com- 
mitted by Spam. Florida thus became part of the territoiy of 
the United States, but was not admitted as a state until 1845. 

334 . The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed in December, 
1823. — The most notable event in Monroe’s administration, 
and one of the most important events in American history, was 
the publication of the “Monroe Doctrine” in Decemhev, 1825. 
Just at this time the Spanish colonies of South America were 
rebelling against the mother country and setting themselves up 
as independent republics Republican governments had been 
established in all of the Spanish colonies of South Araeiica, 
and in 1822 their independence was recognized by the United 
States. Some of the European monarchies, who were natu- 
rally opposed to the spread of republican principles, ^ 
joined in a so-called Holy Alliance and thought of 
interfering for the purpose of reducing the repub- to^restore* 
lies again to the power of Spain. John Quincy 

Adams, the far-sighted Secretary of State, after con- 
ferring with some officers of the British government, m South 
came to the conclusion that it would not be wise 
to allow the nations of Europe to meddle with affairs on 
the American continents. He accordingly induced President 
Monroe to make a declaration in his message to Congress of the 
now famous “Monroe Doctrine.” The doctiiiie consisted of 
two jiarts. In the first place the President declared that the 
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“ Ameiican cuntmcuts . . arc henceforth not to be conbiderecl 
as subjects for colonization by any European power,” He also 
declared in substance that the United States would not allow 
any European nation to interfere with the government of any 
republic established on American soil The piotest had the 
desired effect, and the plans of the European monarchies weie 
never cairicd out. The " Monroe Doctrine ” has been enforced 
in several instances and continues to be an important pait of 
American policy. 

335 . Clay favored a Protective Tariff; Webster opposed it 
The Tariff of 1824 — The tariff law of 1816 had not produced 
.satisfacloi y lesults, and on May 22, 1824, anothci act was 
passed Clay was again the most outspoken champion oi a 
protective tariff, while Webster was opposed to that policy. He 
declared freedom of trade to be the general principle, and- 
lestnctiou the c'cception.” The South now opposed the tariff, 
while the Centtal and Western stales and a part of New England 
favored it The new measure increased the duties on iioii, 
wool, hemp, and, to some extent, on woolen and cotton goods, 
The general average of the duties was thirty-seven per cent m 
1S24 as against twenty-five per cent in 1816. 

336 Lafayette visited the United States in 1824 and was 
received with. Great Honor. — In May, 1824, Congress sent an 
invitation to the Marquis de Lafayette to visit the United States 
as “the nation’s guest,” The invitation was gratefully accepted, 
and Lafayette remarked that he would visit America, “the 
beloved land,” as an “ adopted son,” which he did in the fall of 
1824, He had been a personal friend of President Momoc 
when the two men were serving in the Revolutionaiy aimy, 
heiice his reception by the head of the American Republic was 
a most cordial one. He was received by the people everywhere 
with respect and enthusiasm. 

337 . Adams, Crawford, Jackson, and Clay are Candidates for 
the Presidency. Adams is elected by the House of Representa- 
tives, 1834. — ^In the fall of 1820 Monroe was reelected by an 
almost iinammoiis vote. He received two hundred and thiify- 
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one votes and John Quincy Adams icceivcd one. An clectoi 
tiom New Hampshii'c, desiring that Washington should be the 
only President to have the honor of a unanimous election, voted 
for Adams. 

Four years later, however, there was no such unanimity. In 
1824 there were four important candidates for the Presidency. 
These weie John Qumey Adams, William H Crawford, ITenry 
Clay, and Andrew Jackson, the hero of New Orleans. John C 
Calhoun was a candidate at one Lime, but contented himself with 
an election to the Vice Presidency There were no great politi- 
lal issues at stake and each candidate had his personal and local 
following. Jackson leccived ninety-nine votes ; Adams, eighty- 
four ; Crawford, forty-one , and Clay, thirty-seven. As no can- 
didate had received a majonty of the voles in the electoral 
college, it devolved upon the House of Representatives to 
choose a President from the thiee highest on the list Clay 
was thus left out, and the House proceeded to ballot on the 
other thiee names. Adams was elected by the influence of 
Clay, much to the chagrin of Jackson and hi.s friends A short 
time after, he appointed Clay Secretary of State, and it was 
promptly chaiged that Clay had sold his influence to Adams for 
a position in the Cabinet. There was a gieat deal of talk of a 
“conupt bargain” between the two men, but it is fair to say 
that both Adams and Clay denied the charge, and that no evi- 
dence has ever been produced to sustain it. 

338 Death of Monroe, 1831. — Monroe was sixty-seven years 
of age when he laid down the cares of his office. He lived 
foi six years after his retirement, and died on the 4th of July, 
1831, m New York. He wa.s buried there with honors befitting 
an e.K-President of the United States. In 1858, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his biith, his ashes were removed to Rich- 
mond with military honors, and there buried in the soil of his 
native state. 

FACTS AND DATES 

1801-1809 JefFeisoti’s Administrations, 

1803. Louisiana Purchase. 
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TACTS AND DATES (Continued) 

1769 Slcnm Eiif^ine Invented 

1S07 I'Ll St bucceshful Steamboat (Fulton’s). 

I S07 , Embai Act 
iSq6-i8o 7 liuii Conspiracy. 

1 808 Slave Tiude Abolished 

1809 1817 Al.idison’s Adininistralions. 

1812-1814 Second Wai with Great Britain. 
riSi4 llaitfoul Convention 

[8r6 Fir.st Froteitive TaiilF Act 
1817-1825 Momoe’s Administiations. 

1819 I’uicli.ise 1)1 Floiida. 

1823 Moiiioe Doctrine. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SECOND ADAMS 
1825-1829 

339. John Quincy Adams seemed an Ideal President in 1825.— 
When John Quincy Adams became President of the United 
States in 1825, he seemed the 
ideal man for the place. He was 
well-educated, honest, and fear- 
less, he had had a large and 
.successful expet lence in public 
affairs as foreign minister, United 
.States senator, and Cabinet mem- 
ber, and had shown himself to 
be a broad-muided man of untir- 
ing industry He was "a knight 
without fear and without re- 
pioach,” and it is safe to say that 
no othei man in America in 1825 
possessed, in an equal degree, the 
characteristics of an ideal Presi- 
dent. Yet his administration was, 
in some lespects, a disappoint- 
ment. He was bitterly opposed 
by pcisonal and political enemies, 
and was defeated tor reelection 
in 1S28. 

340, Internal Improvements 
were much Discussed. — Theie 
had been a growing demand for some lime for the con.stniction 
op roads and the improvement of waterways, but some doubted 
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John Quincy Ad\«s. 

The “Old Mail Eloquent" was bom 
in hUsb-cchusetts m lyh?, aiul died 
in Washington. DC, in 1S4S. tie 
studied at the University of Leyden, 
and ivas giadiiated from Harvard. 
He soon became a distinguished 
laiiycr and statesman. For three 
ycais he ivas a juofessor 111 llariaid, 
and at one time 01 anotiicr he held 
almost all of the great offices in 
the United Stales. He .was an excel- 
lent writer in both prose and veisc. 
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the powei of Congress, under the Constitution, to appropriate 
money for these purposes Every one was m favor of better 
transportation facilities, but many believed that the improve- 
ments should be made by the slates or by private enterprise. 
The recent we.stward expansion had strengthened this demand 
for roads and canals. Sums of money had been appropriated 
by Congress for the purpose from time to time, but Madison 
and Monroe had used the veto power to keep such appropria- 
tions within bounds. 

Adams, however, was more friendly to such expenditures, and 
in his inaugural address he advocated the building of roads and 
canals by the general government. Clay was of the 
same mind, but Calhoun, who favoied the idea in 
i<Si6, had come to the conclusion in 1822 that Con- 
gress did not have the power to use the public money 
in this way. Dining the admini.stiation of Adams 
$2,310,000 were appropiiated by Congress for intei- 
nal improvements. There was much opposition, however, and 
the policy did not grow in favor. 

341 The Erie Canal, 1825, helped to open up the West. — In 
the meantime the various states were making improvements on 
their own account. The most notable of these was the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal by the state of New York. This impor- 
tant waterway extended from Buffalo to Albany, and “ reduced 
transportation charges to a little over one tenth their former fig- 
ures ” It was finished in 1825 and aided wonderfully in the 
development of the West. It is still an important highway of 
commerce 

342 . The Removal of the Creeks and Cherokees. — -In 1827 
and 1S2S the enemies of Adams in Congress took occasion to 
humiliate him before the people. The people of 
Georgia were frying to remove the Creek and Cher- 
okee Indians from their state in order to secure the 
land in the Indian reservations. President Adams 
objected and attempted to protect the Indians in theif 
rights. The result was an open conflict between the 
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goveinoi of Georgia and the Prcsiclciit of the United Statcb, 
Although the position which Adams had taken was the coiicct 
one, Congtess lefused to support him, and Governor Tioup of 
Geoigia successfully defied the authority of the national 
govcinniont. 



Tut Eml Canal, 1825 

The most important walerMay of its kind in the Unitetl i^>tates. 
It commenued in xSiy and fimsheil ught year*, later It 
was line to the energy of (loveinor De Witt Clmtim of New York 
that the caxiil was pushed across the state fioni Albany and 
Troy to Buffalo, a distance of three hundred and bixLy-thiee 
miles, a large pait of it through a dense w ilderiieSis. 7 he 
\aliic of property along the line of the canal has greatly 
UKieased, and the state has received a large revenue from tolls. 


343 The Tariff Act of 1828. — The Tariff Act of 
tended to make President Adams unpopular in some 
Theie was a demand on the part of the manufacturers 
for still gieater protection, and a new tariff bill was 
framed, The lines were now <iuite cleaily drawn in 
regal d to the protective policy. Manufacturing had 
coipe to be the most important industiy in New Eng- 
land, lienee that section was in tavor of the protective 


1828 also 
quarters, 


The North 
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the South 
opposed It. 
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tariff In the South, on the other hand, theie were very few 
factone&, and the people opposed the tariff because it made 
them pay more for the manufactured goods which they bought 
The tariff bill of 1828, however, was not discussed and passed 
on its merits. It has been well called “the taiiff of abomina- 
tions ” The bill was not carefully drawn, and it raised the 
, duties on some articles to a ridiciilouslv hiirh fieiue 

The tariff ,, , , , , J 

of 1828 1 he duty on wool, for example, was raised fiom thirty 

levied very i ^ 

high du- por cent to about seventy per cent The bill passed 

both houses of Congress and was signed by President 

Adams on May 24, nSaS. The measiue did not icpresent the 

sobei judgment oL the people of the United States It was 

intended to embarrass the President, and to help to defeat him 

for rcclection. John Randolph was nol far wrong when he 

said, “The bill referred to manufactures of no soit or 

kind except the manufacture of a President of the United 

States.” In the light of these facts it is not easy to 

mad?\ President Adams signed the bill at all. A 

mistake partial explanation may be found in the fact that he 
in signing . r /- i a 

the “ tariff was ill favor of the American or protective system, 
natfons™*" and believed that the measure of 1828 was better than 
nothing It was also hoped that the act would be so 
amended as to remove some of the “ abominations.” This was 
afterward done. 


of abomi- 
nations." 


Five Southern states at once protested against the act, and 
John C. Calhoun became the spokesman of the opposition. He 
was very decided in his views. He even went so fai 
protested to aclvise South Carolina to declare the act “ null 
Stanff. within the limits of the state ” Pie would 

thus defy the authority of the federal government. 
The ghost of the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions seemed Lo 
be reappearing, and Webster expressed the opinion that a new 
confederacy would be formed in the South. 

344 . The Election of 1828. — Adams was not seated in the 
Presidential chair before preparations were being made for |he 
election of 182S. His administration was simply “a^long- 
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drawn Pie&lclenlial campaign ” Jackson and his friends held 
that he was the choice of the people for the Piesidency in 1824, 
but that he was beaten out of the office by underhanded work. 
They theiefore planned revenge There were no great political 
piindples at stakcj but “ Adams men ” were pitted 
against “ Jackson men ” Adams was an honest, able, 
and high-minded man, but his opponents availed 
themselves of every opportunity to bring him into 
di.sfavor. The issue was largely a personal one a personal 
bctwcou the two men Theie was much talk of the 
Uuiff and internal improvements as campaign issues, but no 
one leally knew what Jackson thought in icgard to either, and 
no one soeincd to cate. “ Huirah for Jackson ” and “Turn the 
lascals out ” were the effective war cries in 1828. 

The Adams aclministiation', however, was not tiee fiom fault. 
The President had signed the woist tariff measure ever framed 
in the United States, and he had not managed our 
fuicign affairs with success. Then, loo, his Cabinet 
appointments were not strong. Clay, as Secretary of ““e mis- 
state, was an able man, He was a genuine American 
and a captivating orator, This “ lion-hearted knight” of Ameii* 
can statesmen swayed his audiences with a " voice as winning 
as the sirens’ song.” Yet the appointment of Clay gave rise, as 
we have seen, to much adverse criticism. Aside from Clay, Wil- 
liam Wirt was the only man in the Cabinet of first-rate ability. 

Then again the peisonality of Jackson must be taken into 
account " Old Plickory,” as he was affectionately called, was 
absolutely honest and upright in all his dealings. He 
may have lacked refinement, but no one ever ques- 
tioned his integrity. ITe repiescnted also a new force 
in American politics. Up to this time the Presidents 
had been chosen fiom the old aristocratic states, — from Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. They represented the culture and 
refinement ot the seaboard. Jackson, the rough-and-ready son 
of. the West, represented a new element Pie was the expo- 
nent” of that We.stein democracy which was destined to over- 
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New par- 
ties were 
Conned 


’whelm the aristocracy of the East It was upon this nsmo- tide 
that Andrew Jackson rode into office in 1828 

Wc noted the disappearance of political parties during Mon- 
roe’s Presidency. In the time of Adams party hnes were 
drawn anew. The followers of Clay and Adams 
called themselves “National Republicans," while the 
Jackson men were known as the “ Democratic Repub- 
licans ” and latei as the “ Democrats ’’ The National Repub- 
licans may be looked upon, in a general way, as the descendants 
ol the Federalist party, while the Democratic Republicans 
represent the party of Jefferson. 

Jackson cained the West and South, and was elected over 
Adams by a vote of one hundred and seventy-eight to 
eighty-three. The popular vote showed a closer con- 
test Jackson had six hundred and fifty thousand 
votes against five hundred thousand for Adams 

345 Adams ends his Days in the House of Representatives — 
Sem after rctmrrg- from the Presrcleiic}’, Aherns wes elected a 
member of the Plouse of Representatives from Massachusetts 
(§ 392) He held this position until the time of his death, 
and became known as “the old man eloquent” and as a feaile,ss 
champion of antislavery petitions. He was stricken with his 
last illness while attending a session of the House, on Febiuary 
21, 1848. “The stern old fighter lay dying almost on the very 
field of so many battles and 111 the very tracks in which he had 
so often stood erect and unconquerable, taking and dealing so 
many mighty blows ” He passed away two days later, and lies 
buried “under the portal of the church at Quincy.” 


Jacksan 

defeated 

Adams. 


FACTS AND DATES 

1825-1829. John Quincy Adams’s AdminisUation. 
1825. Completion of Eric Canal. 

1828. T.irifF of Abominations. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 
1829-1841 

346. A New National Era begins with Jackson’s Administra- 
tion, — In taking up our study of the admiinstiation of Andrew 
Jackson, we ate brought face to face with a new eia in Amer- 
ican history The colonial days had passed, and the national 
period was in reality jirsl beginning. Tins was true, as we 
shall soon sec, not only in politics and government, but in com- 
meice and industry as well. 

We noted in the last chapter that a new force had appeared 
in American politics In the election of 182 S the demociatic 
sphit of the West and South had triumphed over the 
aristocracy of the East It was felt that the “ plain iiad tn- 
people” had at last come into possession of the over the 
government This rise of the common people made 
many changes — some good and some bad — in the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The older statesmen who had been associated with the forma- 
tion of the Constitution and the beginning of the 
government had now, for the most part, passed away. 
Washington, Hamilton, John Adams, and Jefferson Constitu-, 
were dead. Madison, Monroe, and Gallatin were still passed 
living, but no longer took an active part in politics, 

Chief Justice John Marshall was the only statesman 
of the old school who remained in office, and he, too, 

WMs destined soon to pass off the scene. The lead- ner were 
ing men of the new era were Andrew Jackson, the of^he^hour. 
frontier statesman; Martin Van Buren, the polished 
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f;entleman and shrewd politician , Henry Clay, the fathei nf the 
American protective system, and John C Calhoun, and Daniel 
Webster, the gieat expounders of the Constitution 

In this new era national questions took the place of colonial 
ones. The taiiff, th e Uni ted Stat es Bank, the Indians, inter- 
nal improveiricnts, and, above all, the'^slave^_£i^&tion wcic 
soon to absorb the attention of the nation. 

347 The “Spoils System” originated in Jackson’s Time ~ 

_ The new cia also brought new 

political methods The so-called 
“Spoils System” originated ,it 
this tune Before Jackson’s ad- 
inuiistialion, laithtul and capable 
men weie ketit in office, fm the 
most part, without legaul to the 
political party to which they be- 
longed Jackson and his fi lends, 
howevei, introduced a new older 
of things They looked upon the 
officeholdei s of 182S as dishonest 
men, and proceeded to “ turn the 
rascals out ’ ’ J ackson also wished 
to give the offices to his political 
and personal friends in return fm 
their services He therefoie pin- 
ceeded to “leward his fiiends and 
punish his enemies” with a ven- 
geance. He believed in the doc- 
trine that “to the victors belong the spoils,” and thought, no 
doubt, that he was impioving the public seivicc by making a 
“clean sweep.” During the first year of bis Tresidency he re- 
moved over two thousand men from office and replaced them 
with his political friends. All of his prcdecessoi s in the Picsi- 
dential office had removed only ‘about one hundred and fifty 
men, and his immediate predecessor, John Quincy Adams, had 
removed only five, and even these were not removed fdl politi- 



AXURliW JA.LKSON. 

“The Hero of New Orleans.” was 
born in North Carolina in I7<)7 lie 
fought tn the Revulutton when he was 
foarteen years of age. l.atcr he be- 
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cal reasons “ VVe give no icason for om jcmovals,” said Mar- 
tin Van Buren, the new Secretary of State. Yet the reasons 
wcio evident. Said John. Oumey Adams in his diary, “The 
apjiointments are exclusively of violent paitisans, and every 
editor of a sciiinlous and slanderous newspaper is provided 
tot ” It IS only fair to say, however, that in making these 
whole.sale removals Jackson was following a practice already 
begun in some of the states 

In making these appointments Jackson made many serious 
mistakes. In the fiist place, it is wrong in piinciple to remove 
cajiable men and expenenced officei-s and to put inexperienced 
[lien in then places It is not good business common sense In 
the .second place, in making the appointments, Jackson was com- 
pelled to lely laigely upon the advice of his friends. He was 
deceived 111 too many instances and made some vety bad 
appointments. The result was that a large number of frauds 
and scandals are connected with his administration, 
although he was himself absolutely honest. The 
scandals of Jackson’s administration, however, are llamef^for 
not the worst result of the Spoils System. The 
evil effects did not end with Jackson They have 
continued, and exist to some extent at the present time By 
introducing the Spoils System, Jackson and his friends injected 
a new element into American politics. Succeeding Presidents 
uiitortunately followed Jackson’s example, but in recent years 
our civil service laws have given some protection, to the 
capable and honest officeholder It no longer seems to us 
to be good policy to have a new set of officers every four 
years. 

348 . Restrictions on. Voting were removed. — Under the new 
democracy there was also a movement to increase the number 
of voters. In colonial times the right to vote was restricted for 
the mo.st part to landholdeis and taxpayers. The tendency 
now was towaid manhood suflrage. In 1S37 New Jersey and 
ConimcUcut were the only Northern states which retained a 
property qualification lor voting, and Ohio was the only Western 
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state to do so. Irt the South the restiictions had not been 
removed. 

349 . American Industries were revolutionized — The changes 
in our political life were far-i caching, but the industrial changes 
of the new eia were no less impoitant The decade extending 
from 1S30 to 1840 has been called the period of the “American 
Industiial Revolution.” The chief cause of this industrial 
revolution was the application of steam power to manufacturing 
and transportation Steam power was now taking the place of 
hand power and horse power on the highway as well as in the 



“Tiib Best tRiKSD ,” the Iurst Locomotivp nviir in i'iie Unitto SrAxsa 
FOR Actuau Service on a Raiuioad 

This locomotive was doing actual service on the South Carolina Rinlioad, 
chiefly in constructing the road, in the latter pait of 1830. The pictiue 
represents a trip which was made on the first anmveisary of the commence- 
ment of the lOacL It was a gala day. According to the CkatUston 
Com let of Januatv 17, 1S31, “A band of music enlivened the scene, 
and great hilarity and good-humor prevailed throughout the day.” 


factoiy. A wonderful series of inventions were also being made 
at this time. Fulton had applied steam power to navigation as 
early as 1807, and the steamboat was being successfully used 
on the lakes and rivers In 1814 George Stephenson, an Eng- 
lishman, had invented the locomotive, but it did not come into 
use in the United States until 1829. 

350 . The Railroad appeared in 1829. ■ — The railroad proved a 
mighty force in the development of the United States. It con- 
solidated the countiy, thus making it easier to govern ; it made it 
possible to transport agricultiual and manufactured piodycts 
from place to place ; and it broadened men’s minds andTviews 
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by bringing them into contact with the men and views of other 
localities Tiavel always has au impoitant educational effect. 

On July 4, 1828, Chailcs Caiioll of Maiyland, a „ 
Signer of the Declaration 01 Independence, diove the timore and 
first spike of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and was the 
said that he consideicd it one of the most impoitant united 
events of his life This was the fiist railroad in the 
United States built foi freight and passengers. At first, hoise 



Fast Express Train of To-day 

Whal a diHerence between this tvain, which runs about fifty miles an hour, and 
the train hauled by “ The Best Fiiend ” at the rate of about four miles an hour ' 


power was used, but in 1829 a Stephenson locomotive was im- 
poited from England. In 1832 seventy-three miles of the road 
were completed, and the iron horse was making fifteen miles per 
hour. In 1830 we had in the United States only twenty-three 
miles of railroad, but in 1840 there were almost three thousand 
miles. At the piesent time there are more than two hundred 
thousand miles of railway in the United States — more than in 
any other countiy. 
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351 Important Inventions were made — While; the railroad 
was piobably the most impoitant, it was not the only great inven- 
tion of this eia. In 183S ocean-going steamboats were success- 
fully used, and the screw propeller was invented to take the 
place of the paddle wheel at about the same time Anthracite 
coal was successfully used in the manufacture of iron and the 
production of steam, and powerful labor-saving machines, such 
as the steam hammer and the reaper, were invented. The fric- 
tion match also, a humble but important invention, dates from 
this pciiod In fact, the inventions of this era were so numerous 
and so impoitant that the patent office at Washington was made 
a sepaiate bureau m 1836. Corporations, monopolies, and labor 
organi/ations sprang up as a result of this industrial activity, 
352 . The South did not prosper as the North and West did. — 
It should be noted here that the South did not share to any 
great extent in this industrial piospenty. The application of 
steam power did not levolutionize matters in that locality The 
South was an agricultural section. It could never make much 
progress in manufactuidng while it depended upon slave labor. 
The railroad, it is true, aided in the advancement of the South, 
but not to the extent that it did of the North and West 

353 Population. — The population of the country increased 
from thirteen millions in 1830 to seventeen millions m 1840, but 
the older states of the South had increased but little, 
crease of if at all, in that time The new Southern slates had 
increased in population, and so had the states of the 
North, and the increase in the West was enormous 
Ohio had increased more than sixty per cent ; Indiana 
hfid doubled her population, while that of Michigan had increased 
five hundred and seventy pei cent. There was a vast emigration 
at this time from North Carolina, South Caiolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia to the new states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. These people, for the most part, weie opposed to 
slavciy, and were seeking homes in the free states. 

364 . A Remarkable Group of Writers appeared. — The new 
era was also accompanied by a new literature The m'oSt tal- 
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Cincinnati was one of the most important commercial centers m the an 

the steamboat was becoming an mipoitant factor m the commerce oi the gieat rnei: 
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ented group of writ-ers which the United States has ever pro- 
duced appeared at this time The writings of Hawthorne began 
to appeal in 182S, those of Poe in 1829, and of Whittier in 
1831. Longfellow began to publish in 1833, and Emerson and 
Holmes m 1836. The histoiical work of Bancroft began to 
appeal in 1834 and Lowell’s eaily poems in 1841. Prescott, 
the author of the delightful volumes on the conquests of Mexico 
and Peru, began at this time to write essays for the North Ameri- 
can Review The legal works of Kent and Stoiy were appear- 
ing, Wheaton was writing on international law, Francis Lieber 
on politics, Henry C. Carey on political economy, and Asa Gray 
on botany. It was in 1838 also that James Smithson founded 
the now famous Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

Carlyle was right when he wrote to Emerson, “You are a new 
era, my man, in your huge country ’’ There was a new eia in 
the United States in government, industry, hteratui e, and national 
spirit. In ed ucation, also, there was an awakening. Colleges were 
improved ; high schools, academies, and grammar schools were 
increased in number and improved in quality of woi k done. 

355 . Jackson’s Cabinet was not a Strong One — Jackson began 
his administration in his usual independent manner He domi- 
nated the entire government. It was easy lor him to do this, 
as his Cabinet was, with two exceptions, made up of very 01 di- 
nary men. The ablest and the most influential man in the 
Cabinet was Martin Van Buren, the Secretary of State. Van 
Buren had just been elected governor of New York, and was 
a power in the politics of that important state. He was a man 
of refinement, a skilled politician, and a good manager of men, 
but hardly a great statesman. Aside from William Wirt of Vir- 
ginia, Van Buren was the only man of ability and reputation m 
the Cabinet. This, however, was a matter of little importance 
to Jackson, as he rarely called a Cabinet meeting, but was 
accustomed to rely instead upon the advice of a few intimate 
friends, whom the newspapers of the time called his " Kitchen 
Cabinet.” These men were shrewd political managers, but were 
politicians rather than statesmen. 
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356 . Jackson’s Programme. — -Although the Democratic paity 
had come into power without a definite platform, Jackson was 
not the kind of man whose views on public questions could long 
remain unknown. It soon became evident that the new Presi- 
dent was in favor of a strict construction ot the Con.stitution, 
and as a result of this view was opposed in general to internal 
improvements, the protective tariff, and the United States Bank. 
These three impoitant matteis absorbed a large pait of his 
attention dining his eight yeais of office. 

357 . The Tariff. — The leccnl industrial development of the 
couutiy had made the taiift mote important than ever before. 
Statesmen were now beginning to comprehend its far-reaching 
effects, and the diffeient sections of the country weie taking 
definite stands in legatd to it. The tariff measure of i8i6 was 
the first protective act in our IiLstory. All previous measures 
had been enacted tor revenue primarily, and only incidentally 
for the protection of home industries. It was soon evident 
to the South that she was reaping no benefit from the Act ot 
l8i6. She had no manufactures to be protected, but was com- 
pelled by the taiiff to pay a high price for the manufactuied 
goods which she bought. From her point of view the Tariff 
Act of 1828 was still worse than that of 1816. Some of the 

rates in this case were ridiculously high, and the South 
South op- protested. The total exports of the United States in 
tads 1829 amounted to fifty -five million dollars, and of this 
sum the South e.xported thirty-four million dollars 
in cotton, rice, and tobacco. Her interests, then, weie almost 
exclusively agricultural, and she was not interested in protecting 
the factoiies of New England and the North. South Carolina 
was one of the most impoitant agricultural stales of the South, 
and became the leader in the opposition to the tariff. She was 
soon to lake active steps in an attempt to prevent the tariff 
measure Irom going into effect 

358 . The Great Debate of 1830 — In January of 1830, while 
the tariff and nullification were being discussed, there took place 
the greatest debate in our annals. Senator Foot of Connetticut 
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had intioduced a 1 evolution in legaid to the sale of public land 
and the debateis had wandeied off into a discussion of the 
natuic of the Constitution Senatoi Ha^ne of South Caiohna, 
111 a bnlliant speech, set foiLh the so called “compact theoiy ’’ 


He insisted that the Constitution 

by soveieign states, and intimated 

that the states might withdiaw 

from the compact whenever they 

saw fit to do so He 

also held that a state 

could declare an act of Jfeompart" 

Consiress null and void theory” 

^ , of the Con 

in. case such act seemed sutution, 

to be unconstitutional the'“na- 

This was the doctrine theory" 

of nullification 

To these views Webster made 
reply m one of the gicatcst 

speeches ever dcliveiccl m the 

English language He denied 

that the Constitution was a com- 
pact and insisted that the Union 
could not be dissolved He de- 
nied the light of a state to secede 
from the Union 01 to nullify a 
law of Congress He insisted that 
the government was a national 
one, and that the Supieme Couit, 
and not the several slates, was 


was a mere compact foimed 



DaMU WlhSilR 


riobal% the ^tCTtcit oiaLor Aiiuiica 
has ever pioductil Bom in NeN\ 
Hampshire, 17S2, he is giciduatecl 
fiom Daitmouth CuUeE'e in i8oi 
lie stucUed Uv\ and became the 
kadei ol the Massachusetts 
lie was a member of the House of 
Rc\)rcsenlatives, a senatoi, and bec 
retaiy of Stale, and was hnovMi as 
the “Great Lxpoundei of the Consti- 
tution He delivered many notable 
orations on patriotic occasions The 
one delivered on the laying of the 
corner sstone of Bunlcei Hill Monu 
inenl is one of his best He died 
m Massachusetts, m 1852 


the final judge of the constitu- 
tionality of a law of Congress This was the fiist cleai and 
definite statement of the two opposing theories of the Constitu- 
tion, — the “ compact 'I and the “national,’’ — but the matter was 
not finally settled until decided" by the Civil War. By that 
couiGst the nation adopted the view of Webster 

359 John C Calhoun and South Carolina sought to nullify a law 
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of Congress, 3830. — A sentiment in favor of nullification was 
still ed up ill the South under the leadership of South Carolina 
and John C. Calhoun. It was held that any law passed by 
Congress might be declared null and void by any state, in case 
the state considered the law uncon.stitutional This doctrine 



JuHN C, CaIHUUN. 

The gi eat eN[nimuler of 
the Constitiituni fiom 
the stancliiomt of the 
South was boni in 
South Carolina in 17S2, 
and died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1S50. He 
was graduated frum 
Yale College and soon 
became an e minent 
lawjer. lie uas a 
member of the House, 
the Senate, the Cabinet, 
and Vice I’rosulcnt of 
the United States. He 
was a forceful writer 
and a good siie.iker. 

in opposition to 
first man I can 


was making some headway, and its adherents 
hoped to enlist the support of the President. 
In this they were doomed to disappointment 
On April 13, 1830, they received a seiious 
set-back On that date a number ot Demo- 
cratic leadeis had met at a banquet to cele- 
brate the biilhday of Jefferson, the founder of 
the party Several of the speakers declared 
themselves m favor of state sovereignty and 
approved the doctrine of nullification. Presi- 
dent Jackson was not slow to grasp the tiend 
of events, and when it came his turn to speak 
he boldly announced as his toast : “Our Fed- 
eral Union ; it must be preserved,” 
This staggered the nullifiers It 


Jackson 
declared 

nuUifica- was plain to all that the President 
would not allow any state to resist 
the laws of the United States. It was plain, 
too, that Jackson rvas not a man to be trifled 
with To a member of Congress fiom South 
Carolina who asked him if he had any com- 
mands for his friends m that state, he replied ■ 
“Yes, I have, please give my compliments to 
my friends in your state, and say to them that 
if a single drop of blood shall be shed there 
the laws of the United States, I will hang the 
lay my hand on engaged in such treasonable 


conduct, upon the first tree I can i^ach.” There was no doubt 
as to where the President stood, and in his bold and patriotic 
stand he did a magnificent service for the Union. ' 

South Carolina and the other Southern states, however, 
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should not be blamed too much because of their iiulhhcation 

sentiments The fact is that New England was as , , 

, , . , The “nul- 

blameworthy and iinpatuotic in the Haitforcl Conven- hfiers” 

tion matter in 1814 as South Carolina was in legaid all m the 
to nullihcation in 1832. Nullification had been advo- 
cated in many states, North as well as South, befoie 1832 It 
must be reraeniliered also that the doctrine was not so odious in 
1833 as it has since become The times have changed. Thcic 
was not so much national sphit and sentiment in Jack.son’s time 
as there was in Lincoln’s. The national spirit and love for the 
national government were matters of slow growth. The preser- 
vation of the Union would have been vastly more difficult in the 
time of Jackson than it was thirty yeais later. Webster’s splen- 
did speech and Jackson’s palnotic utterance m legaid to nullifi- 
cation did much toward developing this national spiiit 

360 . Tariff of 1832. — The trouble, however, was not over 
The people weic not satisfied with the “tariff of abominations’’ 
and insisted upon a change 'It came in 1832 The new meas- 
me abolished the “abominations,’’ foi the most pait, and was 
practically a return to the law of 1824. It was to go into 
effect on March 3, 1833 

361 South. Carolina passed the Ordinance of Nullification, No- 
vember 24, 1832. — The passage of this tauff act intensified 
the opposition of the South, It was now evident that the pro- 
tective policy would not be abandoned , It was plain also that 
the South, and South Carolina in particular, would make an 
attempt to keep the law from going into effect. Calhoun took 
the matter up and made a forceful argument for nullification 
The state acted upon his advice, and on November 24 a con- 
vention assembled at Columbia passed the now famous Ordi- 
nance of Nullification, which declared that the tariff acts of 
1S28 and 1S32 were null and void within the limits of the state. 
The ordinance also prohibited citizens irom paying duties under 
the laws after February i. It also declared that in case the 
fe.cleral government should attempt to enforce the tariff laws 
in *South Carolina, the state would withdraw from the Union. 
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362 . Election of 1832. — J ackson in the meantime was not idle. 
Before South, Caiolina had passed her Nullification Ordinance 
the election of 1S32 had been held The United States Bank 
was the main political issue, the tariff was discussed to some 
extent, but the docluiie of nullification had not been fully devel- 
oped. The pez.sonahty of Jackson was, of couise, the most 
important issue. He was the candidate of the Democrats, 
while the National Republicans nominated Henry Clay and 
the Anti-Masomc party, William Wiit of Virginia. Jackson 
wa.s elected by an ovei whelming majority. He leceived two 
hundred and nmetecn votes to forty-nine foi Clay. 

363 . Jackson secures the Passage of the “ Force Bill,” March i, 
1833 — The PiesidenL looked upon his reelection as an approval 
of his policy by the people. He therefoie continued his fight 
against nullification When he saw that South Carolina would 
resist the laws of the United States, he sent instructions (No- 
vember 6) to the collector of ciistoims at the poit of Chaileston 
to collect all dutie.s, and to use foice in doing so, if necessary 
After the ordinance of November 24 was published, he issued 
a proclamation in which he denounced nullification as contrary 
to the Constitution, and, he added significantly, “The laws of 
the United States must be executed.” 

In January, 1833, he asked Congress to pass a law enabling 
him to use the aimy and navy of the United States to protect 
the collectors of levenue. Congiess did this, and the so-called 
“Force Bill” became a law on March r, 1833, 

South Caiolina also made ready for the conflict. Hayiie 
was elected governor of the state, and Calhoun was 
CarHma Senate in his place. Preparations were 

made to put the state on a war footing. In the 
meantime, February i, 1833, was awaited with much 

anxiety 

364 . The Tariff was revised and Danger averted. — Just at the 
time when civil war seemed probable a very fortunate compro- 
mise was made which prevented trouble for the time. H^emy 
Clay la known in American history as the “ Great Compromiser,” 
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and at this cntical time he did a vety useful piece of woik At 
his suggestion Congress passed a law 1 educing the tanffs , which 
law was to go into effect on March 2, 1S33, — one day before 
the taiiff law of 1832 was to become effective This appeased 
South Carolina, and on March ii the Ordinance of Nullifica- 
tion was repealed. South Caiolina had succeeded in getting the 
tariffs reduced, but she had not succeeded in getting the princi- 
ple of nullification lecognizcd 

365 . Jackson killed the United Stales Bank — The United 
States Bank played an important part 111 Jackson’s admmistia- 
tion The leader is already famihai with its establishment in 
1791. It was charteied at that time lor a pciiod of twenty 
year.s When the chaitcr expired in 18 ii, it wa.s not renewed 
and the bank was allowed to go out of existence foi five 
years In 18 r6 it was chartered for twenty yeais more. The 
bank was expected to fuinish a sound and a unifoim curiency 
and to assist the government in the management of its finances 

There was fioni the beginning a wide difference of opinion 
in regaicl to the constitutionality of the bank In 1819, how- 
ever, the United States Supreme Court passed upon the ques- 
tion and declared the bank to be constitutional. President 
Jackson was not inclined to accept this decision, and looked 
upon the bank as the representative of the money powei 
Although Its charter did not expire until 1836, Jackson began 
his attacks upon it in 1829, and followed them up persistently 
Clay was friendly to the bank, and advised its managers to 
apply for a renewal of the charter in 1832. This they did, and 
the bill was passed in June of that year, but was piomptly vetoed 
by Jackson, on the ground that the bank was "an unnecessaiy, 
useless, expensive, un-American monopoly.” 

Then came the campaign of 1832, in the course of which the 
bank threw its influence against Jackson. It also used money, 
but not in a corrupt xvay, to dcleat the President. This Jack- 
son could not tolerate, so he dealt the bank another serious blow. 
H£^Q,rdered that no further deposits of United States funds 
should be made in the bank Certain state banks, later known 
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as “ pet banks,” were selected as the depositoiies of the money 
of the United States For this action President Jackson was 
criticised very severely. The Senate, under the leadership of 
Clay and Webster, passed a resolution of censure, which Thomas 
H Benton, after a long and persistent effort, succeeded in having 
erased or " expunged.” 

366 . Jackson’s Policy led to Bad Banking. — Jackson’s finan- 
cial policy led to serious difficulties. When he withdrew the 
deposits of the government from the United States Bank, he 
distributed them among a number of state banks in the South 
and West which weic owned by his political supporters. There 
was a sciamble to secure the funds, and charters were freely 
given to new banks Hundieds of them had no capital at all, 
yet they issued notes and received deposits. The result was 
that the banking business was based upon a very shaky founda- 
tion. Jackson saw that there was trouble ahead, since the 
government was receiving its leveniie m depreciated bank notes. 
In 1836 the sales of public land amounted to twenty-five million 
dollars, and thetieasury was flooded with this depreciated papei 
money. Consequently, on July ii, 1836, Jackson issued his fa- 
mous “ Specie Circular,” which directed that nothing but gold 
and silver should be taken m payment loi public lands. This 
measure and the removal of the deposits were the personal acts 
of the President. They did much toward bringing on the 
financial panic, or crisis, of 1837, but were by no means the sole 
cause of it. The people were trying to get rich rapidly by wild 
speculation. 

367 . Jackson was successful in his Management of Foreign 
Affairs. — While the financial affairs of Jackson’s administration 
were not wholly successful, the foreign affairs were handled with 
great skill. J ackson’s methods were honest and direct, and his 
Secretary of State was skilled in diplomacy and expert in the 
management of men. 

When the colonies became independent, they naturally lost the 
privilege of trading with the English West Indies. This ^privi- 
lege the Americans were very anxious to regain. Jackson 
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accordingly sent a repiescntalive to Tingland to say that the 
United States would repeal her laws against Brilush commeice 
in case Great Britain would allow the United States to tiade 
with the West Indies. Butain agreed, and the affair was closed 
in 1830. 

At about the same time Jackson pressed the French “ Spolia- 
tion Claims” — claims for money due to the United States for 
depredations on American commeice A change in the govern- 
ment of France brought a new king to the thtone in 1S30, and 
he recognized the claims as just and piomiscd to pay fiye million 
dollars to the United States, which was done in 1835 The pay- 
ment of other claims was also secured by Jackson, and the powci 
of the United Stales was recognized. These diplomatic tii- 
urophs added to the icputation ol the President, and lightly so 

368 Van Buren was elected to succeed Jackson, 1836. — The 
opposition to Jackson was i-eorganized in 1834 At that lime 
the National Republican party disappeared and was .succeeded 
fay the Whigs. Martin Van Buren was Jackson’s favonte, and 
he was accordingly nominated by the Democrats for the Piesi- 
dency. The Whigs nominated William Plenry Planison, “the 
hero of Tippecanoe,” Van Buren was elected by a vote of one 
hundred and seventy to seventy-three. His majoiity of the 
popular vote was only twenty-five thousand. 

The mantle of Jackson fittingly fell upon the shoulders of 
Van Buren, Van Buren had been an ardent supporter of Jack- 
son’s policy for year.s, and now after his election promised to 
follow in the footsteps of his former chief. 


Martin Van Buren, 1837-1841 

369 . The Panic came in 1837 and Prices rose enormously. — 
The administration of Van Buren may be looked upon as a 
continuation of that of Jackson In financial matters things 
were in a bad way. The crash soon came The wild specula- 
tion^, the worthless paper money, and Jackson’s financial meas- 
ures brought on the panic of 1837 — the worst the United 
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States has ever seen. Banks and business houses were failing 
on every hand, and prices of the necessities of life reached ridicu- 
lously high figures. Flour went from four dollars per barrel, in 
1834, to eleven dollars, in 1837, while corn rose from fifty-three 
cents to one dollar and fifteen cents a bushel. Poor people 

found it very difficult to live, 
and bread riots prevailed in New 
York. In this emergency the Presi- 
dent called an extra session of Con- 
gress to meet in September, but the 
leadeis had no remedies to offer. 
Calhoun said that the financial con- 
dition of the country was “almost 
incurably bad” and that an “ex- 
plosion” was sure to come. 

370 . Better Banking Laws were 
enacted — It was plain that the 
country was doomed to suffer for 
the folly of insane speculation and 
unwise financial management, yet 
there were some things which could 
be done to improve matters 

In the first place, steps were 
taken by the stales to regulate banking. New York passed a 
lasv in 1838 which resembled in some respects our present excel- 
lent National Banking Law. Under this law banks could no 
longer issue notes without giving security for their redemption. 
This was a step in the right diiection. The days of unregulated 
banking were evidently numbered. 

371 . Independent Treasury Act, July 4, 1840. — ■ Congress 
also took steps to protect the funds of the United States by 
passing the Independent Treasury Act of July 4, 1840 This 
act provided that vaults and safes should be constructed for the 
funds of the United States in older that the government might 
be independent of the banks It was provided that the offiueis 
of the government should give bonds, and “that after June 30, 



Van Biiren ft as torn in New York 
in 1782, and lieciirae an eminent 
lawyer and •ikiUul poUtieian He 
was senator, governor of New York, 
Secretary of Stale, and President for 
one term He died in 1S62, 
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r843, all payments to or by the United States should be in gold 
01 silver exclusively.” This Inclepcndeiit Treasuiy plan was 
lepealed soon after, but was later leciiacted and is in existence 
to-day. 

373 The Election of 1840 — The difficulties which Van Buren 


had inherited from the Jackson 
administration had an impoitant 
beaimg upon the election of 1840 
The spoils system had led to 
scandals, and Van Buren was 
blamed for them. He was looked 
upon as the man who had im- 
ported the system from New 
Yoik. The finances had been 
badly managed, and again Van 
Buren was held accountable 
His popularity clcci ea.scd. “ The 
countiy had made up its mind 
that he was a small, selfish, in- 
capable politician, and it judged 
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him accordingly ” As a matter 
of fact a great injustice was done 
him. He was really a very cap- 
able man, and would have given 
the country a good administra- 
tion under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


The “ Hero of 'I'lppecaiioe was 
born 111 Virginia, 1773 lie wai a 
student at llampden-Sidney College, 
and latf*i a snldiei lie was the first 
goveinui of Indiana Tenitory, a mem- 
bei of the House of Rcpiesentatives, 
a senatoi, and for one month Piesi- 
deiil of the Umtert Slates He died 
at Wasliington, D C, Apiil 4, 1S41 


The Democrats nominated Van Biuen and the Whigs chose 
William Henry Hartison. After a pictmesque and exciting 
campaign, Harrison was elected by a vote of two 
hundred and thirty-four to sixty. The issues of the defeated 
campaign were not very distinctly drawn, but Ham- 
son, the bold Indian fighter and frontiersman, with dag cam- 
his associations of log cabins, coon skins, and haid 
cider, appealed powerfully to the imagination of the people. 
The*Whigs sang • — 
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“Fatewcll, dc.ir Van, 

Yoii’ie not om man ; 

To guaid the ship 
We’ll try old Tip " 

And they voted as they sang. 

FACTS AND DATES 

1829-1837 Jackson’s yVclmimstiations 
1829 First Railioad in the United States 
1830. The Gteat Debate, Webster against Mayne. 
1H32. Nullification 

1837-1841. Van Ikiien's Administiation 
1837 Panic. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


SLAVERY AND THE MISSOUFil STRUGGLJ; 

373 . The Struggle over Slavery Extension begi^g 
greatest political struggle America ever expenenceci over 
the extension of slavery^ In this long struggle the s'ei-ious 
difference arose in i820,_ jwhcnj ^r the first_time since the 
adoption of the Constitution, the slavery question Wt|g brought 
iisworainently into national politics This came abou'if'over the 
Imission of Missouri, when a dispute over slavery extension 
"ose, that was destined finally to bring on sece&sioii and civil 


'^1 the Constitution was made in 1787, and for some time 

South that slavery would « the 

foreign slave trade was prohn, „ , The 

n „ 1 o 1 h 1 nils cut off, slavery fathers 

1808, and the supply of slaves wa. ^ ,, expected 

Avould die a ntitural death. / It dislppea^? 

^nd Patrick 


bou 


appearing in the Northern states, 
men, such as Washington, Jefferson, George Mat 


Henry, condemned the institution severely T tor- 


‘Sion. 


ward to its abolition and sought to prevent its ex _ 

But by iSso conditions had changed^’ In 17 ii Whitney 
invented the cotton gin, a machine for separatinj from 

the fiber of the cotton. This machine enablei^^^® slave t-o 


culture 


do the work that hundreds had been required 
before The result of this was thaL'Tott^n culti ^“"^ased 
greatly increased. Cotton raising became very p'^t- 
able, and thousands of slave owners, in order to n^e ^ 
cotton, moved from the seaboard states to the vigi-u soil 0 
Sohtliwest, — tc Alabama, Mississippi, and Loiisiana. 
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field hands losc m value ; moial opposition was allayed , slaver’ 
was extended ; and the social and ecoitbmic life ol the Sout 
was coming moie and moie to be built on the slaveiy system.^ 

374 Slave States and Free are admitted Alternately to maii.- 
tainthe “ Equilibrium.” — There was another impoitant aspe 
of the matter. Whether it was intended to be so or not, ^ 

states ani^fi ee states h 
been admitted into tt^ 
Union alternately since 
the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

balance was even be- 
tween the slave states 
and the free. Missouw 
was ready to apply fi^i 
admission The prese,i 
vation of the pohtijlat 
balance, of the cajuihb 
Thl Fiksi Coiros c.in c>793) riujv -^cPrpltical power, 



Its influence upun cotton growing and th^.- 
history of the United States was tiemendrffis 
By band a slave could sepaiate the ss/eds 
from only about a pound of cottoti fiber, 
but with the aid of the cotton gin fiU could 
separate about a thousand pqiHids in a 
day. Before the cotton can be made into 
cloth the seeds must be taken out. 


had now become a fixed 
and posiUve piinciple 
with the SoutlDi By 1820 
the fiee states had one 
hundred anc^ live mem- 
bers of Congress while 


the slave states had only eighty-one, and since the North was thus 
.seen to be increasing more rapidly than the South in population 
and wealth, the only hope of the South in maintaining the “ equi- 
librium of pow;r” was to keep an even balance in the ^enate 
where each state had equal weight with every other.'’ [They 
(..(inio ,0 coxsUer a balance between the sections as necessary to 
■ i the Union. 

' 375. Louisiana Territory comes to the United States with 

'J Slavery already Established. — This sectional rivalry for politi- 
"[ cal power had Veen suggested at the time of the admission of 
Louisiana, the .first state admitted from the Louisiana ‘Pur- 




A Modern Coiton Gin 

Cotton pUnteis no longei gin their cotton with little gins of their own, but 
mills are established at railioad centers to do the ginning for the neigh- 
borhood A modem cotton-ginnuig establishment contains, besides the gin, 
the telescope, the elevatoi, the exhaust fan, the feeder, the seed conveyer, 
the flue, the condenser, and the piess. The machine -n'tiich separates the 
libers from the seed is the gin. All the other machines m the gm jnih, 
except the engine and the boiler, are intended to get the seed cotton to 
the gin or to take care of the lint and seeds aftei they leave the gin. Tlie 
three essential elements of Whitney’s gm — the saws, iibs, and biush — ate 
still retained, bat the steam roHerr ein has inc' eased the capacity many times. 
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chase, Missouii was a part of this pm chase, made by Jeffer- 
son in 1S03, Slaves were properly by the Fiench law of 
Louisiana at that time. Congress did not attempt to change 
this local law, 01 to abolish slavery in Louisiana, but recognized 
its existence there by providing that masters from slave states 
might bring their slaves into that teiritoiy (New Oilcans Act, 
1804), Under this law masters moved with their slaves into 
Louisiana and Missouri, and it thus appears that slaveiy was 
sanctioned, or recognized, in these territoncs by national 
authority 

376 . New England opposes the Admission of States from the 
New Territory — In 1812 Louisiana was admitted to the Union 
as a slave state without any controversy over slaveiy Its admis- 
sion, however, was stoutly opposed by some people from the New 
England states^ and Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts 
holly denounced the act He said it would justify 
revolution and secession, and would vntually dissolve 
the Union , that the other states would then be Eng- 
“ free from their moial obligations, and that, as it will 
be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare 
for separation, amicably if they can, forcibly if they must ” 

But this was not because Quincy was opposed to slavery, 
or because Louisiana was coming in as a slave state, hut 
because, .it__was_ made^frpjn. .teiritoiy. oniside_oi_.the origmalj 
boundaiy of .the Union, and because, as Quincy said. Congress 
“was not authorized to admit new partners to a share of 
political power.” VThat is, the New England states wished to 
retain their original share of political power, and they saw 
that if the vast territory of Louisiana were to be carred up 
and admitted as new states on an equal footing with the other 
stales, political power would^ surely pass from the North and 
East to the J 'uth and West^ Quincy spoke of the Constitu- 
tion as a “ compt.ct ' and of the Union as a “ partnership,” and 
he did not wish lO admit as equals in political power s’tates 
made up of " Spaniards, French, Creoles, inulattoes, negroes, 
and* "Other i-mongrel races and wild men of the West,” as he 
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^ expressed it. He seems not to have been gieatly concerned 
about the evils of slavery ; but he did not want the slave section 
sto add to its sectional power’. 

^ " ■’ 377. The North objects to admitting Missouri as a Slave State, 
j — But in rSig, when Missouri, the second state ma.de out of the 
^Louisiana Purchase, applied for admission, the opposition to 
its coming in was made to rest entirely on slavery. Slavery had 
'been allowed to get a foothold in Missouri. If left to itself that 
state was sure to come in as a slave slate This would identify 
it, in interests and politics, with the South, and another impor- 
tant precedent would be set for slavery extension and the exten- 
sion of the political power that went with slaveiy. 

Men fioin the Noith now .said that no more slave states .should 
be admiltd'cl. Two motivenwl them to take Ais stand, one 
‘ ^ moral, the other politicah But both r^tives rested 
hadtwo*^ on opposition to the extension of slavery In Ihe 
motives— fjjst- place, Noithern men had come to realize more” 
the other fully the wrongs of slavery and the dangets of its 

political , , , , 

extension. They believed that sluveiy AVas a great 
moral evil,_a blighi^to a ne w lan d wor se th an__poisnnous weeds 
or famine _o,?:. .P-esti lenc e.. T^y thought it to be their duty to 
save the new tenitories and future states from this gieat evil. 
They 'had supposed slavery was to die out, but they now awoke 
to the fact that the slave system had already been extended far 
beyond what was oiiginally intended They wished to reseive 
the new teiritones foi free immigration, and while they felt that 
the people of the free states might have acted sooner, they 
thought the time had now come to take a stand, to make sure 
that the rest of the Louisiana teiritory should be reserved for 


free soil and for free laboi, just as the Northwest Territory had 
been dedicated to freedom by the great Ordinance of r/S/. '' 
the second place, those who said that Missouri should not 
come in as a slave state were influenced partly by the political 
^motives of Quincy. The y di d not wish to see an increase of 
political powei_ in^ the s,tates””Qf^^ie '"Southwest, esp^ciaitty, 
'the power which they had in the riational government on "account 
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of their blaves Political pmvcr — votes iu Congress and the 

electoral college — was allotted to every slave state for three 

fifths of its slavey Heie was the big bone of contention. The 

Southern men fclt_ th^ Jhis explained the opposition to Mis- 

souii, and that the piotiosal to keep hei out on account of the 

nioial evils of slavery was only pretense and hypocrisy. They 

said it was poivt.r the North was contending for, and thaljihe 

free states were seeking to deprive the South of her fair share of 

political power guaianteed in the Constitution 

In Tlistributing political power among the states, Northern 

people very much disliked allowing representation for three 

fifths of the slaves - In i8tg the Housef of Rcpic- 

sentatives consisted of i8i members, one member said that to 

for every 35,000 of the population. There were 

i,iqt,ooo slaves. These slaves gave the slave states fifths tom- 
’ y ' o promise” 

20 repiesenlatives and 20 presidential clectois more 
than they would be entitled to if the slaves were not 
counted. By the census of 1810 Virginia contained 582,000 fiee 
persons and 392,000 slaves A fiec state with 582,000 persons 
would be allowed to elect 16 representatives to Congress, 
while Virginia, by counting three fifths of her slaves, was al- 
lowed to elect 23 representatives. Thus, 35,000 free persons 
were needed to elect a member of Congress in a free state, 
while 25,000 might do so inViiginia, or 5 white m en in Vir - 
ginia were, giyen^as much power as 7 in Pennsylvania or Ohio 
‘ ' It was felt by the free-state men that this system yvas unjust , 
\harir°"ga^”niore'’pBwer‘t6 yhe‘'”sTav^'~staIes“ffiari' were 
justly entitled to , and every new slave state admitted 
only added to t he inju stice.] This arian gemen t, they 
admitted, had beeiy_agreea upon as one of the orig- the original 
inal compromises of the Constitution, but this had 
been done very reluctantly by the free states in 1787, and was 
mad e only for_ the o rigina l states and the territories they then 
held, and’ because it was thought to be a necessary sacrificeTo 
secure the adoption of the 'Constitution. Good faith and honor 
were pledged ’tiot to disturb the agreement of 1787 so far as the 
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original slave states were concerned, but to ext^id this dispro- 
portionate power to an indefinite number of new states'’would 
be unjust and odious Thus we see the North was aroused to 
resist the extension of slavery both from a moral duty ahH ffom 
a sense of political light and self-intciest. 

The Southern leaders stood up for their rights as they under- 
stood them. They said it would be unconstitutional for Congress 
to impose suchlTcoridition on Missouri, that oiigihally,"the 
stales were allowed to decide forThemselves whether they would 
have slaveiy or not ; that this was a IDiion of equal state.s, an d if 
Missouii w(i re not allowed to decide this question for herself, _as 


Virginia and Massachusetts had done, she would not be ec[ual 
in rights with the other slates, and the character of the Union 
would be changed, They lecognized that Congress could aibi- 
tiarily lefusc to admit Missouri, but if Congress ad mitted herjt 
must be without any degiading conditions and as equal to t^e 
"other sTates m_her light to determine her own “domestic 
institutions^' 


A “dead- 
lock” 
over the 
Tallmadge 
Amend- 
ment. 


378 . How a Territory becomes a State. — In March, i8iS, Mis- 
souri petitioned for statehood An “enabling act” was pro- 
posed, authoiizing the people of the Missouri territory to hold a 

convention to form a state constitution in preparation 
for admission This is the way a territory is made into 
a state. On February 13, 1819, Mr, Tallmadge of 
New York proposed an amendment to this “enabling 
act,” providing that Missouri should be admitted only 
on condition that slavery should he gradually abolished there 
No new slaves should be brought in and slave children born 
after the admission of the state should be free at the age of 
twenty-five The Tallmadge Amendment passed the House, but 
it was rejected in the Senate, and Congress adjourned on March 4, 
1S19, with the two houses in a “ deadlock ” on this subject. 

379 . Missouri is made a “Rider” to Maine — During the 
summer of 1819 the whole 'ountry was greatly agitated over 
slavery in Mis.souri In December) 1819, Maine applied .for 

“ enabling act ” of Congress was necessary in 


admission. No 
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the case of Maine, because Maine was a pari of Massachusetts, 
and It had adopted a constitution by the consent of Massachu- 
setts. The House of Representatives leadily con.scnted to admit 
Maine, but in the Senate the Missouri bill (admitting Missoni i 
as a slave state) was attached a.s a “rider” to the Maine bill. 
This was done for the purpose of overcoming the opposition in 
the House to the admission of Missouri By the use of the 
"rider” Missouii was to ride in on the back of Maine, or the 
two states were to come in or stay out together 

380 . The Missouri Compromise — Both sides stood out firmly, 
and the two houses were again in a deadlock. One side con- 
trolled the Senate, the other the House. A compioniisc was 
necessary. Under such circumstances a “ conference commit- 
tee” is appointed, consisting of a committee from each house, 
who meet together and try to come to an agreement which will 
be accepted by both houses The compromise provided by this 
committee was based on a proposal of Senator Thomas of 
Illinois It provided ( i ) That Maine should be separated from 
Missouri and admitted free (2) That Missouii should be ad- 
mitted as a slave state. (3) That in all the rest of the Louisiana 
Terntory ceded by France north of 36° 30', “ slavery .shall be and 
is heieby forever prohibited.” This agreement was approved 
by both houses of Congress and adopted. ■ • ' 

Such was the famous ' Missouri Compromise, the agi cement 
in 1820 between the North and the South^/ The compromise is 
important in three aspects : i It recognized a sec - 
tional_g,e.ograEhical division of the country. The old ^mpro-^ 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the line of the Ohib 
River, separating^ the s.lave„states from the free, wa.s 
now extended to the western limits, and the sectional character 
6r’the_ slavery interesLw?LS .thus recognized. ICforetdd_^asec- 
tional struggle over slavery 

'2i"'TKiFcompibmise recognized the power of CongressTo pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories. A few years later this power 
was denied, and for years-it was the leading issue in politics. 
The’ Compromise of 1820 was looked to as a very important 
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exercise of this power by Congress, to which Piesident Monroe 
and his Cabinet (of which Calhoun was a membei) gave then 
conseltt. 

y. The Missouri struggle indicated a notable change in 
Southern sentiment on the slai'cry question Formeily, South- 
ern leaders had spoken out against slavery, But now a 
growing slave interest had evidently produced a sentiment in 
support of slaveiy that was determined to insist upon the pro- 
tection of slavery by the federal government ^ 

I After tin; ■'igiueincnt we liAve tleSLiihecl anothci struggle arose over Missomi 
'tins was over the Miss<iuii coiistitutKiii, winch lequiied the state legislature to fciibid 
free negroes or mul.ittucs fiom settling m that state The anlislaveiy men icfused 
to admit Missuuu undei this I'onstitulion, and Missouri had to give a pledge that 
this provision would nut he Lariioil out. Clay’s work in tins last phase of the Mis- 
souri stiuggle gave use to the subsequent eiioi that he was the author of the Mtssouu 
Comproiiuse He said (f’Vbruaiy 6, 1850) that “ nothing struck him with so much 
amazement as the fact that liistoiical cncumst.inccs so soon passed out of recollec- 
tion ", and he instanced ns a case m point the erroi of nltiibuting to him the act of 
iSao. — JuUNsroN and Wouuuuun’s ‘'American Oialioirs," Vol. Ill, p. 351. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE ABOLITION AGITATION 

. ^ 

381 . Garrison and the i/6e/’aIo/’ — After the excitement over 
the Missouu question, very little attention was given to the sub- 
ject of slaveiy tor ten years But in 1831 William Lloyd 
Garrison, a young editor, established the Libaator in Boston 
Ganison and Isaac Knapp were the publishers of this little 
sheet, which bore lor its motto, “ Our country is the world, our 
countrymen aie all mankind” Garrison demanded “that the 
slaves be set Itcc immediately, without paying the masters and 
without being taken out of the country ” He denounced the 
Colonization Society, which had been organized m 1816 for the 
purpose of getting nd of the fi-ee blacks by taking them back to 
Africa. Gariison said this only helped the slaveholders to keep 
their slaves in bondage. The forerunner of Garrison in the 
cause of abolition was Benjamin Lundy, a New Jeisey Quaker, 
who traveled all over the country on horseback and on foot, sac- 
rificing his money and his time to arouse consciences every wheie 
against the sm and wrong of slavery. ^ 

382 . The American Antislavery Society — In 1831 Gairison 
helped to organize the New England Antislavery Society; and 
two years later, in 1833, the American Antislavery Society was 
organized by Garrison, Whittier, Joshua Leavitt, Elizur Wright, 
Samuel J May, Arthur Tap pan, and others. The declaration 
of the principles of this society " constitutes one of the most im- 
portant boundary marks in the histoiy of the United States.” 
This IS so because, in the launching of the Liberator and in the 
organization of these Abolition societies, we find the beginning 
of Abolitionhm, the greatest moral movement in our Aboiuion- 
natiqnal history It brou^t a new and powerful 

force into American politics, one destined within the next.thiity 

319 
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years to control public discussion, disrupt parties, and divide the 
Union. 


The purpose of abolition was to put an end to slaveiy im- 
mediately, without paying the masters for their slaves. The 
abolitionists denounced slaveholding in unsparing terms, as a 
sin and crime and disgrace. They proposed to organize anti- 
slavery .societies all over the land , to send forth agents to agi- 
„ . . tate: to circulate literature, to enlist the pulpit and 

Methods , , , . , , 

of Aboil- the church ; to spare no exertion or lawful means to 
* ' destroy slavery. They pledged themselves to do all in 
their power to deliver their land from what they considered its 
deadliest curse, “ no matter what may come to us in our person.s, 
our interests, oi oui reputations, whethei we live to witness the 
tiiumph of liberty and humanity or perish untimely as martyrs 
in this benevolent and holy cause ” 

Here was uncompromxsing moral war declaied on the labor 
system of the South. There could now be no more peace with 
slavery. The abolition agitation meant a state of 
iats''deciare between the sections. Leaders on both sides 
Savory believed that the slaveholding states of the South and 
the free states of the North would never be able to 
live in harmony after it began. Either abolitionism or slavery 
must be put down. “Union-savers” and “dough-faces” and 
“compromisers” on both sides might cry “Peace” and 
“ Union,” but no permanent peace or union could be had with- 
out removing the cause of the strife, that is, slavery 
383. '^he Slaveholders are aroused to defend Slavery. — Evi- 
dently, a struggle was coming. Slavery was going to be dis-' 
cussed, and the slaveholders saw that they had either to give up,, 
slavery or fight in its defense They chose to fight. They 
replied with indignation and anger to'TvHarthe^rcdnsiclered the 
outra^ousUusuE’~ahd*Tn5urjrof'Hie" abolition attacks. The 
governors oUGeor^gia and Virginia called on the mayor of Bos- 


ton to suppress the Liberator Harrison Gray Otis, mayor of 
Boston, replied that no member -■'f the city government in 
Boston had ever heard of the Liberator, but that finally'' the 
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officers had “ferreted out the paper and its editor’’; that 
Garrison’s office “ was an obscure hole, his only visible help a 
negro, boy, and his supporters a few insignificant persons of all 
colorat” James Russell Lowell made this the text of his poem, 
“To W. L Garrison,” beginning , — ^ 

“In a small chambei, fucndless and unseen, 

Toded o’et his types one poor unlearned young man; 

The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean ; 

Yet there the fieedom of a race began.” 

The legislature of Georgia offered five thousand dollars to 
any person who would kidnap Gairison and secure his conviction 
under the laws of that state The slave laws of the Southern 
states weie strengthened ; voluntary emancipation was re- 
strained ; the life of the free colored people in the South was 
made harder, demands were increased for the leturn ot fugitive 
slaves ; and Southern leaders instead of speaking of slavery as 
a social and political evil now came to defend slavery as a “posi- 
tive good,” as Calhoun put it. Go vernoi McDuffie of So uth 
Cai olina said ; “ Slavery is the most p erfect system of political 
and social happiness that ever existed , i nste ad of heing'iTpoIIIP 
cal evi l, doi nesHc slavery is t he corner stone o f o ur repub lican 
e difice . Tlie blacklnan is designed by Piovideiice for slavery, 
1^0 human institution is more manifestly consistent with the 
will of God.” Almost the entire South united to defend sla -very. 

Tt IS hardly to be wondered at that the sl aveholders weie 

indig nant and angry at the abolition attack s. They 

had over a billion dollars invested in slaves. Their The Soutii 

was of- 

law ha d recognized slaves as property for two hundred fend«d be- 

years. They had inheri ted this property, h ad grown the Aboli- 

up with_it, and a ll their contrac ts and customs an d attacked 

their whole sys tem of society were based on it. They 

were '^ud aiiT high-spirited, ancTTfwasliorTiuraan 

nature meekly to submit and give up their property to destroy 
» 1 . . - , . 1 .1 Iheir prop- 

And the abolitionists were attacking not only tne erty. 

property of the Southerners, but also their charactexs. 

The slaveholders were painted as oppressors,. 
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Abolition almanacs and papeis were sent broadcast with joic- 
turcs of the slave mother on the auction block being sold from 
her childien, or of a slave being whipped at the stake or being 
branded with a hot iiou, or of a black fugitive being pursued 
with guns and bloodhounds. The fact is, these were the excep- 
tions and excesses in slavery The great mass of the slaves 
weie well-treated; their masteis were kind to them and they 
weie attached to their masters The white people in the South 
felt that the blacks had to be cared foi, that they were not capa- 
ble of freedom, and that a horiible race war would result if the 
slave.s wcie set free. 

Southein defenders of slavery claimed that the condition of 
the blaSs had been impiovedby their enslavement in America, 
^ ^ that the slaves were better off than factory h ands in 

defense of the North*, ana tney assefleH thaT' S oufhern slave ry 
Answer to ivaTho bu siiiess of the Northe rn people an^i th^they 
tlonists.°**' noTight to intermeddle or a dvise. The South- 
erners believed that emancipation could only lead to 
intermarriage of the races, which was abhonent to all their feel- 
ings ; or to a race conflict, which would certainly lead to the 
destruction of one race or the other. They had an awful dread of 
a slave insurrection, and they thought the Abolitionists, whether 
they intended it or not, were instigating the negroes to rise and 
^slaughter their masters and desolate the homes of the whites 

384, The Nat Turner Insurrection, 1831 . — In the same year 
that Garrison started his Liberator, the Nat Turner insurrection 
occurred at South Hampton, Virginia. Turner was a negio 
slave, a reader of the Bible, who stirred up the slaves against 
their masters. More than sixty whites, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and more than one hundred negroes, weie killed before 
the insurrection was put down. This horrible affair threw the 
whole South into a state of intense excitement. No connection 
was ever shown to exist between this affair and the abolitionists, 
but the latter were blamed for it, and the slaveholders felt that 
their homes, their lives, and thcir'^whole social system^ were 
threatened. They demanded that the Abolitionists be put down 
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and tlieir agilation suppiessed, that then f,ocictics should be 
disposed by law ; and that speaking against slavery should be 
made a ciime. 

385 Northern People try to suppress Abolitionism by Vio- 
lence. — The Northern states were not ready to go so far as this, 
but for a while the gieat body of the Northern people sympa- 
thized with the South, Some Northern communities turned on 
the Abolitionists and tried to suppress them by mob violence 
Garnson and his followers were everywhere met with violence 
and abuse. Their meetings were biolcen up, their speakers 
weie egged and stoned , and it seemed that fiee speech and free 
press were to be denied to them. 

Prudence Crandall, a school teacher in Connecticut, had her 
school mobbed, and she was cast into piison because she 
admitted colored girls to her school, James G Kirney, a 
Southerner who had treed Ins slaves and become an Abolitionist, 
had his meetings broken np and his printing picss destroyed 
and thrown into the Ohio River at Cincinnati. The Reverend 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was not an Abolitionist, but an antislaveiy 
man who wished to discuss the slavery question, was killed at 
Alton, Illinois, while defending his press against a pro-slaveiy 
mob. In Boston, George Thompson, an English Abolitionist, was 
announced to speak at a woman’s abolition society, (Oct. 21, 1835). 
A public reward of one hundred dollars was offered to the.," first 
man who should lay violent hands on the foreign sc^ulidreV' 
that he might be brought to the tar kettle befoie daik'’’ The 
mayor was unable to protect the meeting. The rioters shouted 
for Garrison, who endeavored to escape by a back 
door. Garrison was seized and was dragged through mobbed 
the streets of Boston amid a howling mob. It was fn'^pS^on. 
with great difficulty that the mayor succeeded in get- 
ting him into a cairiage, and lodged him in jail for safety. 

The next day Gar rison w rote on the wallsjif hisj^glii “William 
Ll oyd Garrison was put in this cell, Wednesday, October 21, 
1835, to save him from the violence of a respectable and influ- 
ential mob, who sought to destroy him for preaching the abomi- 
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nable and dangerous doctiine that all men arc created equal, 
and that all oppression is odious in the sight of God. Hail 
Columbia ! Cheeis for the Autocrat of Russia and the Sultan of 
Turkey ! Reader, let this inscnption remain until the last slave 
in this despotic land shall be loosed from his fetteis.” 

R386. William Ellery Channing defends the Abolitionists. — 
These persecutions of the Abolitionists raised up for them 
friends and defenders, as is usually the case in persecutions. 
When Birney was attacked m Cincinnati, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a noted minister in New lyiTgland, and afterward one of 
the ablest writers in the antislavery cause, spoke out in defense 
of free speech? Channing stood for many antislavery men who 
were not originally Abolitionists, and be thought Garrison and 
his followers were immoderate and extreme in their demands. 

Channing, like most Northern men, regarded slavery as “the 
calamity, not the crime of the South ” ; he believed the whole 
nation was responsible for the wrong, since New England slave 
dealers had carried and sold slaves to the South. Channing 
said that the whole nation should aid the Southern people in 
getting rid of their burden. He would sell the public lands and 
pay masters for their slaves, as Great Britain had paid one 
hundred million dollars to buy the slaves and to secure eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies, in 1833 . 

But when Channing saw the violent outrages heaped upon 
the Abolitionists he felt that the most sacred rights of freemen 
were being assailed and that in standing up stoutly for their 
liberty to think, and to speak, and to publish their thoughts, 
the brave antislavery men had won for themselves everlasting 
honor among the defenders of American liberty. 

387. Wendell Phillips the Abolition Orator. — The Garrison 
mob and the death of Lovejoy led Wendell Phillips, the greatest 
orator of his time, to give his talents to the cause of abolition. 
Phillips, like Channing, was highly educated, and his stirring 
addresses, like Channing’s essays, did much to arouse people 
to oppose slavery. 

In spite of all opposition the Abolitioniists rapidly increased in 
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nnmbcri By 1837 Biey had fifteen hundred s ocieties with one 
hunched and fflATThousand members, and they were 

. . .1 , r , r,,. Growth 

growing at the rate ol one society a clay. They were ot abou- 
establishing able newspapeis, ancl their agents woiked 
with great zeal. 

But m 1839-1840 there was a split in the abolition ranks. One 
group may be called the *' Garrisonians,’ ’ the other the “Li berty 
Party men ” Garrison le^Tie’ finst group, who 
weie The extreme Abolitionists They did not believe nsomans.” 
in voting, or in holding office, or m electing men to office, as a 
means of fighting slavery. They proposed to oppose slavery 
meiely by moral weapons, and there weie many other moral 
icforras that most of them’ v/^ic interested m. They denounced 
• the Constitution They said, “ No union with slaveholders.’’ 

388 . The Liberty Party. — The “ Liberty Paity men ” belieyecl 
in voting, organizing a political paity, and nominating caiidii^tes 
for President and Vice President. They believed the 
Union ought to be pieservcd. They thought the fugh erty Party 
tive slave clause of the Constitution was null and void their pnn- 
because It violated the “higher law” of God. With that 
exception they could swear to support the Constitution, which they 
said was an instrument for the defense of liberty not of slaveryc' 
They said antislavery men ought to try to get control of the 
government and use all its power against slavery. They said 
slavery should be only sectional, or local, while freedom should 
be national. Tins party nominated James G. Birney for Presi- 
dent in 1840, and polle d sevpai JfficmftamdVc?te~s~ SoTEFabolition 
questio n could not be kept out of pnb' tics ~ 

^389 The South tried to exclude Abolition Papers from the 
Mails — Nor could the abolition struggle be kept out of Con- 
gress. As the Abolitionists had had to struggle in the country 
at large for freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, so 
now they had to face the government for freedom of petition 
and the freedom of the mails. At the Charleston (South Caro- 


lina) post office in 1835, ai^islavery papers were taken from 
the mails and burned. The postmaster-general, Amos Kendall, 
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recognized This as unlawful, but he did not condemn the act 
President Jackson suggested to Congress the passage ot a law 
that would prohibit, undei severe penalties, ‘‘the circulation of 
incendiary publications intended to instigate the slaves to insur- 
rection”; and Calhoun proposed a law piohibiting the circulation 
of any papers which any state might deem “incendiary.” 

The Abolitionists denied and resented the charge of President 
Jackson that they were seeking to ai-oiise the slaves to insui- 
lection, and insisted on their light to the use of the mails for 
Ihcir newspapeis Ot couise, postmasters could not be allowed 
to decide what literature was too dangerous to circulate in their 
neighborhoods ; and it was impossible to adopt Calhoun’s plan of 
allowing each state to decide what was “incendiary,” and by 
whom and how far the mails should be used. So the attempt to 
deny to the Abolitionists the ficedom of the mails came to noth- 
ing, except to diaw more public attention to the abolition cause. 

390. Struggle over the Right of Petition. — The Abolitionists 
admitted that Congress had no control over slavery within a 
state, but they felt that Congiess had a right and was in duty 
hound to suppress the slave trade between the states, to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and in the tenitories, and 
wherever Congress had control. They got up petitions to Con- 
gress praying that body to abolish slavery m the 
Di, strict of Columbia. In 1802 the slave laws of 

tried to Maryland had been adopted for the District of 
slavery^ Columbia. As Washington was the national capital, 
District the Abolitionists felt that the whole nation was rc- 
sponsible tor slavery there, and they wanted it abol- 
ished. The slaveholders ' objected to this They 
said slavery should be abolished in the District only on the 
request of the people living there, and after obtaining the con- 
sent of Viiginia and Maryland, and then only after full compen- 
sation to the owners. Emancipation in Washington, it was 
thought, would endanger slavery in the neighboring states. 

391. The Slavery Discussion in ^ongress.-^ Along with these 
petitions some resolutions were presented from the legislature 
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of the state of Veimont, against the annexation of Texas and 
against slavery in the Distiict of Columbia Here was a 
“ sovcieigii slate ” taking part in the petitions, and it would seem 
that Congress could haidly refuse to hear what a state had to 
say The Vermont resolutions were denounced by Senator 
King of Alabama, as a "libel and insult to the South,” and 
Henry A. Wise of Virginia, m a heated speech in the House, 
demanded that Congress pass a resolution disclaiming any 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia Slade of 
Vermont got a chance to reply to Wise, and for two hours he 
made such an antislavery speech as had never been heard before 
on the floors of Congress. He discussed the whole subject of 
slaveiy on its merits, condemning it with great seventy and 
declaring relentless war on slavery in the halls of Congtess. 
Slade's speech aroused hot resentment and anger among Soiith- 
ein members Wise of Virginia called upon his colleagues to 
retire from the hall, and a scene of confusion followed while the 
Southerners seemed preparing to leave in a body. They said 
they would not sit there and hear slavery discussed m such a 
manner. It was evident that Abolitionists and slaveholders 
could not abide togethei and debate peaceably on slavery in the 
same assembly. 

More moderate slaveholders, like Clay, admitted that Con- 
gress had constitutional power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, but they thought it unwise and inex- 
pedient to do so ; it would cause hard feeling, disturb moLrate 
the peace and harmony between the sections, and o“^the\bo- 
enclanger the Union. For this reason Clay and those 
who were ready to compromise and do everything 
they thought was necessary to save the Union sided with' the 
Southerners in their efforts to .suppress abolition petitions. '' They 
weie especially anxious not to have the question discussed at 
all in Congress, as that would enable antislavery petitions, 
speeches, and arguments to be printed and sent all xiie ‘^‘^Gag 
over the country So, for the sake of protecting 
slavery from agitation, a " gag rule ’’ was adopted to shut off the 
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abolition petitions This provided that “all petitions, memorials, 
or papeis relating in any way to slavery shall be laid on the 
table without any further notice,” This was a very foolish 
policy from the standpoint ot those who wished to defend 
slavery. It only raised a new issue, added to the excitement, 
and made more Abolitionists. 

392 . John Quincy Adams defends the Right of Petition. — The 
right peaceably to assemble and petition the government is 
guaranteed ui the Constitution, it was a right older than the 
Constitution itself, and down to this time (1834-1837) Congress 
had always received such petitions, heaid them, and refen ed 
them to the proper committees. Not to receive or hear a peti- 
tion was the same as denying all right to petition. It was the 
denial of this right by the effort to “gag ” the antislavery men 
that aroused John Quincy Adams to enter the antislavery light 
and to become a powerful ally of the Abolitionists. Adams was 
not an Abolitionist, but he was in favor of fiee petition and free 
debate, and for yeats he used all his gieat ability and eloquence 
in opposing the slaveholdeis on this new issue that 
Adams, they had raised. He also opposed slavery extension 

and the annexation of Texas. After retiring from the 
Presidency, Adams was elected in 1831 to the lower house of 
Congress, where he passed the rest of his days, till he died at 
his post of duty in the House m 1848, uttering his famous dying 
words, “This is the last of earth.” 

In these last years of his life, Adams won as great distinction 
as a member of the House of Representatives, championing the 
Adams’s right of petition, as in the greater office that he had 

fight formerly filled. When the “gag rule” was isroposed, 

tSe “gag Adams said, “I hold the resolution, to be a direct 

violation of the Constitution, the rules of this house, 
and the rights of my constituents.” And when a resolution was 
offered denying to Congress the right to interfere with slavery 
in the states, he said he could disprove it if he were allowed five 
minutes of time for debate. He wa^not allowed the five min- 
utes in which to speak, but he continued to offer petitions" day 
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by day and to try to have them heard These petitions weie 
mostly against slavery, but one was m favor of slavery, one was 
foi the dissolution of the Union, and one was for his own expulsion 
flora the House. It matteied not to Adams what the petition 
was for, he would stand for the light of his constituents to have 
it offeied and received When he offered a petition from a 
number of slaves, the representatives from the slave states were 
exasperated beyond nieasiue, and when he finally informed the 
House that the petition was against abolition and in favor of 
slavery, his opponents were still so angry that they attempted 
to expel him for trifling with the House 

Adams kept up the fight for eight years, until the “gag 
policy” was abandoned, 1844. Dining this stiuggle Adams 
stood alone in advocating the .startling doctrine that 
Congress, by the exercise of the war power under the dafms^a 
Constitution, had the constitutional authouty to abolish 
slavery within the states. This doclime was after- abolish 

•' slavery 

ward made use of by Congress and Piesident Lin- 
coln in the Civil Wai The power of emancipation as a war 
measure was based upon the doctrine announced at this time by 
John Quincy Adams.* 


FACTS AND DATES 
1820. The Missouii Cotnjiromise. 

1831 Founding of “Cat Ltbei atori^xili. beginning of Abolition Movement. 
1833. Ameiican Aiitislavery Society Organised. 

1833. Texas declaied her Independence of Mexico. 

1836-1838. Abolition. Petitions denied by Congress. 

1841-1845. Haruson and Tyler’s Administration, 

1842. The Webster- Ashbni ton Treaty 
1844. Invention of Electuc Telegraph 

r See Johnston and Woodburn’s “American Oiations,” Vol, I, pp. 115, 375. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TEXAS, OREGON, AND THE MEXICAN WAR 
The Annexation op Texas 

393 Moses Austin made Settlements in Texas — After the 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, Texas — which may 
be bt icily described as the area between the Sabine and the Rio 
Grande — was in dispute between Spain and the United Stales. 
This dispute was settled in 1819 in the Florida Tieaty, by which 
the United States recognized the Sabine as the western boun- 
dary of Louisiana After that Texas was clearly a part of Mexico 
and not of the United States So when Mexico became inde- 
pendent of Spain in 1821, Texas became a part of the Mexican 
Republic. The United States attenvard tried to buy Texas, but 
Mexico refused to sell {1828-1829) 

In iSig Moses Austin, a Connecticut Yankee, made plans for 
planting an American colony in Texas. In 1821 and 1822 
Austin’s son, Stephen F. Austin, led American settlers into 
Texas, some of them with their slaves. The Mexican govein- 
ment abolished slavery in 1829, but the Texans disregarded this 
law and still continued to hold their slaves Mexico then, m 
1830, attempted to restrict Ameiican migration to Texas, theie 
being by this time about twenty thousand colonists in Texas, 
md.st of them Ameiicans. 

394 . Texas revolts from Mexico. — The Mexican government 
was not satisfactory to the Texans. The Mexican dictator, 
Th« Tex- Santa Anna, had too much power in his own hands. 

In 1835 he changed the constitution of Mexico, depriv- 
ing the Texans of local self-government. The 
Texans felt that their lives and properly were notysuf- 
fidently protected. They diffcied from the Mexicans in race 
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and religion, and Lhe)^ wanted republican, local, state jrovernment 
of their own, such as they had been used to m the Un.tcd States 
In 1835 tliey rose in revolt against Mexico to secure their inde- 
pendence, and in 1836, under the leadeiship of Sam Houston, 
they drew up a constitution lecognizing slavery and claiming as 
the boundary of independent Texas “ to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, thence up that river to its soiucc.” 

The Texans fought bravely for freedom from Mexico At 

the Alamo, a fortified convent in San Antonio, a little band of 

one hundred and eighty-three Texans were besieged 

bv an army of one thousand Mexicans, and it was 

, massacre 

understood that if the Alamo had to be carried bv of 

^ -Alamo 

assault, the garrison would be put to the sword. 

Colonel Tiavis, the Texan commandei, announced that he 
“would never sunendei 01 retreat.” The Mexicans assaulted 
the fori and “ a desperate hand-to-hand struggle followed, and 
all but about a half dozen of the Texans died fighting ” The 
survivors were aii massacrec?, not a man of the gai'uson being 
left alive This was in March, 1836. The Te.xans never forgot 
the Alamo The massacre embittered them against the Mexi- 
cans and made them resolve never again to submit to Mexican 
rule. 

A few weeks later (April 21, 1836) the Texans inflicted upon 
the Mexicans a crushing defeat in the decisive battle of San 
Jacinto Santa Anna, the Mexican leader, was cap- 
tiired, the Mexicans lost sixteen hundred men, more 
than twice the number of the whole Texan army, and 
Texan independence was soon recognized by Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. For nine years 
(1836-184')) Texas was known as the “Lone Star Republic, 
Republic” 

395 Reasons for Opposition to Annexation. — During this 
period the Texans wished to be annexed to the United States; 
and but for the .slavery question, and fear of war with Mexico, 


Te^as would piobably have* been admitted to the Union soon 
aftSr 1836 without opposition. Americans had helped to secure 
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Texan independence by fiiiinshing men, money, and anns ; 
Soutbn*':: headers were determined to have Texas in the Union, 
The Texans were brother Americans; they had a fcitile and 
extensive country , slave property was allowed there , more ter- 
ritory was needed for slave expansion , they claimed it would 
be only reannexation of teriitory that ought never to have been 
given up ; and, most important of all, equality of power in the 
Senate for the slave interest demanded that there should be 
more slave states if “the Southern scale were not to kick the 
beam,” 

These were some of the very reasons why Abolitionists and 
antislavery men so stoutly opposed annexation They felt that se- 
curing more slave teiritory should be prevented at every hazard ; 
that it would strengthen and perpetuate the control of the slave- 
holders over the national government; and that the taking of 
Texas would be an unjust seizure of the territory of a weaker 
nation that would certainly bring on war with Mexico. 

396, Annexation as a Party Issue, 1844 — The question 
came to be the chief political issue in the campaign of 1844 
Under Southern leadership the Democratic party, by reviving 
the " two-thirds rule,” laid aside Van Buren as the party candi- 
date because he had opposed annexation, and took up a com- 
paratively unknown man, James K. Polk of Tennessee, who has 
been called the first “ dark horse ” in American i^olitics , that 
is, one who had not been publicly mentioned for the Presidency 
before the convention nominated him. Polk had come out 
openly for annexation The Democrats went into the campaign 
with the cry, 

“Hun ah foi Polk and annexation, 

Down with Clay and high taxation.” 

The Whigs nominated Clay, and they thought it not possible 
for the unknown, commonplace Polk to be elected over their 
renowned and brilliant leader. But in the midst of 
anucxft- the campaign, Clay, who had been opposed to annexa- 
tion, wrote a letter to saSsfy Southern Whig annexa- 
tionists, in which he said he was not personally opposed to 
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annexation, and that he would be glad to see Texas annexed 
“without di&honoi, without war, with the common consent of the 
Union, and upon just and lair terms” This seemed to make 
Clay’s position uncertain, and to make annexation only a question 
of time and method, which did not satisfy the radical antislavery 
men. Extension of slaveiy was all they saw in the question of 
Texas, and enough of them withdrew their support 
from Clay in New York to give Polk that important 
state and elect him They voted for James G Bir- slavery 
ney, who had again been nominated for Piesident by 
the Abolitionists under the name of the “Libeity Paity.” 

397 Tyler disappoints the Whigs. — Pollc was elected to an- 
nex Texas, but he found the work done before he came into 
office. It had been done during 
the last days of the Tyler admin- 
istration. Tyler, as Vice Presi- 
dent, succeeded to the Presidency 
after Harrison's death, in April, 

1841. He was a Southern states’ 
rights Democrat of the Calhoun 
faction of the party. The Whigs 
put him on their ticket in 1840, 
because he had been opposed to 
Jackson, and as a kind of bid for 
the states’ rights influence. When 
Tyler came into the Presidency, 
in 1841, he offended the Whig 
leaders by his continued use of 
the veto, and especially by his 
veto of the Whig measures, the 
bank and the tariff. His Cabinet 
all lesigned except Webster, who 
remained as Secretary of State to 
complete the Webster- Ashburton Treaty relating to our'nortli- 
eagtern boundary. . 

Tyfer entered heartily into the scheme for annexation. Pic 



JuHN TYLEI!. 


John Tyler was a membei of a dis- 
tinguished Vuginia family, and was 
bom lu 1790. He uas educated at 
William and Mary College, and after 
fiUing various offices became Presi- 
dent upon the death of Piesident 
Harmon. In i86i he was elected a 
member of the Confederate Congiess. 
He died in 1862. 
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Tyler ap- 
points Cal- 
noun Sec- 
retary of 
State to 
bring about 
annexa- 
tion. 


Calhoun 
brings slav- 
ery under 
national 
protection 
by his 
policy of 
annexa- 
tion. 


made Calhoun Secretary of State for this purpose. Calhoun 
was the oiiginal author of annexation, and no one did 
more than he to biing it about. He had spoken in 
favor of it as early as 1836, only a month after the 
battle of San Jacinto Great Britain wished to see 
slavery abolished in Texas, as well as throughout the 
rest of the world, and she tried to induce Mexico to 
recognize Texan independence on condition that Texas would 
abolish slavery. Calhoun said this was a malter of “ deep 
concern” to the United States, and that for the sake of our 
peace and security Ameiica could no longer postpone 
annexation Calhoun thought Texas would soon be- 
come a free country unless it were annexed to the 
United States, and he believed that if Texas con- 
tinued independent without slavery, slavery could not 
be long continued in the Southern states By his 
policy in the State Department, Calhoun was now 
using all the power and influence of the national government to 
keep Texas a slave state and to biing it into the Union as a 
means of strengthening and sustaining slavery in the South. 

This “ nationalizing ” of slavery m order to protect it was of 
great importance and influence in arousing Abolitionist opposi- 
tion in the North, and in subsequently dividing the states and 
political parties sectionally on the issue of slavery. 

398. Annexation by Treaty fails, but a Joint Resolution suc- 
ceeds. — Calhoun negotiated a treaty with Texas providing for 
its admission into the Union, but this was rejected by the Sen- 
ate (April, 1844). Tyler and the friends of Texas then waited 
until after the election of Polk, which they interpreted as an 
order from the people in favor of annexation. A joint resolu- 
tion was then passed through Congress (March i, 1845) provid- 
ing for the admission of Texas. A treaty must be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, and it was evident that annexa- 
tion could not be brought about in that way. So the annexa- 
tionists resorted to the plan of 3oint,4;esolution — a way by which 
territory had never been annexed before, ' " 
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399 . Final Conditions of Annexation. — Texas accepted the 
plan and was finally made a slate, ui December, 1845 — the 
last slave stale that ever came into Ihc Union The icsolutioii 
admitting Texa.s piovidecl that, with the consent of Texas, four 
other states might be made out of that state (it was expected 
that all would be slave states), except that slavery .should be pro- 
hibited 111 any new state north of 36° 30'. Thus the Missouri 
line and the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
toiies were again recognized 


The Oregon Question 

400 . Americans and British claimed Oregon. — The Oregon 
country was the region on the Pacific coast west of the Rocky 
Mountains fiom the noith boundaty of California to the south 
boundaiy of Alaska, from latitude 42“ to 54“ 40'. In the early 
pait of the nineteenth century four nation.? claimed lights in 
this region, — Spain, Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States The Americans secured Spam’s rights in 1819, and 
Russia retiied as a claimant m 1824 and 1825. In treaties 
with Great Britain and the United States, Russia recognized 
54° 40' as the south boundary of Alaska A long dispute over 
Oregon continued between Great Britain and the United States. 
The American claim rested on the discovery of the Columbia by 
Captain Giay in 1792; on the Louisiana P urchase, in 1 803 : on 
the Lewis and Claik expedition in 1804-1805 , on the settlement 
of Astoria in 1811 , and on the Fioiida treaty with Spain in 
1819, when Spain surrendered her claims in favor of the United 
States 

Great Britain based her claims on (i) the early voyages of 
Dtake ; (2) the third voyage of Captain Cook in 1778, 
who examined the coast above 44° ; (3) the survey of claims to 
this coast by Vancouver in 1792 and 1793; and (4) 
the tr ading post s and interests of t he Hud son Bay^Cornpatiy. 

401 . America and GreaF'^ntain agree on Joint Occupancy, 
181^-^ In 1818 the two countries agreed by treaty to joint 
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occiqiancy of the country ; that is, the final settlement of the 
claims was to he postponed, while the citizens of both countiies 
were to be allowed to settle there. This aii-angcment was to last 
ten years, and before it expired the agreement was renewed in 
1827, to continue until one of the countries desired to end it, 
which it could do by giving one year's notice to the other, 



In the thirties American trading companies, missionaries, and 

settlers went to Oregon, and a sentiment arose in the United 

The Uruted States in favor of giving notice to Great Britain that 

States de- the joint occupation should cease. It was asserted in 
si**cs tlis ^ * 

whole of Congress and in the press that the claim of the United 
Oregon. States was good to the whole of Oregon and that our 
authority should be extended over all of it. This would have 
shut British America out from the Pacific Ocean, and Great 
Britain would probably have gone to war before giving up all 
her claims on the coast. A warliljjp spirit arose in America and 
the cries, "All of Oregon or none,” "Fifty-four forty of fight,” 
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were heard in the campaign of 1844, and the “ leoccupation of 
Oregon” was demanded in the Demociatic platform President 
Polk, in his inaugural addi ess (1845), spoke of “our domain 
extending from ocean to ocean,” and he asserted (using the 
language of his party platform) that “our title to the Oregon 
country was clear and unquestionable.” Some leaders in Con- 
gress said that this was “meie buncombe and claptrap ” in Polk, 
and that he did not intend to do anything against England. 
The Plouse of Representatives, in March, 1846, passed a joint 
resolution to give the one year’s notice for terminating the joint 
occupancy in Oregon, and it looked as if our country would be 
involved in war with two countries at once 
403 The Oregon Dispute is settled Peaceably — Foi Innately, 
better counsels prevailed, and a peaceful settlement was reached. 
Our title to Oiegon was not “clear and unquestionable,” as 
Polk asserted. The claim of neither countiy was incontestable, 
though we think ours was the better. Neither side wished to 
continue the joint occupancy ; neither country wished to go to 
war to settle the dispute, neither would give up all to the other. 
So a compromise was the only way to settle the question. After 
our notice for ending the joint occupation had been given, the 
British minister offered a treaty extending the 49th parallel 
(which was our n orthern boundary to the Roc kiesl from the 
mountains to the coas t, following the Strait of luan de Fuca to 
the ocean Po lk submitted~TEis'offCT to the Senate ancT^sked 
its “advice and consent” about acceptmg~tITe~Sffer, The Sen- 
ate advised the President to accept this boundary, and on Au- 
gust S, 1846, the Oregon treaty was made on this basis. VVe thus 
wisely avoided war with Great Britain. 
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The Mexican War 


1846-1848 

304 . Annexation causes Mexico to break off Friendly Rela- 
tions with the United States. — When we annexed Texas, we 

annexed her quarrel 
with Mexico Mexico 
had not given up her 
claim to Texas, and 
.she had let it be 
undei stood that an- 
nexation would be 
considered a cause 
of war. Accordingly, 
when -the annexation 
resolution passed 
Congress, the Mexi- 
can minister at Wash- 
ington protested, de- 
manded his passports, 
and thus diplomatic 
lelatioiis between the 
two governments were 
severed. 

Such an interna- 
tional situation makes 
it moie difficult to avoid war. The Rio Grande was claimed 
by Texas as her western boundary. The old terri- 
torial Texas of rSoo, which Spain ceded to France 
and which, as we claimed, France ceded to the 
United States in 1803, had reached to the Rio 
Grande ; but the Mexican state of Texas was bounded 
by the Nueces ; and penton pronounced the Texan claim, from 
the mouth to the source of the Rio Grande, “a lobbery of, Mex- 
ico.” It was an extravagant claim, and Mexico would not listen 



Texas 
makes an 
extrava- 
gant claim 
to terri- 
tory. 
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to it. Our resolution annexing Texas left it open for negotia.- 
tion. But Polk held that what we had annexed as Texas was 
what Texas claimed to be, and he proceeded on that policy. 

404 President Polk brought on the War — There were other 
differences between the two countiies. Polk had designs on 
California, which, for the sake of 
a commercial port on the Pacific, 
he wished to obtain, by pui chase 
if possible, by revolt if necessary 
He attempted to renew negotia- 
tions, and he sent Mr. Slidell to 
Mexico to discuss this and the 
matters in dispute , but Mexico 
refused to receive Slidell, and 
President Polk thus had a ground 
for claiming that he had tried to 
keep the peace Mexico had been 
very slow in paying claims for 
damages to American citizens. 

But in spite of these matters war 
might have been avoided but for 
the Texan territorial claim. Polk, 
acting pn_this claim, assumed au- 
thority over the disputed territory 
between the N ueces and the Rio Grande. When Mexico refused 
to receive our envoy, and, as Polk claimed, threatened Texas with 
a new Mexican invasion, the President ordered General Taylor 
with about four thousand men to advance from Corpus^ Chiisti 
on the Nueces to the Rio Grande, to “piotect the Texan, 
frontier ” The Mexicans attacked a scouting party of this 
small army in the disputed territory, and when Taylor’s dis- 
patch announcing this reached Washington, Polk sent a special 
message to Congiess (May 12, 1846), in which he said That 
“ Mexico h as passed the boundary of the United States , has 
invad ecl'our terri toiw and shed)\American blood upon American 
soil, and war exists, notwithstanding alTlTur^oits' to avoid it, 


jAiMi'-, K Polk. 

Mr Polk w,i5 burn in North Caro- 
lina ill 1795 Ke was giaduated 
from the Univeisity of North Caro- 
lina, was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and governor of 
Tennessee. He served one term 
as President, and died in 1S49 
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by Ibe act ol Mexico heiself.” Congress adopted this view 
without inquiring into its Uuth, and declaring that “war exists 
by the act of the republic of Mexico,” voted money for sup- 
plies and piovided foi fifty thousand vohinteeis. Calhoun in 
the South and the Whigs in the Noith, especially the New 
Englanders and the antislavery men, strongly opposed the 
war, and dcnouuccd Polk’s order and his aggressive policy that 
brought it on 

405, Ameiicans were criticised for the Mexican War. — Thus, 
wc see, our wai with Mexico over Texas began the same yeai 
( 1 S 46 ) that the long dispute with Great Britain over Oregon came 
peacefully to an end. It is often asserted that our government 
was x'eady to come to a compromise agi cement with Gieat 
Britain, a stiong nation, while it drew the sword and asserted 
by violence and aggression the whole of its claim against 
Mexico, a weak nation. It is said that we backed down in fear 
of the strong and acted the part of the wolf against the lamb 
toward weaker Mexico, coveting our neighbor’s territory. Polk 
and his p arty weie accused o{.f.oi-cipg iha ^war wit h Mex ico in 
order to conquer California and New Mexico, which they could 
not geCby diplomacy 

While we think oui government was to blame for not avoid- 
ing war with Mexico, the insinuation against it of injustice and 


Wbs our 
govern- 
ment to 
blame for 
the Mexi- 
can War ? 


cowardice is not altogether justified. Whether Presi- 
dent Polk was right or wrong in giving the Older 
which brought on the Mexican War hinges altogether 
on the ownership of the strip between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande At best our claim was a very 


doubtful one, and there could be no glory or honor In a war for 


such a claim. But Polk’s view was that this strip belonged to the 
United States and that he wa.s only defending American terri- 


tory, as he was in duty and honor bound to do On the other 
hand, if the Mexican claim to this strip were valid, Polk exceeded 
his constitutional authority and he began a wrongful and an 
offensive war without the consatit of Congress. It was just 
such a dispute as should have been settled by arbitration and 
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tiealy, and oar countiy would now wish to settle such a dispute 
peacefully in that way But Polk was not entirely icsponsihle, 
because Congress had already recognized the country beyond 
the Nueces as American territory by including it within the 
revenue system and the Senate had ratified the appointment of a 
revenue officer. So Congress could haidly do less than sup- 
port the President. 



406 . General Taylor wins Victories. — The Mexican War was 
soon ended It lasted less than two years, from May, 1846, to 
February, 1S48, and it was an unbroken series of victories for 
the Americans. Our armies under able commandeis, Scott and 
Taylor, showed courage and good fighting qualities, though 
not much honor or glory could be derived in fighting for such 
a cause. 

General Taylor beat the Mexicans at Palo Alto (May 8 , • 
1846), and the next day again at Resaca de la Palma Pie then 
crossed the Rio Grande and took possession of Mataraoras. 
PI ere he rested, awaiting reenforcements, till August, then 
pushed westward into Mexico, attacking the fortified town of 
Monterey The Americans stormed the walls of Monterey, and 
the Mexicans fell back to the houses, which they used as little 
forts’ "For three days a desperate fight was earned on from 
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street to street before the town was surrendered (Septembci 24 , 
1846). After a six weeks’ armistice for an attempt at negotia- 
tion, Taylor moved on to Saltillo and then to Buena Vista 
Here he was called on to send ten thousand of his men to 
General Scott, who had been sent to Mexico in chief command 
to carry out another plan of invasion Taylor was left with 
only five thousand men 

Santa Anna, knowing Taylor’s weakened condition, thought 
to overwhelm him with an aimy of twenty thousand men and 
undo all that Taylor had done. He told Taylor he must sur- 
render 01 be cut to pieces. Taylor chose his ground and against 
gieat odds totally defeated Santa Anna in the decisive battle 
of Buena Vista, February 23, 1846, and the American possession 
of northeastern Mexico was secure. Taylor complained that 
politics at Washington was interfering with his plans, and leav- 
ing General Wool in command he returned to Louisiana. The 
" Hero of Buena Vista,” or “Old Rough and Ready,” as Taylor 
was called by his soldiers, was beginning to be thought of by 
the Whigs as a good candidate to beat the Democrats in the 
next Presidential election. 

407 , Scott captures the City of Mexico, September 14, 1847. — 
After capturing Vera Cruz (March, 1847), Geneial Scott began 
a march of two hundred miles for the Mexican capital over the 
route that Cortez had taken more than three hundred years 
before. He stormed Cerro Gordo (April 18, 1847), reached 
Puebla, May 15, where he stayed till August 7 awaiting peace 
negotiations, when he again pushed forward and, by August 10, 
came within view of the City of Mexico. Then followed the 
victories of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, and finally 
the storming of Chapultepec, and then Scott marched his 
triumphant army into the City of Mexico, September 14 , 1847. 

408 . Conquest of California and New Mexico. While the 
victories of Scott and Taylor were in progress, General Kearney 
(June, 1846) marched from the Missouri by the Santa Fd trail 
and conquer^ Santa Fd and Slew Mexico Leaving an 
American civil governor at Santa F6, Kearney then prdceeded 
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wc.stwaid to take possession ol Califoiina. Rut that countiy 
had alicady been conquered by Gencial John C Kicmont and 
Commodores Sloat and Stockton and thiee or four bundled 
Amencan settlers. The vast regions we&twaid from Te.\a.s to 
the Pacific Ocean were now in the possession of the Americans. 

The Mexicans, with their ainues helpless, their government 
bioken up, their capital in the hands of the enemy, were com- 
pelled to submit There were some in Congress and 
m the Cabinet who wished to take possession of all of Mexi- 

^ cans give 

Mexico, but Polk said he was not prepared to go to 
that extent He said he “had been falsely chaiged 
with bringing on the war for the conquest of Mexico,” but that 
that was not his puipose 

409 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. — On February 2, 1848, 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed Mr. Trist was 
the Ameiican commissioner of President Polk It was agreed 
that the United States should pay fifteen million dollais to 
Mexico and three million dollars more to American citizens who 
had claims against Mexico Me.xico gave up to the United 
States all territory north of the Rio Grande and Gila rivers, 
coniprising all that Texas claimed to be, and New Mexico, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of Colorado and 
Wyoming, The war had cost about one hundred million dol- 
lars and thirteen thousand lives.^/ 

FACTS AND DATES 

1845. Annexalion of Texas to the United States 

1845- 1849 Polk’s Administration. 

1846- 1848 Mexican War 

1846 (May 13). Wai with Me.xico declaied to exist. 

1846. Oiegon Treaty with Gicat Britain 

184G The Sewing Machine invented. 

1847 (Sept 14). City of Mexico taken by Americans 

1848 (Feb 3), Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

1 In 1833 the Gadsden Purchase added the strip south of the Gila River. The atea 
of tlusVaS' forty-five thousand square miles, and the price ten million dollars. 
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THE COMPROMISES OF 1850 

410 . The Slavery Question soon comes to the Front in the 
Mexican War. — The Mexican War had hardly begun before the 
slavery question came to the front, Pie&ulcnt Polk asked for 
money to buy territory from Mexico when the time .should come 
to make a treaty. Bills were ofletcd m Congress for this pur- 
jiase, in August, 1846, and m Januaiy, 1847 The la.st was the 
" Three Million Bill.” David Wilmot. a Democrat from Penn- 
sylvania, offered an amendment to these bills, providing that 
slavery should not exist in any territory to be obtained from 
Me.xico 

This was the famous Wilmot Proviso. It came to be used as 
a general term for opposition to the extension of slavery. Its 
principle was the prohibition of slavery in the tena- 
nt Pro- tones by the national government This afterward 
SbV'siaw” became the underlying principle of the Republican 
tCTntones* party and the issue on which Abraham Lincoln was 
elected to the Picsidency, All those who believed in 
the Wilmot Proviso were against slavery extension, and they 
believed that this extension ought to be prevented by the nation. 
The proviso passed the House but was defeated' in the Senate. 
It then became the chief subject of political discussion in the 
cauntry for the next four years (1846-1850). 

This proposal to keep slavery out of the new terri- 
ttireat°n* Dorics offended the Soutln The Virginia legislature 
to secede said it was ” an outrage that ought to be resisted at 

oa account i ’ ^ ^ . . 

of tiie.SvU' all hazards. Many Soiitnern men said it would lead 
viso. to disunion, and they threatened to secede if it were 
adopted. On the othef hand, many Northern legisla- 
tures spoke out in favor of it. 
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411 . The Election of 1848 — Slaveiy m the Icnitones became 
the principal subject ol discussion ni the campaign and election 
ot 1848 111 that year the Deniociats nominated 

Lewis Cass of Michigan foi- President and William p*p. 

0 . Butler of Kentucky tor Vice President. The uUr sover- 

1 • 1 1 1 eignty. 

party was divided on the slavery question Northern 

antislavcry Democrats wished the party to adopt the Wilmot 

Proviso as one of its principles , Southern Democrats opposed 

this, and the paity platform avoided the question altogethei. 

However, the party candidate for President, GeneialCass, wrote 

a letter in which he spoke against the Wilmot Proviso and 

favored the principle of “popular sovereignty,” This would 

leave the settlers in the tenitoiics to say for themselves 

whether they would have slavery. This did not sat- 

isfy the antislavery Demociats, and many of them, biuners.'' 

called “Barnburners,” — because they were like the Dutch 

faimer who burned his barn to get rid of the rats — were ready 

to destroy their party to get rid of slavery. 

The Whigs were also divided. They nominated Genet al 
Taylor, the “Hero of Buena Vista,” for Piesident and Millaid 
Fillmore of New York, for Vice President. Taylor 
was a slaveholder, and it was not certain that he was D^moorSs 
a Whig. The Whigs refused to adopt the Wilmot on sjavel-y? 
Proviso as one of their principles The Southein 
Whigs were opposed to it, while the great body of the Northern 
Whigs were very much in favor of it So the party was afiaid 
to adopt any platform at all The radical antislavery men, 
called the “Conscience Whigs,” were dissatisfied with this, and 
they bolted from the party and united with the “ Bai nburper 
Democrats ” in a new party. This was the "Free Soil party.” 
This new party held a national convention at Buffalo 
in August, 1848, and nominated Martin Van Buren of 
New York for President and Charles Francis Adams against 
of Massachusetts, son of John Quincy Adams, for 
Vice President. The Free^Soileis did not propose to disturb 
slavery in the stales where it e.xistcd ; but they would consent 
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to no more concessions or compromises, and they insisted that 
Congress should prevent the extension ol slavery into the teni- 
tories and that the national government must free itself from all 
responsibility for slavery wherever it had the power. " We in- 
sciibe upon our banner,” they said, “Free Soil, Fiee Speech, 
Free Labor, and Free Men, and under it we will fight on and 
fight ever until a triumphant victory shall reward our exertions.” 

The old “Libeity Party” had nominated John P. Hale of 
New Planipshire for President, but he now withdrew, and he 
and his followers supported Van Buren and Adams The Free 
Soilers polled two hundred and ninetydwo thousand votes in this 
election. More than one third of these (one bundled and twenty 
thousand) were in New York, where so many Democrats fol- 
lowed Van Buren that General Taylor was able to carry that 
state and win the election. The South stood by Taylor and most 
of the antislavery Whigs of the Noith who believed in the 
principle of the Wihnot Pioviso voted for him too, in the hope, 
that the Whig party would still become an antislavei'y 2iaity. ‘ 

412 The Conquest of California and Gold Discovery bring up 
a New Question. — Gold was discovered on the Sacramento River 
(January 19, 1848) a few days before peace was declared with 
M exico. This was an event of the greatest importance. It meant 
more wealth, more money, rising prices, great demand for labor, 
and piosperous time,s Excitement arose, and the “gold fever” 
raged among all classes of people. Ordinary occupations were 
abandoned in California. Farmers, clerks, carpenters, masons, 
mill hands, rushed to the diggings ” to get rich quick by finding 
gold. Even soldiers and sailors desertecl their posts, and ships 
were abandoned by their crews before their cargoes were un- 
loaded From all parts of the world the gold seekers, “the 
forty-niners," came Rocking to the gold fields, over the plains, 
across the isthmus, around the Horn. In an incredibly short 
time, —"by the summer of 1849, — California contained nearly 
one hundred thousand people, and San Francisco had sprung 
from a little hamlet to be a city fif twenty thousand. ^These 
“forty-niners” were mostly Americans, but there were all sorts 
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and conditions oi men among them from all over the woild. For 
a while then only goveinment was that of vigilance committees 
and lynch law. But it did not take the people long to organize 
themselves in an oideily way into a state. In Scptembei, 1849, 
undei the guidance of Gencial Riley, the military governor, a 
convention of delegates met, formed a state constitution exclud- 
ing slavery, and befoie the new year (1850) they were applying 
for admission into the Union 



A Train or “Tkaikil Sciioons-rs." 

Before the railroad was built, and even after its introduction, many set- 
tieis were cained into the western country m these wagons T or pro- 
tection against the Indians the emigrants usually travelled m large parties. 

This ii ritated the South. They saw that the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free state would break the balance of power in the Sen- 
ate, Iowa’s admission in 1S46 had offset that of Texas 
in 1845, and Wisconsin in 1847 had balanced Florida 
(1845). There was no other slave state ready to come 
in. and there was no prospect of any The Southerners con- 
tehde'd that California was not ready for statehood ; that it 
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should be organized into a territoiy in the usual way, and when 
Congress thought California was ready for statehood its people 
could then decide about slavery The antislavery men, of,,^ 
course, wanted to admit California immediately as a free state. 

413 . Questions in Dispute. — There were now seveial subjects 
of dispute between the North and the South : i The admission 
of California. 2. Slavery in the Mexican cessions 3 Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. (The Abolitionists were still urging 
Congress to abolish slavery in the capital.) 4 The return of 
fugitive slaves The Southerners were complaining that owing 
to the work of the Abolitionists and the “ pcisonal liberty laws ” 
of the Not them states, they could not recover their runaway 
slaves. 5. The interstate slave trade 6 The boundary of 
Texas, Texas claimed a large part of New Mexico, and the 
question was whether the United States would recognize this 
claim. 

The most difficult of these questions was slavery in the teiri- 
tories. This question kept coming up in American politics for 
more than a generation. It had been settled by compromise in 
1820 for all the territory the United States then owned. The 
Mexican War had added eight hundred thousand square miles of 
new territory to the national domain. The Wilmot Proviso pro- 
posed to exclude slavery fiom all this territory. Some 
said the Missouri line, 36° 30', ought to be extended 
to the Pacific, preventing slavery north of that line, 
permitting it south of that Une. President Polk 
favored this plan. This would have divided the tend- 

> C 

tory and would probably have satisfied the majority 
in the South. 

The more aggressive Southern men, led by Calhoun, said that 

slavery should be protected in all the territories by national 

power. They said the territories were the property, 

Southern , not of the nation as a whole, but of .the states united 
view. , ' 

m a partnership. It would be unjust and unequal to 
allow a portion of the partners (the states) oiitiiumbering another 
portion to put them out from this common property. The citilien 


Ways pro- 
posed for 
settling 
the ques- 
tion of 
slavery in 
the tern- 
tones. 
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of Alabama should be allowed Lo emif;ra1.c to the territoiics 
with his property (slaves) and be protected there just the same 
as the citizen of Ohio with Jus property, hoiscs and cattle. 
Therefore, whatever any slate rccojJiiized as property must be 
protected by the national governinetit as propeity m the terri- 
tories, This is what Calhoun called equal rights in the tenito- 
ries Unless this were gained the advocates of slavery claimed 
that the South would be excluded trom the common tenitory 
which had been won by the blood and treasure of all Webster 
reminded them that Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had been settled 
chiefly by Southern people who had come into these new states 
and territories with the same rights as the people had who came 
from other states , the only difference was they could not bung 
their local law with them, which allowed them to hold slaves. 
But the radical Southern leaders now insisted that laws protect- 
ing slavery should be adopted and enforced in the teiritones by 
the whole nation. They wanted slaves to be recognized and 
protected as property by national law 

The antislavery men of the North objected to this, and said 
that slavery should be excluded from the territoiies by national 
law They wanted the Wilraot Proviso adopted. They 
said that slaves were not propeity, except by the slavery 
local laws of the slave states , that outside of those 
states the common, national laws regaided the slaves 2 .sj>ersons, 
not as property ; and that the nation should stand for freedom 
wherever it had control. They asserted that it was the right 
and duty of Congress to prevent the spread of slavery, and to 
see to it that there should be no more slave teiritories and no 
more slave states. 

Others favored a middle ground, a compromise. They said 
Congress should have nothing to do with slavery m the terri- 
tories, should neither protect it nor exclude it, but leave the 
people of the territories to settle the matter for themselves 

414;. Taylor becomes President — Such was the situation in 
the Tail of 1849, the year G^neial Taylor was inaugurated as 
President. Taylor was a plain, straightforward, honest Southcim 
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man, He was a soldier, not a polilician, and though a slave- 
holder he was not a slavery extensionist. He was pleased to see 

„ , . Calilornia leady for statehood, and he favoied the 
Taylor’s ■' , . j,. , 

plan for the same plan for the other terntories He said Con- 

Temtones. gj-ggg stiould leave the matter of slavery alone, and 

the people of the territories should foira state governments 

under the diiection of the military governor, and apply for ad- 



GliNERAl, Z.4CHASY TaYXOR. 


“ Old Rough and Ready," the " Hero 
of Buena twelfth Presiilent of 

the United States, was born m Vii- 
ginia Sept 24, 1784, died July 9, 
1850. He became a lieutenant in the 
army m iSoS; fought m the War of 
1812, in the BUck Hawk War, 1832, 
in the Seminole Wai, 1835-1S36; 
rvas nominated and elected to the 
Presidency by the Whigs 111 1848. 
He was an honest, straightforward 
man, without much education and 
with no pohticnl training. He was a 
patriot rather than apaitisan. He said 
that if he weie oliicted President he 
" VC ould not be the President of a party, 
but the President of the whole people " 


mission to the Union. This would 
have brought them in as fiee 
states, but Taylor was ready lor 
that, as he did not wish to impose 
slaveiy where it was not wanted, 

415 Clay, “ the Great Paciflea- 
tor," proposes a Plan of Settlement. 
— Henry Clay now came forwaid 
with a plan of compiomise. He 
believed the Union was in danger 
and that the Union was essential 
to the happiness and safety of 
the people. He wished to secure 
permanent peace between the two 
sections, and he called upon the 
North and the South to be pa- 
tient with one another and each 
to yield a portion of its claims. 
As a basis of agreement he pro- 
posed : — 

I. To admit California as a 
free state. 

2 To organize the other terri- 
tories ai^uired from Mexico with- 
out the Wilmot Proviso. 


3. To pass a stronger fugitive slave law. 

4. To pay Texas for her claim to New Mexico. 


5. To abolish the slave trade (rfot slavery) in the District of 
CoUirabia. - ' ' 
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6. To dedcire Lhat Coagress had no power to mterfeie with 
the interstate slave trade 

7. To declare that it was not expedient to abolish slavery m 
the Distiict ot Columbia 

Clay made-an_eaiJie&t^ppe£U_for DeaC6.and_compj-o raise, for 
“ke'eping^.the Unran together in one family in. harmony and 
concord,” thatjhe^^gaping. wounds _of the country might he 
healed.” He .spoke many, times uiging„the adoption of this 
corapronnse. 

416 Calhoun speaks for the South. — Calhoun spoke for the 
slaveholders of the Soutli_^ The shadow of death now rested 
bn“this great man. He was too weak to walk alone to the 
Senate chamber, and he had to sit m his chair while his speech 
was read for him by Senator Mason of Viiginia He listened 
in .silence to his own last warning to the North, Ins last appeal 
for what he considered justice to hi.s beloved South He 
demanded that the Noith should concede to the South “ equal 
rights ” in the terriloiies, return the fugitive .slaves, and cease 
entirely and forever to agitate the slaveiy question He said 
the crisis had been brought about by destroying the equilibrium 
between the sections, and to save the Union it was necessary to 
restore the equilibrium. Calhoun wished sincerely to save the 
Union, but he loolced upon the Union as a union of section.s, a 
Southern section and a Northern section, the one slave, the other 
free. He saw that the South had ceased to be equal to the North 
in population and wealth, but he wished it forever to remain equal 
m political power. He insisted on this “political equality ” of 
the South as one of the conditions of the Union. If this were 
not secured he saw the time would soon come when the South 
would have to choose between the Union and slavery, and he 
advised the South to stand by slavery. 

417 . Webster speaks for Compromise. — Webster followed 
Calhoun in his famous “Seventh of March Speech ” He spoke 
for the Union, but he did hot ’say much against slavery. He 
blamed the Abolitionists of tl?e North more than the slaveholders 
of fhe South for the sectional strife of the country. He said 
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the South had more to complain of than the North, and that the 
Abolitionists had done nothing but harm, Webster had always 
been op^posed to the extension of slavery, but now he was will- 
ing to give np the Wilmot Proviso. He said he would not 
needlessly “ reenact a law of Go<i ” He meant that slavery 
would be excluded fiom New Mexico and Aiizona by a law of 
nature, of physical geography; to insist on the Wilmot Proviso 
could accomplish no good and would only irritate and “wound 
the piide” of the South. 

Webster’s speech gieatly disappointed his antislavery 
friends. Whittier, in his poem “ Ichabod,” which he applied to 
Webster, wrote : — 

“ Of all we loved and honored naught 
Save power remains , 

All else IS gone ; fiom those great eyes 
The sou! has Heil 

When faith is lost, when honor dies. 

The man is dead.” 

But it may be said for Webster that he felt the duty of the 
hour was to save the Union, not to oppose slavery. His great 
influence helped to secure the compromise, and it has been said 
that this speech postponed the war for a decade, until the forces 
of the Union were strong enough for its preservation. 

418. Seward speaks for the Antislavery Cause. — It was 
Seward who spoke foi the anlislavery spirit of the North He 
spoke against further concessions and compromises with slavery. 
He opposed the Fugitive Slave Law and favored emancipation in 
the District of Columbia. He said , “ The Constitution devotes 
the public domain to union, justice, and liberty. But there is a 
higher law than the Constitution which devotes it to the same 
noble purpose.” The advocates of slavery condemned this 
" higher law ” doctrine as if Seward had said that the Constitu- 
tion ought to be violated. He meant only that the law of Cod 
and reason, as well as the Constitution, condemned slavery. 

The Comprom ise Measure s are passed, — Attempt ,was 
Anade to pass several rf~USys~^posals in one bill, called the 
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“ Omnibus Bill ” This failed, hut the measures went through 
one by one. The compromise, as finally agreed, brought about 
the following results . — 

1. California was admitted as a fiee state. 

2. New Mexico and Utah were oiganized without the Wil- 
mot Proviso 

3. Texas was paid ten million dollars for her claim to New 
Mexico. 

4. A new fugitive slave law was passed 

5. The slave trade, but not slavery, was abolished in the 
District of Columbia. 

Nothing was done in regaid to the intcistate slave tiadc. 


^ 420 The Country accepts the Compromise — The Abolitionists 
at the North and the slavery expansionists at the South were dis- 


satisfied, but the gieat majonty 
of the country were well pleased 
with the compromise. The peo- 
ple wanted peace on the subject 
of slavery All the forces control- 
ling public opinion — the press, 
political parties, public men, and 
even the pulpit — seemed de- 
termined that this compiomise 
should be a final settlement, that 
there should be no more agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery 
y 421 The Election of 1852. — 
1853 both political parties re- 
solved in favor of the compromise 
measures including the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The Democrats were 
reunited and half of the Free Soil 
voters went back to their old par- 
ties. The Demon atic candidates 



MhI.MU) IlLLVORE. 


Millard Fillmorp, a self-made man, 
was bom in New York in 1800, and 
died ID the same state in 1S74. lie 
had a hard stuiggle to obtain his 
legal education, but while still a 
young man became one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of his state. He had held 
many high oltices before succeeding 
to the I'lesidency on Taylor’s death. 


w^re Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire and William R. King 
of Alabama. The Whigs nominated General Winfield S- Scott 
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of Virginia and William A. Graham of Noith Carolina The 
Free Soilcrs, who still wished to keep up the fight on slavery, 
nominated John P. Hale of New Hampshire and George W. 
Julian of Indiana. Pierce was elected. Scott carried only four 
states, the “rock-iibbed " Whig states, — Mass achu setts, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, and Tennessee. T he Whigs were so badly 
beate n that they never amounted to anything again as a J^ity, 
and some one said thalthe party died of ah attempt to swallow 
the Fugitivyr ^ave Law .”/ 

•; 4!23 The Fugitive Slave Law is opposed in the North — It 
was this Fugitive Slave Law that continued to disturb the peace 
on the subject ot slavery. The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was 
an odious law A negro seized under this law could not have a 
trial by jury ; he could not testify in his own behalf. A com- 
missioner appointed to try him was allowed ten dollars if the 
negro weie proved a slave, but only five dollars if he turned out 
to be a freeman. United States marshals and deputies were 
appointed to execute the act, and any bystander might be called 
upon to assist. Harboring or rescuing a fugitive or preventing 
his arrest was punishable by a fine of one thousand dollars 
and damages to the same amount, or imprisonment for six 
months. 

Public sentiment at the Noith was against .such a law. The 
majority were willing to have it enforced, because it was the 
law and because the South claimed the return of these escaping 
slaves as a constitutional right. But the Northern people did 
not like the law. The capture of slaves fleeing from bondage 
was constantly reminding the people of the Noith of some ot 
the most hateful and barbarous aspects of slavery, The recov- 
ery ot a slave often cost as much as he was worth. It would 
have been better for the South if they had submitted to the 
escape of a few of their smarter slaves, who were determined to 
get out, of bondage, rather than arouse renewed attacks upon 
the whole system of slavery. 

The radical antislavery men wert determined that, law or no 
law, the fugitive slave should not be returned. They rdsi^ed 
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vv 111 every way (.hey could. Personal liberty bills," which 
.1 oeen passed by many Noitheni slates a.s early as 1840, to 

revent fiee negroes from being kidnaped and car- 

^ 01 “Personal 

ried into slavery, were now strengthened in such a liberty 
I way as to obstiiict the Fugitive Slave Act Aboli- ' 

) tion friends of the fugitives helped them on their way. They 
fed the escaping slaves, hid them, and earned them on their road 
toward Canada. These routes became known as the “under- 
ground railroad " 

433 ^''Mrs Stowe stirs the Country by the Story of Uncle 
T6jn.~It was chiefly the Fugitive Slave Lai^that led Mis. 
Hahiet Beecher Stowe to write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life 
Araohg the Lowly ’’ — a stoiy setting foith the evils of slaveiy 
(i 8S3).\ This st'oiy told of the slave Eliza escaping with her 
baby bo^across the nver on the floating ice; of “Old Uncle 
Toln” sold for debt by a kindjnastcr in Kentucky, of hi.s easy 
life with little Eva St Clair in New Orleans , of St. Clair’s un- 
expected death and of Tom’s being sold up the Red River and 
being whipped to death by the ciuel and savage Legrce. The 
story came out week by week in an antislavery newspapei, 7 Vic 
National Era, and afterwifcTs as a book. Thousands of people 
read it. The purpose of Mrs. Stowe was to reveal the actual 
and po ssible e vils..pLth.e„slayje aystem^^nd to arouse opposition 
to it. The book made thousands of Abolitionists, and no histor- 
ical novel ever had a greater influence. 

FACTS AND DATES 

1848. Gold discovered m California, 

1848. Free Soil Patty Oiganized 

1849-1853. Taylor and Fillmoie's Administnition. 

1850 Clay’s Compromise Measures Passed. 

1850. Fugitive Slave Law Passed. 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE REPEaD of the MISSOURI COMPROMISE AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS 


424 , Pierce becomes President and promises the Country Peace^' 

on the Subject of Slavery. — On March 4, 1853, Franklin Pierpd 

became President. He .said he would do all he could to kgep 

peace on the slavery questioyx and 

that the compromises shoyirld not 

be disturbed or the agi^iion re- 

^ newed durip'g his ad- 

tation ia iniiiistraliofi, if he could 

by the le- prevenUit Yet his ad- 

Siissowi**'* ministration was not 

Compro- a year old before the 

nuse. ,, ^ 

country was thrown 
into the greatest excitement over 
slavery by an agitation not to be 
allayed until the question was 
settled by civil war. This was 
caused by the Kausas-Nebraska 
Bill of 1854, which repealed the 
Missoiui Compromise of 1820. 

425 Douglas proposes the Kan- 
sas-hfebraska Bill. — In January, 
1854, Stephen A, Douglas of 
Illinois proposed the “ Kansas- 
Nebiaska Bill," providing a government for the Nebraska coun- 
try| Pie also submitted a long report explaining the measure. 
The bill divided the country into ijvo territories, Kansas on the 
south, Nebraska on the north. It was supposed that Kansas 
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Botn in New Hatnpshite in 1S04, and 
died in the iame stale in 1S69 lie 
was a lawyer and a graduate of Bow- 
diiiH College He was a United 
States .senatm and had served in the 
Mesitan Wav iiefore becoming Presi- 
dent. He was ill sympathy with 
ihe South during the Civil War, 
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would come into the Union as a slave state and Nebraska as a 
free state, and thus each section be treated fairly. 

Douglas maintained that the Compromise of 1850 had 
“ superseded ” the Compromise of 1820 , that the “ old, exploded 
doctrine ” of Congressional prohibition of slavery m the terri- 
toucs had given way to the new principle of non-intervention 
by Congress, the principle of “ popular sovereignty,” 
of leaving the people of the territories to settle the 

^ * 6X9l8.illS 

question of slavery for themselves As Congress in how the 
1850 deemed it wise to refiain from settling the dis- supenedert^ 
pnte over slavery in the territories by adopting the 
great compromise principle which had been so hap- 
pily and universally accepted by the coimtiy, so now, Douglas 
said, he would adopt the same piinciple He took the ground 
that in 1850, when Congress refused to apply the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in oiganizing New Mexico and Utah but left the question 
ot slavery in those territories to the people there. Congress was 
laying down a genera! principle for the oiganization of all future 
teiiitories, and m doing this it virtually repealed the Missouri 
Compromise. 

Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska Act, in harmony with this doc- 
trine, now enacted this repeal into law. Douglas said in his 
bill that " the Act of 1820, being inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention liy Congress with slavery in the territories 
as recognized in the Compromise of 1850, is hereby declared in- 
operative and void , it being thgij,,true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate ste'bty'into any territory 01 state or to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their o-^n 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States ” 

426 . What Motive prompted Douglas ? — It is not known what 
moved Douglas to take this couise. Perhaps he wished to be 
President, and therefore took this means of gaming the favor of 
the South. It may be he sincerely believed that his measure 
would keep down slavery agitation. If he believed this he was 
worfully mistaken, for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill produced the 
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greatest political agitation the country had evei known His 
act and doctime were amazing to the people of the North It 
was a startling surprise even to the men who had taken pait in 
the debates of 1850. Not one of them had ever said or heard 
anything of the kind. They supposed that in 1850 they were 
legislating only for the Mexican cessions. They never dreamed 
they were adopting a measure which opened up the rest of the 
Louisiana tenitory to slavery, from which it had been excluded 
more than thirty yeais before. 

This seemed like a most unjustifiable attack on the pait 
of slavery It seemed that slavery could not be satisfied where 
Slavery is it was, merely to be let alone, but that it was deler- 
aggressive. to have more territory and more power. Since 

1850 there had been movements for the acquisition of Cuba or 
qf more territory in Mexico or Centra! Ameiica, to increase the 
slave power In this very year (1854) the “Ostend Manifesto” 

„ was issued The American ministers to Great Britain, 
The Os- 

tend Man- France, and Spam (Buchanan, Mason, and Sould) 
met together at Ostend in Belgium, to discuss the 
question of Cuba. They issued a mamleslo declaring that the 
United States should offer Spain one hundred million dollars 
for Cuba, but if Spain would not sell, then we should “ wrest it 
from her ” by force. This was the diplomacy of the bully in 
the interest of slavery, a kind of highwayman’s plea that might 
makes right These things aroused the people of the North to 
the feeling that they must unite to resist these aggressions of 
slavery, 

487 . Appeal of the Independent Democrats. — The Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was not passed without gieat opposition. The 
debate was long and bitter. The first call to resistance came in 
the “ Appeal of the Independent Democrats.” This was written 
by Chase and signed by a few antislavery members of Congress 
The appeal accused Douglas of bad faith. “ lf»ii},;s..bilL, shall 
become a law,” it . said , “ the blight of slavery will c^ver the land 
and a fair region consecrated to freedom by*” a“splemn compact 
will be g iven ov er to masters and slaves Take your ifiap, 
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fellow-citizens, we cnlicat you, and see what country it is which 
this bill pioposes to open to slaveiy. It is an area more than 
twelve times as great as that ot Ohio, occupying the very heait 
of the continent, and now foi moie than thirty years legarcled 
by the common consent of the American people as consecrated 
to freedom by law and compact ” 

This “Appeal of the Independent Democrats” had great 
influence in arousing opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Public meetings were held, and protests began to come into 
Congiess from all over the North Douglas was denounced, 
and he said he could travel to his home in Illinois by the light 
of his own burning effigies Douglas was stirred to 


defend his doctiine of “popiilai soveicignly ” This 


Douglas de- 
fends " pop- 
ular sover- ixieant that the people of a Territory should be allowed 
eignty ’ i * ^ 

to legislate for themselves upon all questions, in- 

eluding the question of slavery “ If they wish slavery, they 
have a rig'ht to it. If they do not want it, they will not have it, 
and you should not force it upon them,” said Douglas. 

The* South supported Douglas’s mcasiue. All they asked, 
they said, was to be allowed to carry their slave property with 
The South '‘^^0 *^hc Territories. “Why should any one 

demands the object,” asked one of the Southern senators, “if a 
takeViaves Southern gentleman wishes to take his good old ne- 
into the gro Mammy with him to a new home in the West ? ” 
Wade of Ohio answered that no one objected to that, 
the only objection was to the Southern gentleman’.s taking his 
State law into the Territories, by which he might he allowed to 
sell his good old “ Mammy ” after he got her there. Seward 
expressed the feeling that if slavery were to control 
the Western Territories, America could not much 
fcMtest longer be a land of freedom, On the night before 
the bill was voted on, when it was seen that Southern 
support would lead toils passage, Sewaid exclaipied : 
“ Come on, then, gentlemen of the slave States Since there is 
no escaping your challenge, Taccept it in behalf of the cause of 


Seward 
accepts the 


a contest 
for the 
Tenitorles 
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1. Nortli 
and South 
arrayed 
against 
one anoth- 
er. 


freedom. We will engage in competition for the virgin soil of 
Kansas, and God give the victory to the side which is stronger 
in numbers as it is in right.’’ In spite of all opposition, how- 
ever, t)ie bill became a law in May, 1854. 

Re sult s of t he Ka nsasjSehraska Bill — Judged by its 
consequences, the Kansas-Nebiaska Bill was one of the most 
momentous legislative acts in American history. Its icsults 
were as follows : — , 

I. It opened up again the whole question of slavery in the 
tferritoiies. It arrayed the two sections against one another 
tor the final struggle Su mner said it “set free- 
dom and slavery face to fac e a nd bade them grap- 
ple.’’ People 'Saw that there could be no more 
corhpiomises with slavery. It had to be settled 
whether freedom or slavery should control the 
national policy in the territories 

^ 2. It caused the dissolution of the Whig party. The great 
leaders of the Whigs, Ciay and Webster, had passed away, 
Both died in 1852. Some “ old line Whigs,’’ who had 
no interest in the slavery question, still clung to the 
party, but the great body of the party in the North 
were antislavery men; they were opposed to the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill and were leady to organize a new party 
to resist the extension of slavery. Many of the Southern Whigs 
went with the Democrats in favor of slavery. Others joined the 
“Know-Nothings,” or Amencans (§ 433), or were afterward 
Constitutional Union men, following Bell of Tennessee. 

It caused the division of the Democratic party in the 
North. Many Northern Democrats had voted in Congress 
against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. These joined 
lemociatio antislavery Whigs, and together they were 

called the “ Anti-NebrasRa men.” They began to 
organize, and in the Congressional elections of 1854 a 
majority of the newly elected Congressmen were against the 
Democrats. Nearly every Northern man who had vojed- for 
Douglas’s bill was defeated. 


2. The 
Whig par- 
ties dis- 
appear. 


party is 
divided. 
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^4 It led to the organization of the Republican palty. This 
‘‘new party was the diiect outcome ol the Kaubas-Nehiaska Act 
The party was made up of thiee elements: (i) The 
antislavery Whigs, ( 2 ) the Aali-Nebiaska Democrats, new Re- 
(3) The Flee Soilers These classes now all united party 
in a common cause on a common principle; No 
further extension of slavery 

As an immediate result of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, a 
'druggie began between the free-state men and the slave-state 
men for the control of Kansas The race foi the 
territory began as soon as the bill became a law 5 Slave 
This soon led to civil war in the teriitory Whether fie® states 
Kansas became a slave or a free state was now to strug^ta 
depend upon its first settlers Slave Missoiui was 
near at hand Some rough charactcis fiom hei 
frontier, called "border ruffians,” hurried to Kansas, They 
were the fiist “ squatleis” on the land. They staked their land 
claims, returned home to Missouri, and called on South- 
ern men to come to Kansas. A number responded 
and founded a town on the Missoun River, which invade 
they called Atchison, after Senator Atchison of Mis- 
souri, the man who was directing the proslavery foices The 
North could send more men into the territory than-the South. 
It was richer and more populous It had more European 
immigrants and young men who were “foot loose” and ready 
to venture West to improve their condition. The slaveholder ‘ 
went into Kansas at greater risk. He might lose his slaves. 
They might not be adapted to the soil and climate. It was cer- 
tain that if a fair majority in Kansas were to determine the con- 
test the free states would win. 

Y-429 The New England Emigrant Aid Society is organized. — 
The New England Emigrant Aid Society was organized by two 
wealthy men of Massachusetts, Eli Thayer and Amos Dawrence, 
for the purpose of making Kansas a free state by aiding anti- - 
slavery men to go out tberd. The settleis sent by this society 
founded the town of Lawrence. The proslavery leaders in 
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Missouri did not like the work of this society They thought it 
was not a fair way to compete foi the territory, that every man 
ought to be left free to go to Kansas or not as he chose They 
accordingly began to arouse the “ border ruffians,” the jay- 
hawkers and bushwhackers of the frontier, to meet the society’s 
emigiants with violence 

/ /' 430 . The “Border Ruffians ’’elect a Legislature, — InNovember, 
1854, a territorial delegate was elected to Congress from Kansas. 
In this election the prosiavery party was successful, by the aid 
of nearly two thousand Missouri invaders. A more impoitant 
election was that of the territorial legislature in March, 1855 
>The legislature would determine whether Kansas would be slave 
or fiee. The border counties of Missouri took pait in this elec- 
tion also. In these Missouri counties meetings were hcM for a 
ijionth before election day , secret societies called “Blue Lodges ” 
weie formed ; and on the election day armed bands of Mmoii- 
rians marched into Kansas and elected a proslaveiy legislature 
Onl}"- one free-state man was chosen, but there were thiee 
foui times as many votes cast as there were legal voters in the 
territory. This legislature adopted the slave laws of Missouii 
and declaied Kansas a slave territory. To deny the right to 
hold slaves in Kansas was made a dime. 

431 . The Free-state Men refuse to submit to the Proslavery 
"Iregislature. — The free-state men would not submit to this legis- 
lature. Under their leader, Dr. Charles Robmsou, who had 
helped to make California free, they held a convention at 
Topeka, adopted a constitution prohibiting slavery and sub- 
mitted it to the people The free-state voters ratified it, and a 
governor and a legislature were elected So by the beginning 
of 1856 theie were two rival governments in Kansas. Armed 
conflicts occurred between the two forces. The free-state men 
received a shipment of Sharpe’s rifles, called “ Beecher’s Bibles,” 
because Rev. Henry Ward Beecher had said that those were 
the “ Bible arguments ” needed against slavery in Kansas. They 
proposed to stand their ground ag&inst what they considered a 
sham territorial legislature. “ ' 
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The “border ruffians ” fioin Missomi called in a pioslavery 
sheriff lo “enforce the law,” aud burned and sacked the free- 
state town of Lawrence This was waiiLoii and unjustifiable 
pillage In retaliation, “Old John Brown ol Osawatomie,” 
breathing out vengeance and slaughter, with a small band of free- 
state men, deliberately dragged from theii cabins and murdci cd 
five men of the other party. So both parties wcic made to 
appear equally guilty of violence and ciime. 

President Pierce and the territorial governor recognized the 
slave-state government as legal, but the free-state government 
had a majority of the Kansas people belniid it. The free-state 
legislature was dispersed by Colonel Sumner (July 4, 1856). In 
March this legislature had met, elected two United Slates sena- 
tors, and asked Congress foi admission to the Union under the 
Topeka Constitution. Thus the whole subject of slaveiy in the 
light of “Bleeding Kansas” was again befoie Congiess and 
the country. 

? 433 . Sumner is struck down in the Senate — The whole coun- 
TPy was now in a fever of excitement over affairs in Kansa^. 
Senator Sumner of Massachusetts made a poweiful speech on 
Kansas in the Senate. He denounced slavery and its advocates 
In coaise and vulgar language he assailed Senator Butler of 
South Carolina, and after the Senate adjourned, and while Sum- 
ner was seated at his desk, he was brutally assaulted by Pieston 
Brooks, a representative from South Carolina, a nephew of But- 
ler Brooks beat Sumner on the head with a heavy cane, knock- 
ing him senseless to the floor. Sumner was disabled for three 
years from service in the Senate. 

Northern Congressmen publicly denounced Brooks, and Sen- 
ator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and Anson Burlingame, Evrepre- 
sentative from that state, were challenged by Southern men to 
fight duels for their words in Congress. Senatoi Wade of Ohio, 
with a brace of revolvers on his desk, said he knew of no better 
cause iij which a man could die than by standing for fieedom of 
speech and debate on the flbor of the Senate. He said that he 
pro'posed to speak out his mind on slavery and not be cowed by 
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the duels and bludgeons of the bullies and “fire eaters” of the 
South. A majority voted to expel Biooks from the House, He 
resigned, and leturned to South Caiolina, where he received 
great ovations, he was piesentcd with many canes, and was 
almost unanimously leelected to Congress. Such was the sec- 
tional bitterness and hatied aroused by tbe civil wai 111 Kansas, 
and by the renewed discussion in Congress over slavery. 

' 433 The Campaign and Election of 1856, — In the midst of 

this excitement the Presidential election of 1856 was coming 
on The new Republican party was formally organized at Pitts- 
burg, February 22, 1856. The party’s name and piinciples had 
been announced at a mass meeting held under the 
tte^Repub- at Jackson, Michigan, m July, 1854. It held 

183" 185?^’ i^^donal nominating convention at Philaclel- 

, phia, June 17, 1856. Geneial John C. Fremont, the 

“Pathfindei,” was nominated for President and William L 
Dayton of New Jetsey for Vice President This paily pro- 
posed no interference with slavery where it existed, but it le- 
solved that Congress should prohibit in the territories “ those 
twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery,” and it de- 
manded that Kansas should be immediately admitted with her 
free constitution. 


During the break-up of parties in 1854 the “Know-nothing ” 
party became strong. The men who organized this party 
The sought to cultivate the spirit of “ native American- 

ism.” They said that the foreigners, German and 
I nothings. lately coming to America in 

great numbers, were too much under the influence of the Roman 
Cajholic Church, and that that church was seeking political 
power and ought to be opposed , that “ Americans should rule 
America ” ; that foreigners should be compelled to live in 
America twenty-one years before being allowed to vote ; and 


, that they should not be allowed to hold office at all The 
L- “Know-nothings” organized themselves together in secret 
I lodges and bound themselves byoaflrs not to reveal the prpce.ed- 
I lugs nor to vote for any but native Americans. The members 
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always claimed to knoiv nothing about what the party meetings 
had been doing, hence the name. It was a foolish if not a 
dangerous paity, and it could not last. Horace Greeley said 
people might as well organize an anti-cholera or an anti-potato- 
rot party. But the "Know-nothings” cained some .states and 
elected some Congressmen in 1854 Many good men — Whigs 
and Free Soileis — went into this paity as the best means ot 
opposing the Democratic party, which was now charged with 
being under the influence of slaveholdeis and foreigners. 

In 1856 the “ Know-nothings ” and the “ Silver Giay,” or “ Old 
Line,” Whigs, who had not gone to one of the other parties, 
entered the field under the name of “Americans.” They nomi- 
nated ex-Prcsident Fillmore for President and Andiew J 
Donelson of Tennessee for Vice President. They polled 

874.000 votes, but canied only one state, Maryland 

The Democrats nominated James Buchanan of Pennsylvania 
for Piesident and John C. Bicckinridge of Kentucky foi Vice 
President Buchanan had been out of the country, as mimsler 
to England, during the previous four years of stiifc. He was 
now sure to win a solid South, because the Republi- 
cans could not hope to carry a single slave state, ' 

'^Buchanan also appealed to the national Union senti- are de^ 
ment in the North , he attacked the Republicans as a as a*ecf 
"sectional party,” arraying one part of the Union party 
against another part, and be reminded the people of 
Washington’s warning against forming parties on geographical 
lines. 

The “Americans ” also blamed the Republicans for sectional- 
ism. Fillmore said ' “ We see a political party presenting can- 
didates selected for the first time from the free states alone, 
with the avowed purpose of electing them by one part of the 
Union to rule over the whole United States." 

Southerners said the election of Fremont would be the end of 
the Union. This feeling resulted in Buchanan’s election, though 
the.young Republicans madd a very spirited canvass and polled 

1.360.000 votes, and had 114 votes in the electoial college. 
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Buchanan’s popular vole was r, 800,000 and his electoral vote 
was 174. In all the South Fremont received only a little over 
1000 votes. 


FACTS AND DATES 
1853-1857 Pierce’s Administration. 

1854. Kansas-Nebraska Act Repeal of Missouri Compromise. 

1854 Stiuggle foi Kansas Began 

1854. The Ostentl Mamfeslo. 

t854-‘t856. Oiigin of the Republican Party. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE AGAINST SLAVERY EXTENSION 

434. Two Long-slanding Disputes over Slaves as Property and 

Slavery in the Territories are presented to the Supreme Court 

It had been a long-standing dis’ 

■' pute whether slaves were to be 
' 1 ^ treated as persons or meiely as 
jjpiopcrty. The Constitution did 
not clearly settle this. T he an ti- 
slayexy men, contended that when 
the Constitution said, “No pei- 
so n shall be depr ived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, ivithoi.it due 
process of_ law,” this applied to 
those accus_^l of bein g ru naway 
slaves and that th e Co nstitution 
nowhere_jef^s_tp. “ slaves ” or 
considers th^m as property. They 
said that slaves were property 
only by state laws. The South, 

* or the slaveholders, held to the 
“ property doctrine,” — that slaves 
; should be considered by the na- 
tional government merely as property Again, Congress had 
refused to settle the question of slavery in the territoiies, and 
had left it to the territorial settlers. The people of Kansas, 
as we have seen, had come to regular war and bloodshed in 
trying to settle it 

435. ^The Dred Scott Decisiifn — The Supreme Court was now 
to try its hand at these two questions : Are slaves property by 
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lalional law, and shall slaveiy bn kept out of Uie tciritoncs? 
The court came into the political arena with a decision touch- 
ing these two questions, — a decision that startled the country, 
and aroused still further the antislavcry spirit and agitation. 
This was the famous Dred Scott decision, announced on March 
6. 1857, 

Dred Scott was a Missouri slave whose owner, Dr, Emerson, 
an army surgeon, had taken him first to Illinois and then to 
Minnesota. Slavery was prohibited m Illinois by the law of 
that state, also iir Minnesota, a part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
by the Missouri Compromise of 1820. In 1838 Emeison 
bi ought Died back to Missouri, and some time after Dred 
sued for his libcity on the ground that tcmpoiary residence 
in free teriilory had made him fice. He won his case lu the 
lower Missouri couit, but the Supiemc Coiut of that state 
decided against him Soon after a Mr. Sandfor d of New 
York became Dred ’s owner, and as Dred cluraed to be a 
citizen of one state while Sandford was a citizen of another, 
a new case was gotten up for trial, this time in the United 
States courts. The United States Circuit Court in Missouri 
decided as the Mi,ssouri Supreme Court had done, that Df'ed 
was still a slave. This meant merely that the couit would allow 
Missouri law to decide the case and that temporary residence 
in a free territory did not bring about the freedom ... 
of a slave after he had been returned to a slave 
state. No great importance would have attached to 
such a decision, but when Dred's lawyers appealed slavery 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United States siipprafa^'^ 
that high court greatly broadened the .scope of the 
decision, setting forth judicial opinions against the 
antid^ery cause, on three points of the deepest significance. 

That a negro was not a citizen of the United States and, 
therefore, could not sue in the United States courts. He was 
not included either in the Declaiation of ladependefice or in 
the* Constitution. Chief Justice Taney, who rendered the de- 
cision, said -that in the early days when the government wa? 
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founded, the black man was not included m the political com- 
munity, and he was looked upon as having “ no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect”, and, although moie 
humane sentiments may have since arisen concerning the 
negro, his legal and political status had not been changed. 

^ 2 . The decision affirmed that a slave was not a “person” 
within the meaning oi the Constitution but was only propeity, 
like a horse or a cow, or any othei property, and that Con- 
giess could not exclude this property from the territories, but 
was in duty bound to protect it there. 

^ Therefore, the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional 
^rom the beginning, and any atterajit to restore it, or to enact 
any law like the Wilmot Proviso, prohibiting slavery in the 
teiritories, would be null and void. 

Such was the meaning of the decision. 

436. The Decision over Dred Scott arouses more Agitation 
— The Court had accepted the Southern view as to the "piop- 
erty doctrine ” and the rights of slavery m the territories. The 
Republican party had been organized for the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of slavery by keeping it out of the territoiies. 
If this could not be done, the party had no reason for being. 
The Republicans, therefore, denounced the Supreme Court and 
rejected the decision as partisan and imsoimd, and refused to 
be bound by it. They did not propose to resist it, but they 
proposed to do what they could to have the country and the 
court overrule it, as the court had before frequently overruled 
its own decisions. They accepted the dissenting opinions of 
Justices Curtis and McLean instead, which said the negro 
mi^ht he a citizen, and that Congress had a right to keep slav- 
ery out of the territories. Buchanan had promised in his in- 
augural address that the court would soon settle the question 
of slavery in the territories, and he hoped all excitement on the 
subject would be allayed. Far from settling the question 
or allaying the excitement, the Dred Scott decision only added 
to the bitterness of the struggle. ; 

The people of the South wo uld not now be satisfied with less 
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than the Supreme Court had declaied were their legal lights. 
So the decision appears to have made slavery a national 
iiistituHon by biingmg slave piopeity under the protection of 
national law /it declared slavery to be legal m the terutories, 
and nobody could piohibit it there till the people of the new 
state should do so when they came to make a constitution pre- 
paratory to admission to the Union. 

The aggressive and radical advocates of slavery now seemed 
to be completely triumphant. They had the law on their side, 
as laid down by the highest court of the land. They slavery 
were in control of the Democratic administration, for 
Buchanan, who was a weak and vacillating man, was under 
their influence, He was constantly in fear that the slave- 
holders, if slavery were in any way interfered with, would 
secede and destroy the Union, as they were threatening to do, 
yii37. The Lecompton Struggle. — The nest effort of the slavery 
extensionists was to bring Kansas into the Union as a slave' 
state against the will of her people. The proslavery legislature 
of Kansas called a convention at Lecompton, which adopted a 
constitution permitting slavery. The people of the tenitoiy 
were not allowed to vote against this constitution. They could 
vote for the constitution with slavery or for it without slayery, 
but nobody could vote against the constitution. Governor 
Walker of Kansas told President Buchanan that the majority 
of the Kansas people were against this Lecomptolf'Constltution, 
but Buchanan accepted it and recommended that Congress 
admit Kansas as a slave state with this constitution. Douglas 
opposed Buchanan’s pohey and said that the people of Kansas 
had not a fair chance to vote on the Lecompton consblution 
according to his principle of popular sovereignty. He said he 
did “ not care whether slavery was voted up or voted down," 
but that Kansas had a right to the kind of a constitution her 
people wanted. Buchanan’s Lecompton policy of trying to 
force slavery on the people of Kansas was defeated by Douglas, 
and Ut^ led to another divisitm of the Democratic party on 
slavery. 
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. 433 . The Lmcoln-Douglas Debates, 1858. — In 1858 Douglas 
was a candidate for reelection to the Senate from Illinois. 
Lincoln was nominated by the Republicans as a candidate 
against him. Lincoln’s speech in accepting the noinination 
(June 16, 1858) is one of the most famous speeches in American 
politics He said the nation could not endure half slave and 
hall free , it would have to become all one thing or all the 
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other. 

’He thought the nation would have to be controlled either by 

men ^c/'thought slavery was right and would try to e.xtend it, 

I or by men who thought it was wrong and ivould try 

^ays°a°av- 1 to restrict it. To many politicians this speech seemed 

wrong \ radical, and they said it would result m Lincoln's 

and the \defeat. Lincoln said: “The time has come when 
nation 1 i . 

_must stand 'these sentiments should be uttered , if I go down 

against it. |.|.^jg speech, then let me go down linked to 

the ti'uthi let me die in the advocacy of what is just and light.’’ 

DouglaSj and Lincoln, the rival candidates, spoke in a 
series of joint debates before the people of Illinois They dis- 
cussed the questions of the day in the open air, and 
ference" people flockcd from miles around to hear these 

Douglas champions speak. Douglas was a famous debatei, 

aOjd Lin- one of the greatest m the country. He had mag- 
netism, the gift of oratory, and a great personal fol- 
lowing He had been many years in Congress (.since 1843), 
had a national reputation, and he had successfully met great 
leaders like Sumner, Chase, and Seward in senatorial discus- 
sion. His followers called him the “ Little Giant of the West,” 
and they considered him invincible in debate. 

Beside Douglas, who was short and fat, standing five feet 
three, stood Lincoln, six feet four, — tall, lean, gaunt, and 
homely. Lincoln was not an orator. His voice was shrill, 
pipings and unpleasant, and his manner was awkwaid. He 
knew 'the people thought Douglas a great irian, much greater 
than himself. But Lincoln was"* honest, plain, and straight- 
forward. The people called him “ Honest Abe.” He was'- 
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good-humored and had a gicat fund of good stories to tell. 
But more important than any of these things, Lincoln had one 
all-powerful advantage, — he was on the tight side He said 
" a live dog is better than a dead lion.” For purposes of oppos- 
ing slavery he thought Douglas, with all his ability, might as well 
have been dead 

j Douglas had said he did not care whether slavery was 
I extended or not. He did not cute about the right or wrong at 
^lavery. Lincoln cared, and he wanted a national policy as to 
slavery which would deal with it as being wrong, Douglas 
would not force slavery on Kansas and other ten dories against 
the will of their people, as Buchanan and some Southern 
leaders were tiying to do, but he was willing to let it go 
into the territoncs if a majoiity of the people there wanted 
it Lincoln .said that this was like saying that if one man_^ 
wanted to enslave another no thiid man had a right to object 
He said that even if the white men in Kansas should choose to 
enslave the black men, all the rest of the people had a light, 
and it was their duty, to pi event it 

Lincoln asked Douglas a question which led Douglas to 
say that, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, the people of 
Kansas, by "unfriendly legislation,” could keep slavery out 
of Kansas before they were leady for statehood. The South 
would not support Douglas for the Presidency after that. 
Douglas won the Illinois senatorship, but Lincoln 
" had his eye on bigger game ” This debate gave 
Lincoln a wide reputation His party felt that he the de- 
had stood up boldly for the right, that he had really 
beaten Douglas m debate, and his victory paved the way for 
the Presidency in i860. 

[ J 439. John Brown makes a Mad Attempt to free the Slaves. — 
'LL-this period of intense excitement occuired an event which 
made it more difficult, if not impossible, to solve the slavery ques- 
tion in a peaceful way. This was John Brown’s raid. To Brown, _ 
slavery was the sum of all villainies. He had vowed eternal 
war and hatyed against it. Fie thought it was too late to vote 
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slavery down He believed, as he said, that “ the crimes ot this 
guilty land will never be purged away but with blood.” He 
was ready for more bloody work. On October i6, 1859, with a 
band of twenty men, he seized the United States Arsenal at 
Harpers Ferry, in Virginia. He expected to arouse the slaves , 
he would put arms m their hands and let them fight for their 
freedom. He would encourage the slaves to run away, haibor 
them in the mountains, and thus make slave property of so 
little value that the South would be compelled to free its slaves. 
The attempt was madness and folly. The slaves, of course, did 
not rise. Brown was soon captured by United States marines 
under Colonel Robert E. Lee, ten of his followers, including 
one of his sons, were killed, and Brown was tried, convicted, 
and executed for murder and tieason under the laws of Vir- 
■giiiia. 

The different views of John Brown and his work illustrate 
very clearly how far apart the North and South were in the 
slavery conflict, and what a spirit of war and disunion was 
abroad in the land. Many of the Abolitionists of the North 
regarded Brown as a martyr to liberty , they com- 
mended his spirit and applauded his purpose, if not 
his method. Emerson called him a heio, and Geirit 
Smith said that, “ of all men in the world, Brown was 
most duly a Christian.” “Martyr services” were 
held in Concord, Massachusetts, on the day of his execution, and 
a poem was recited in his honor. The closing lines of the poem 
are as follows : ■ — 

“ And then the humble poor will come 
, In that far-distant day, 

And from the felon’s nameless grave 
They’ll brush the leaves away ; 

And giay old men will point the spot 
Beneath the pine tree shade, 

As children ask with streaming eyes 
. . Where old John Brown is laid.” 

The South was thrown into intense excitement and rage at 
"‘-'•“•’■"-'f +0 nrnnse their slaves to insurrection^ They con- 


Btown 
was con- 
demned by 
some and 
praised by 
others. 
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eluded Irom Ibc abolition expies-sioiis that the Noith indoised 

Brown’s acts, and, in that case, they veiy naUnally felt that 

their homes and firesides were unsafe m the Union 

1 , , . The South 

They regarded Brown s act as he intended it, an act is alarmed 

of war on slavery They now demanded of Congress BroW’i 
a sedition act to prevent any futuie attempt to arouse 
people against slaveiy. Most moderate men at the Noitli con- 
demned Brown, An attempt was made to fasten some lespomsi- 
bility for his course upon the Republican party, hut without 
success. In i860 that paity condemned Biown’s act as “ the 
gravest of crimes ” 

440. The Election of i860. — 7'he two sections were chawing 
farther and farther apait The slaveiy cpiestion had divided 
churches and broken up political parties. So fai, the Demo- 
cratic party had maintauied its national chaiacter, under the* 
contiol of Southern leadership, This party now divided into a 
Northern wing and a Southern wing. In its national convention 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in i860, the Southern delegates, 
being denied their demands in the platform, bolted from the 
convention and nominated a ticket of their own. There were 
now four parties in the field . — 

The Repnbhcam nominated Lincoln and Hamlin, on a plat- 
form demanding that Congress should prohibit slavery in the 
territories. 

The Southern Democrats nominated Breckinridge and Lane 
on a platform demanding that Congiess should protect slaveiy 
in the territories. 

The Northern Democrats, with Douglas and Johnson as their 
candidates, stood for “ popular sovereignty,” that is, that the 
settlers in the Territories should decide whethei theie should 
be slavery or not. 

The Constitutional Union party nominated Bell ot Tennessee 
and Everett of Massachusetts. They wished to disiegaid the 
slavery cjuestion entirely They declared for the “ Constitution 
of tile country, the Union of the states, the enforcement of the 
laws,” 
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It was seen that the division in the Democratic party made 
Lincoln’s election almost certain. Southern men fiecly de- 
clared that if he were elected the cotton states would secede. 
They said they would not submit to “Black Republican ” rule 
Douglas and Bell also said the Union was in danger, but the 
The North Republicans said this cry, “the Union is m danger,” 

refuses to \vas like the cry of " wolf ” ; it had been a false cry 
be fright- ■' r 

ened about many times betore and it was now made to frighten 

disunion. people from voting for Lincoln, This ciy had elected 

Buchanan in 1856, and Seward said this threat of “breaking 

up the Union ” had been made for twenty yeais and that now 

the Northern people should stand by their principles and not be 

afraid ; that the Southern leadeis would not do as they said 

It seems the North and the South were no longer able to 

understand one another. Every Northern state voted for 

Lincoln, and he was elected Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 

voted for Bell and Everett. The majoiity of theii people were 

Union-loving men. Douglas carried only Missomi and a pait 

of the electoral vote of New Jersey, although his popular vote 

was next to that of Lincoln. All the rest of the slave states 

voted foi Breckinridge. 

Lincoln was elected. Noithern opponents of slavery felt 
that freedom was tiiumphant ; that slavery would now be kept 
, , within bounds The country should return to the 

Lincoln , , , 

was principles of the fathers, of Washington, Jefferson, 

dsdo d 

Mason, and Madison, who wished slavery limited 
to the states in which it then existed. Thus the North had 
spoken. What would be the answer of the South ? 


FACTS AND DATES 

1857-1861. Buchanan’s Administration. 

1857. The Dred Scott Decision 

1858. The Lmcohi-Douglas Debate. 

1858. Silvei discoveied in Nevada. 

1859. John Blown’s E^iid. 
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SECESSION AND DISUNION 

441 , South Carolin.' begins Secession — In i860 South Caro- 
lina was the only state tna*- still letained the piactice of choosing 
her Presidential electors by the state legislatuie. On the clay 
that Lincoln was elected the Sonth Carolina legislature was in 
session for this put pose. Atter •lomting clcctois to vote for 
Breckinridge and Lane the members of the legislatuie did not 
adjourn and go home, they waited to hear the residt of th'? 
election Three days after it was known that Lincoln was 
elected, the legislature called a convention ot the people of 
South Carolina. This convention assembled on December 17, 
i860, and after only three days’ deliberation passed, on 
December 20, i860, what was called “an ordinance to dis- 
solve the union between the state of South Carolina and other 
states united with her under the compact entitled the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America.’’ After the ordinance was 
properly signed the president of the convention pioclaimed the 
state of South Carolina “an independent Commonwealth.” 
Thus South Carolina seceded, and it was publicly announced 
that the Union was dissolved. On the following day the 
Charleston papeis published items from other states under 
the head, “Foreign News.” 

This meant that South Carolina would govern herself and no 
longer re'eognize the authoiity of the United States. She 
claimed the right to do this because, as she said, the 
Union ivas only a league, not a nation, and that the 
“compafet,” as she called the Constitution, had been “compact" 
broliep. The state gave reasons for exeicising this 
right ojx s^ession. These reasons may he found in South 
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lo Buchanan’s r ■ Causes.” They all relatecl| to slav- 
tt until the storni 'Southei n people denied the rilght of a 
Union fit, although General Lee said I'Jiat there 

«s in' have tu ^ noL sufficient caiiseyior seces- 

iianan’s plans without 111 '| ^nd that such a. sffip would 

' gall resigned as revolution But when a state 
5 o) because Buchanan \ ^mounced its will to secede, the 
, uthern forts. Some of th jthern people believed that all 
binet to help on in the worn citizens, v/hether they were sup- 
■ntucky, Edwin M. Stanton ot,i-ters oi opposers of secession, 
rk. Democrats of backbone, yg bound to maintain the will 
i-he American Union must and- the state, even to the extent 
the Cabinet, and Geneial ^ x var against the United States 
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g tve hope and spiiit to.’ the U 
. Buchanan at last broke a\ 
sionists. On January 9 h 
Fort Sumter in the stcame. 
fired on in Charleston ^ 
This was an attack on 
sidered in a sense the fii 
444 . The Crittenden C' 

— All sorts of plans wr 
and compromise, to pe 
bre^ up the Union, 
Crittenden of Kentucky 
proposed what is knc'vn 
the line 36°3o' shouln 
the District of Colm* 
national go'ci- 
never be aiJtr 
It seem'- 
firmly eeta. 
and surrend 
the face of 


his issue would not have been 
ntecl if it had not been for 
y It was slavery that ar- 
'I the will of the slate against 
United States in 1861. 
i 42 . Formation of the Southern 
onfederacy, i86r — Other slave 
states followed South Carolina. 
Within six weeks (by February i, 
1861) Mississippi, Floiida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas had seceded from the Un- 
ion. Each gave for its action vir- 
tually the same reason as that 
', assigned by South Carolina, — the 
■ interests of slavery On Febru- 
ary 4, 1861, delegates from six 
slates met at Montgomeiy, Ala- 
ijn, established a provisional govern 
- the “ Confederate States of A'- 
■ciodn’ Davis of Mississippi President a 
phens of Georgia Wfice Pre,sident of 
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imposed no policy He wanted to 
,n‘ or until his successor came into 
'ssionists, Iheiefore, saw that they 
he 4th of March to cairy out their 
irference General Cass of Michi- 
secretary of State (December 12, 
ould not attempt to hold the 
1 Southern men retired from the 
b of secession Joseph Holt of 
' Ohio, and John A Dix of New 
vvho believed, like Jackson, that 
shall be piescrved,” came into 
sent a ringing message to a 
ms, “If any man attempts to 
, shoot him on the spot.” This 
,iion men of the North, 
ay from the influence of the seces- 
„ attempted to send provisions to , 
'Star of the West, but the vessel was , 
./rbor and was forced to tuin back, 
national authority and may be con- 
;t act of war. '' 

.ompromise, 1861. The Peace Congress 
I'e pioposed in Congress for conciliation 
tauade the South to come back and not 
The most-t-mlable was that of Senator 
', the successor of Henry Clay. He 
as the “Crittenden Compromise," that 
r ifc* restored, that slavery be retained in 
.iiibia, that fugitive slaves be paid for by the 
nment if not retmned, and that Congress should 
jtized to interfere with slavery in the .states, 
surprising at this day, after a successful war has 
ished our nationality, that such a spirit of concession 
er manifested itself im Congress and the North in 
the secession movement, in the winter of, x 860-1 861. 

' lb ^ 
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under, (in!fcsrtunate circumstances, but it wa 
was a man of good judgment in bj.isiness a^ 
moral purpose He has been moie highly appi 
years than during his lifetime. Before becoming 
had served his country in the Civil War, in J.he hi 
RepresentativeSi^and had twice been elected goveriioi < 

The period was one of ^eace 
and conciliation, and Hayes was 
just the man to lead in „ 
such a movement. In good will 
the Centennial Exposi^ 
tioiij^held in Bhiladclphia in the 
summer of 1876, in honor of 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, 

Great Britain, as if taking a pride 
in the industrial advancement of 
her former colonies, was one of 
ihe principal exhibitors. And now 
he new President took steps to 
reconcile the South. One of the 
first acts of his administration was 
t o r ecall the Fe deral troops f rom 
he Southern states fn doing so 
He said thatTie felt sure that no 
further violence was intended and that the disputes 111 the South 
would be settled by tseaceful methods. 

In 1880 Congress passed an jict which forbade the use of 
Federal troops at the polls on election day. These acts of the 
President and Congress did much to bring about a better feeling 
both Noith and South 

544. The Redemption of Greenbacks began in 1879, — • An- 
other act of great importance went into effect on tbe^j[s£.„nf- - 
January, iS^p. During the war the governrnent issued. large 
amduhm^pf paper money, -popularly called " ^eenba,cksdl 
Thes'e greenbacks were made legal tender, that is, a creditor 
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jC them, system ” had been 

be exchd''^ 397 ^Tta "although its (SVil effects 
/ar, the gov^'^0 political paity had the courage 
«er in return foiol power always snailed at the 
' ' noney depreciate liked to use the offices, or the 
' i^^tn-ne only tMr' el political “workers ’’ For this 
bad~effect 7 )irbndid not make much headway for 
it to begin th^ many years. But in 1841 Presi- 
,k,s, or "to resimrdl Harrison was pestered to 

accordingly”^!!, death by office seekers, and 111 
nption of specllSSi the death of President Gar- 
/toFthis fesiimpfioki wits "'due to the same cause. ^ 
>nnt of gold and silve*t'Ke meantime, there were 
raandfor it when thf'-s of politVal scandals which 
“sk. cl that they coulc^been traced dhectly to the 
t nbacks, they wevils system, This set the peo- 
1879 our papi to thinking, and in January, 

Id or silver, am 3, the “Pendleton Civil Service 
. lent evei sin'tjl. was palrsed”by the umteH 
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-ity.J ,' — torts of the two parties. 

nd H ancgr The act was intioduced by a 
ction of I Demociatic member of a Repub- 
■u~,tlm___co^® bean Senate, and signed by a Re- 
publican President. It provided 
that app ointments to pertain gov- 
ernment offices should be made 
only up on c ompetitive examin ation, that officers should not be 
jeraoved for politicarfeasons, and that assessments should not 
be^niade upon officeholders to pay campaign expenses. It also 
piovidcd for a civil aetJdciejmmmission to manage and develop 
the new system. Mr. Arthur, wKd'~tDak the oath of office on 
The "jnetlt following the death of President Garfield, 

system” was friendly to the act and put it into effect at once, 
has been t ^ . n 

^greatly ex- ' Under succeeding Presidents) the ‘‘merit systein, as 
tended. .j. Called, was greatly extended. The first law 
'Applied only to a few classes of officers, but at the ^resenb time 
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choosing the electois ? By what vaiious methods have Piesidential 
electoib been chosen during oui history? lo. Explain the “district 
plan” and its advantages. ii. How does the “common ticket” 
plan make the large states more important? 12 Is a Presidential 
electoi free to vote for whom he pleases for President ? Why ? Show 
how the plan of choosing the Piesiilent by electois has changed 
since the beginning of the Constitution. 13. Why was the electoral 
college cieated ? 14. E^tplain how the President and Vice President 

are elected if the electoral college fails lo ele< t. 

15. State the qualifications leqmred of the Piesident. 16. Plow is 
the President removable? 17. How may a vacancy occur m the 
Piesident’s office? Who then succeeds to the office? 18. What are 
the qualifications and duties of the Vice President? 19. In case ot 
the death of the President and Vice President, state the ordei of .succes- 
sion to the Presidential office. What plan of succession formerly pre- 
vailed'’ When and why was it changed? 20. What is the 
President’s Cabinet? What does the Constitution say about the 
Cabinet 1 " Name the present members of the Cabinet. 21. Classify 
the duties and powers of the President. Illustrate each class. 
32 . Name some of the vvai powers of the Piesident. 23. How 
does a bill become a law ? 24. Explain the use of the Presidential 

veto. 25. What is a “pocket veto”? 26. What change did 
Jackson make in the use of the veto? 27. Explain how a treaty is 
made 28. Show why the power of appointment is one of the most 
important of the President’s powers. 29. Why do senators and 
congiessmen take part m appointments ? 30. What does the 

Constitution say about guaranteeing “republican government”? 
31. When does it become the President's duty to help suppiess violence 
and insurrection within a State ? 32. Why is the American President 

more poweiful than the English king ? 

Chapter XVI 

1. How large a body is the Senate? 2. How many senators are there 
from each state ? How are they elected ? 3, What qualifications 

are required of the senators ? The length of their term_ of office ? 
4. Who is the presiding officer of the Senate? 5. Why. is "the Senate 
. called a permanent body ’ 6. How are vacancies in the Senate 

filled? 7. Show that the Senate is a federal not a democratic body. 
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8 Explain the legislative powcis of the Senate. The executive powers. 
The juduial power.s g. Name the reasons foi the Senate as set foith 
by Hamilton lo. What arguments can you bung foiwaid m favoi 
of electing United States senators diiectly by a vote of the people ? 
What objections are theie to tins? ii Name some famous senatois 
in Uniterl States history. 12. What reasons are given accounting for the 
success of the Senate ? 

Chapter XVII 

I. Tell how the House of Repiesenlatives differs from the Senate. 
Why IS the House called the “ popular branch ” of Congress? 2. Who 
may vote for representatives in Congress and for President? 3. What 
power determines our suffrage laws ? 4. How is this power restiicted ? 

5. What aie the qualifications of representatives ? 6. Is a congi ess- 

man bound to reside 111 the district he lepiesents ? 7. How and 

when are representatives apportioned among the states ? How many 
repiipsentatives are there ? How many were there in 1789 ? 8. Plow 

are vacancies 111 the House filled ? 9. When does Congress meet 

regulaily ? 10. Name the pimcipal officeis of the House. How 
chosen ? ii. What are the duties of the clerk ? 

12. Explain the part of the party caucus m choosing the officeis of the 
.Plouse. 13. What is the salary of a congressman? 14. Do you 
think It would be better if they had no salary, like members of Pailiamenl 
in Great Britain ? Could men be induced to serve without pay, foi the 
sake of the public welfare ? 15. Name the pimcipal powers of Con- 

gress. (See the Constitution, p. iv.) 16. What powers are withheld 
' from Congress? 17. Why are members of Congress exempt from 
larrest ? 18. Explain the powers and importance of the Speaker's 

i office. 19. Explain the importance of the CoramiUee on Rules 
5 20. Iqi the Senate the committees are elected by the Senate . Plow are 
■. they chosen in the House ? How does this affect the power of the 
^ Speaker? 21. What is a quorum in the House? How was a 
I quorum determined during the first century of our history ? How was 
' it determined by Speaker Reed ? Why was the change important ? 
'2 2. Explain the impoitance of the committee system in the legislation 
of the House. 23 Name a few of the principal committees, stating 
*tlie nature of the business each deals with. 24. What is meant by 
“ logrolling ” ? By “ filibustering ” ? 25^ Plow may the President in- 
fluence Congiess ? 26. How may Congress influence the Presideilt ? 
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Chapiee XVIII 

I. What IS the chief function of the Judiciary? 2. Where is the 
judicial power of the United States vested ? 3. W'liat is meant by 

“ inferior ” and “ superior ” courts ? What is an Appellate Comt ? 
4 How aie judges of the national courts made independent in then 
decisions? 5. Of what importance was the Judiciary Act of 1789^ 
6 . Howaie the justices of the United States courts chosen ? 7. What 

kinds of cases may be tiled in the United Slates coiiits ? 8 Why 

was the eleventh amendment adopted ? What docs it provide foi ? 
9. What aie the duties oi the fedeial marshal ? Of the district 
attorney ? 

10. What is the most inipoitaiit powei of the Judiciary fioin a 
political point of view ? What was thought ol this jwvvei in the early 
history of oui government ? ii In England there is no such thiigg 
as an unconstitutional, or invalid, act of Parliament. Explain. 
12, What occuis in America if statutes, state or national, do not con- 
form to the Constitution? 13 What is a nn-itien constitution? 
14, Name four kinds of law m America 15. How may the United 
States Constitution be amended ? 16. In what other ways than 

by amendment has the Constitution giown? 17 What were Chief 
Justice Maishall's principles of construction ? 18 What influence 

has the Supreme Court had m promoting nationality ? 


Chai'ter XIX 

r. Show how the state touches the utuen many times where the 
nation touches him once. 2. What kind of crimes does the national 
law take notice of? 3. Name some of the forms of local self- 
government in the states. 4. How is a state con.stitution made ? 
How may Congress have influence in the making of a state constitution ? 

, 5. How IS a state constitution amended? 6. Name the depart- 

ments of a state government 7 Of what does the Executive 
Department consist ? 8. What are the duties of the governor ? 

g. What are the duties of the state judges? How are they chosen? 
10. Is voting a privilege or a nght of citizenship ? Explain your 
answer ii. What does the* fouiteenth amendment say about 
citizensMp ? 12. Explain the importance of local self-government. 

^0 , ^ 
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Chapter XX 

1. What body haf? power to govern the teuitones ? 2 What does 

It mean to organize a terutoiy ? 3. Why is the oiganizmg act foi a 

teiiitoiy like a constitution for a state ? 4. What departments of 

government aie piovided for in an organized teiritory ? 5. Of what 

does the Executive of a teiritory consist ? 6 Of what is the tern- 

toual legislature composed ? 7. Of what does the territorial Judi- 

ciaiy consist ? How and for what teim aie the judges of the territory 
appointed i* 8. May a teiiitory take part in a Presidential election 
01 help to legislate in Congress? Why? 9. What is meant by our 
"insular possessions”? Does the Constitution apply to them? 
Plow may Its ptovisions be made to apply to them? 10 What assurance 
of protection m theii lights have the people of our island possessions? 
s 

Chafier XXI 

I. What was the day appointed for the new government to go into 
effect? 2. Why was there delay ? 3 Give the names of Washing- 

ton’s first Cabinet. 4. Give and explain the five parts of Plamilton’s 
financial plan. 5. How did the Federalists and Republicans differ in 
their inteipietalion or coiistiuction of the Constitution? 6. What is 
meant by “liberal constmclion ” of the Constitution? What by “strict 
construction"? 7, What great mistake did Minister Genet make? 

8. Tell what you can of Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality. 

9. Why was the Jay Treaty unpopular in the United States? 10. Plow 
did Fisher Ames save the treaty? ii. What was the nature of 
Washington’s “ Farewell Address”? 12. What sort of man was John 
Adams? 13. Explain the difficulty between France and the United 
States in the aclmini-stration of John Adams. 14. What obnoxious 
acts were passed by the Fcdeiahsts? 15. Why i^eie the Kentucky 
and Viiginia resolutions passed? What claims were made in the reso- 
lutions? 16. Explain the process by which Jeffeison was elected 
President m 1800. 

Chapter XXII 

I. What was the population of the United States in 1800? 2. Tell 

what you can of the indented servants." 3 Describe stagecoach travel 
ii> ’4,800. 4. What was the condition of American literature in 1800? 
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Chapter XXIII 

I. Why wab Jefferson's election hailed with delight? 2 Why was 

the Judiciary Act of 1801 repealed? 3. How did Jefferson leduce 
the running expenses of the government? 4. What was the Natural- 
ization. Act of 1S02 ? 5. Give the substance of the twelfth amendment 

6. Explain in outline the process by which Louisiana was acf|iiired. 

7. What was the importance of the purchase? 8. What question was 
laised in regaid to its constitutionality? 9. Tell what you can of the 
policy of “ impiessment " lo What was the “right of search’’? 
How was It abused? 

II. Why were France and England making depredations on Ameri- 

can commerce? 12 What was the Embargo Act of 1807? 
13. What was the Non-intercourse Act of 1809? 14. Tell what you 

can of Burr’s “conspiracy” 15. Who were the “war hawks»”? 
16. What weie the font impoitant causes of the Wai of 1812 ? 17. Tell 

what you can of the Hartford Convention of 1814. iS Whit is 
meant by the “era of good feeling"? 19. Explain fully the “ Mon- 
roe Doctrine ’’ 20 What was there that was peculiar about the 

election of 1824? 


Chapter XXIV 

I, What is meant by “internal improvements"? What was the 
opinion of President John Quincy Adams in regard to them? 2 What 
was the importance of the Erie CanaP 3. Why was the taiifF of 
1828 called the “Taiiff of Abominations”? 4 What weie the issues 
of the campaign of r828? 


Chapter XXV 

I. In what respect was Jackson’s time a new eia? 2 What is the 
“ Spoils System ’’ ? What was the “ Amei ican Industrial Revolution”? 
3. What was Jackson’s “Kitchen Cabinet”? 4. What was the 
“Great Debate” of 1S30? 5. What was the cloctiine of nullifica- 

tion? 6. Explain the connection between Nullification • and the 
tariff. 7. Explain Jackson’s attitude toward the United States Bank. 

8. ,Wliat were the results of Jackson’s foreign policy? 9 What was 

the nature ofJhe campaign of 1840? 

• » 
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Chapi'eu XXVI 

I. Plow did the slavery question fiist come piominently into national 
politics after the adoption of the Constitution? 2. What was the 
early expectation as to the peimanence of slavery in the states? 
3 Explain how the invention of the cotton gin tended to stiengthen 
slavery 4 Explain what is meant by the “ equilibimra of powei ” 
between the slave states and the free, and show how this was maintained 
up to 1820. Did the slave and the fiee slates have equal power in the 
House of Representatives? Why? 5. State the significance of the 
New Orleans Act of 1804, and tell why Congress allowed slaveiy in 
Louisiana. 6. Why did Josiali Qmncy oppose the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union? How did he legard the Union and the Con- 
stitution? 7. State two grounds of opposition in the North to the 
adwission of Missouu as a slave state. 8. How did Northern anti- 
slavery men look upon the extension of slaveiy? 9 Show the injus- 
tice of extending the “ three-fifths compromise ” to new slave states. 

10. State the Southern arguments in favoi of the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave state ii. Tell how a temtoiy becomes a state 
12. Explain the term " rider ” in legislation, and tell how the Missouu 
bill was attached as a “rider” to the Maine bill 13 Explain the 
terms “ deadlock,” “ conference committee.” 14. State clearly the 
terms of the Missouri Compromise. Who proposed this agieemcut? 
15. What was proposed m the Tallmadge Amendment to the first Mis- 
souri bill? 16. Give thiee reasons why the Missomi Compromise 
was of gieat impoitance in our history. 17. What did Henry Clay 
have to do with the Missouri Compromise? 18. Notice when this 
Compromise again becomes prominent in American history. 


Chapter XXVII 

r. Give an account of the work of William Lloyd Garrison. When 
did he establish the Ltbnator? What did this journal stand for? 
2. Give, the principles and name some of the founders of the American 
Antislavery Society. Why was the organization of this society an “ im- 
portant boundaiy mark” m American history? 3. Describe the 
methods of the Abolitionists. 4. What was the effect of the abolition 
agitation on the slaveholders? 
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5. Show how the abolition movement seemed to make harder the 
condition of the slaves. 6. What was the attitude of the South towaid 
Garrison? Give an account of the Garrison mob, 1835. 7 - E’tplam 

why the Southein people weie offended at the abolition attacks 8. 
Make a list of the aigiiments of the South in defense of slavery 
9 Give an account of the Nat Turner insurrection Did it have .my 
connection with the abolition movement? to State the methods by 
which the people in the North attempted to suppicss abolitionism 

II. What was the attitude of W fi Clianmng toward slaveiy and 
abolitionism? 12. How do you account foi the growth of abolition 

sentiment in the fare of so much opposition? 13. When and why 
did a split 111 the ranks of the Abolitionists occui ? State the principles 
of the “ Gainsoni.ins ” and of the “ Liberty Party men.” 14. Give 
an account of the attempt to exclude abolition literature from the mails. 
What did this amount to? 15. Give an account of the struggle over 
the light of petition in the House of Representatives What was the 
“ gag rule ”? 16. What position did John Quincy Adams take op the 

subject of slavery and what service did he render? 17. What was 
indicated by the discussions over slavery m the halls of Congress? 
18. How did the Abolitionists feel about slaveiy m the District of 
Columbia? When was slaveiy established there by national law? What 
was Clay's position on this subject? 19. What was Garrison’s atti- 
tude toward the Constitution and the Union? Why did he take this 
position? What can you say in defense of it? 20 What was John 
Quincy Adams’s attitude toward the right of petition? What was his 
position on the right of Congress to interfere with slavery in the states? 
What influence did this have on Lincoln during the Civil Wai ? 

Chapter XXVIII 

I. What territory did Texas embrace after our purchase of Louisiana? 
When and how was the ownership of this temtory determined? When 
were Ameiican settlements made in Texas? Under whose leadership? 
2. What causes led to the revolt of Texas from Mexico? 3. Give an 
account of the massacre of the Alamo and of the battle of San Jacinto. 
Why was San Jacinto an impoitant battle? 4 Give severaj reasons 
why the Texans wished to be annexed to the United States. 5. What 
reasons were given for opposition to annexation? 6. What were the 
paUy Campaign issues in 1844? 7 State Polk’s position on the an- 
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nexatlon of Texas Clay’b position. 8 What jiifluence illcl the Abo- 
litionists have in defeating Clay m 1844? Do you think they iveie 
justified in voting foi a third paity candidate when there was no hope 
' of electing him ? 

g "Who was James G. Biiney^ 10. How did President Tyler 
offend the Whig parly ? What was the effect on Tylei’s Cabinet? Why 
did Webster remain m the Cabinet? 11. What did Tylei do to 
promote the annexation of Texas? 12. What did Calhoun do for 
annexation? 13. Plow did Gieat Biitain fee! about slavery in Texas? 
What did Calhoun think of this? 14 What was Calhoun’s motive in 
woiking for annexation? 15. What influence did Calhoun’s policy 
and the annexation of Texas have on subsequent disputes over slaveiy? 
16 Tell how annexation was brought about, and state the conditions on 
which Texas came into the Union. 

17 What was meant by the Oregon country m the early part of the 
nineteenth century? What nations claimed teiritonal rights in that 
legion? 18. State the basis of the American claim to Oregon. Of 
the British claim. 19. How did Great Britain and the United States 
settle their conflicting claims for a while, from 1818 to 183S ? 20. What 

position did the Democratic paity take on the Oregon question in 1844? 
21. Tell how the Oregon dispute was finally and peaceably settled. 

22. Stale the causes of the Mexican War. 23. What territory 
did Texas claim? 24. Tell how President Polk brought on the war. 
What claim did he make as to leiritory, and why did he say Mexico 
caused the war? 25. Why was Congress under obligation to support 
Polk? 26. Do you think our government was to blame for the 
Mexican Wai? Why? 27. Give an account of General Taylor's 
campaign Of General Scott’s campaign. Of the conquest of Cali- 
’ fornia and New Mexico. 28. Name the principal battles of the 
Mexican wai and locate the places on the map. 29. State how the 
war gilded, giving the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Chapter XXIX 

I. How did the slavery question come to the front during the Mexi- 
can War?. 2 . What was the Wilmot Proviso ? Explain its importance. 

3. Name the parties, issues, and candidates in the election of 1S48. 

4. Give an account of the discovery oP gold m California 5. How 
was California’s admission to the Union related to the slavery question? 
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6. (Name the questions in dispute between the North and flie South in 

1850. 7. How were these various questions settled by Clay’s com- 

piomise measures ? 8. State the Southern view on the rights of slave I 

property in the territories. The antislavery view The compromise I 
view. 9. What was Piesident Taylor's plan foi the treatment of the 
territories? 10 What did Calhoun thinlc was necessaiy in order to 
save the Union in 1850? State Webster’s position on the compro- 
mise, as voiced in his famous ‘'Seventh of March .Speech.” What was 
Sewaid’s position? ii Give an account of the election of 1852 

12. Describe the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and tell how it was 
received in the North. What was the “ iindeigioiind railroad ” 1 * 

13. Of what historical impoitance was Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Toni’s 
Cabin” ? 

ClTAPrER XXX 

I. What was the Kansas-Nebiaska Bdl? Who was its author? What 
reason did he give for offering the bill, and what did he say was its pin. 
pose? 2, Give four reasons why the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was nnpor- 
tant as seen 111 its results. 3. What was the “ Appeal of the Independent 
Democrats ”? The Ostend Mamfestol* 4 E,splain the effect of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act on political parties 5. Give a brief account of 
the struggle for Kansas, explaining the work of the “border ruffians” 
and the “New England Emigrant Aid Society ” 6. Give an account 

of the assault on Senator Sumner, 1856, and indicate its significsmce 

7. Give an account of the election of 1856. Who were the “Know- 
nothings,” and what were their principles? 

Chapter XXXI 

I. What were the two long-standing disputes over slavery that came 
up to the Supreme Com t for settlement in 1857 ? 2. Crive an ac.coiml 

of the Dred Scott case, and give three important points involved 11 
the decision of the Supierae Couit m that case. 3 How did the 
Dred Scott decision touch the pnmaiy principle of the Repubhcai 
party? How did it suppoit the Southern view of slavery? 4. Explan 
the question involved in the Lecompton struggle 5. Give an nccoun 
of Lincoln and Douglas, and the issues involved in the famous Lincoln 
Douglas debate in 1858. 6.* Give an account of John Brown’s raid 

and t£ll how it helped to brine on the war. 7. Give an account of 
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the election of iS6o. Name the four parties and stale the attitude of 
each on the subject of slavery in the teintones. 8. Explain the 
historical significance of Lincoln’s election in i S6o. 

CfttlTFE XXXII 

I. Why was Soutlt Carolina the first state to secede ? Give an account 
of her action. What leasons did she give? What did the Southern 
people believe about their allegiance to theii suite ? 2. Give an 

account of the formation of the Southern Confederacy. 3. What was 
Piesident Buchanan’s position on secession and coercion? Give an 
account of the divisions in his Cabinet, and tell how the South first 
lesisted national authority. 4. Give an account of the Crittenden 
Compromise and of other attempts to save the Union without war. 
What was the final position of the North? 

ClUPXER XXXIII 

I, Give a brief biography of Abiahara Lincoln. Give his position on 
the slaveiy question and on equal lights for all men. Would he have 
interfered with slavery in the South ? 2. Show that slavery was the 

cause of the Civil War. Tell what the North was fighting for in the war. 
What the Soutli was fighting foi. How could slavery be the cause of the 
warand not the object of the war ? 3. Give an account of the attack on 

Fort Suraler and its effect upon the Noith. 4. Compare the strength 
of the two sections, North and South, at the beginning of the Civil Wai. 
5. Of what importance was the secession of Virginia ? Show how the 
country was unprepared for wai. 6. What were the fust mihtaiy 
„ objects in view on each side ? Explain the impoi lance of the Shenan- 
doah valley. 7, Give aii account of the battle of Bull Run, and tell 
how i' Stonewall ” Jackson got his name. What weie the effects of this 
battle ? 8. What important work did General McClellan perform 

for the Army of the Potomac ? 9 Explain the importance of the 

blockade of the Southern poits, and tell how it was earned out. Give 
an account of the fight between the Momtof and the Mernmac, and tell 
\yhy if was important. 10. Give an account of the Trent Affair, and 

state the attitude of Great Britain toward the United States. 
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ChaptilR XXXIV 

I. Give three purposes of the Federal forces in the campaign in the; 
West. 2. Tell how Missouri was saved for the Union State the 

position of Kentucky in the war. 3. Show the importance of 
the control of the rivers in the war 4. Give an account of the 
campaign against Fort Henry and Fort Doiielson 5. Truce on the 
map the Confederate lines of defense before and after this Cuampaign, 
and e.Kplain the lesults of (he Union victory at Fort Donclson. 6. Give 
an account of the battle of Shiloh and of the captiiic of New Orleans. 1 
Locate Shiloh and Corinth. 7. Locate on the map the following 
battle fields, and give the date and result of each battle . Peiryvillc, Mill 
Spiings, Muifieesboio. 8. Give an account of McClellan’s Penin- 
sular Campaign, naming the principal battles and giving the general 
result. g. Locale the scene of the following battles, giving the^e.sult ' 
in each case • Second Battle of Bull Run, Antietam, Fiedericksburg 
10, What did President Lincoln regard as the purpose of the war ? 
How did this influence his policy toward slavery ? ii. Who declared 
the slaves “ contraband of war ” I* Why did he do so ? Explain the 
meaning of this. 12. Name some antislavery acts of Congress and 
of the President befoie Emancipation. 13. Give the meaning of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and tell how it came to be issued. 
14. What was the extent of the party opposition to the wai m the 
North ? What were the reasons for this opposition ? What effect did 
it have in 1862 ? 


Chapter XXXV 

I, Give an account of the battle of Gettysburg, and show its impor^ 
tance. 2. Commit to memory and recite Lincoln’s famous speech at 
Gettysburg. 3. Give an account of the fall of Vicksbuig, the, battle 
of Chickamaiiga, and the fighting around Chattanooga 4. Give an. 
account of Grant's campaign against Lee around Richmond in 1864, 

5 Give an account of Sheiidan’s work in the Shenandoah valley. 

6. Who were the “ Peace Democrats,” and what did they dislike in 
the conduct of the war? Give an account of the election of 1S64. 

7. Give an account of Sherman’s capture of Atlanta and his march to 

the sea. Of what special nifiiortance were these events ? 8. Give 

an account of General Thomas and his army in the battles of Franklin 
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id NaahvUie. 9. Tell of Fanagut’s operations in Mobile Bay, 
3. Give an account of the Confedeiate pnvateei, the Alabama. 
I. Give an account of the capture of Richmond and the surrendei of 
,.ee at Appomattox- 12. Give an account of the assassination of 
Resident Lincoln. 13 What may be said of the cost of the war ? 
Show how the South suffered especially. 14. Recite four notable 
results of the Civil War, 15. Give an account of the grand parade 
of the Union armies in 1865, and tell how the soldiers retired to the 
“patriotism of peace." 

Chapter XXXVI 

I, Of what did the problem of Reconstruction consist? What was 
‘ Lincoln's plan foi Reconstruction? 2. What was the character of 
, Andrew Johnson, and what was his plan of Reconstruction ? 3. Give 

, four leasons why Congress rejected President Johnson’s plan. 4. 

, Explain the character of the vagiancy laws of the South passed in 1865. 
' 5. What was the Freedmen's Bureau ? What objections were raised to 
its matiagement? 6. What is meant by conferring civil rights on the 
I negro? Why was this done? 7. What weie the results of the war 
[ that the Notthern Republicans wanted to make secure ? How was the 
j question of lepresentalion concerned in the mattei ? 8, Give fully 

, the piovisions of the fouiteenth amendment. 

[' 9. How was Reconstruction an issue in the elections of 1866 ? 

' What-was the effect of President Johnson’s “ swinging round the circle ’’ ? 

10. State , the provisions of the Reconstiuction Acts of Congress, 
1867. Who was the leader of Congiess in the passage of these acts ? 

11. Define the Tenure of Office Act, and describe the impeachment of 
President Johnson, 12. Give an account of the election of 1868. 
^3. Describe the work of the Reconstruction governments in the South 
after 1867. Define “scalawag,” “carpetbagger,” “bulldozer,” “ Ku 
Klii.'t Klan,” “Foice Bills.” 14. Give the process by which the 

.Southern whites again obtained control of their state governments. 
15. What do you think was the principal mistake in Reconstruction? 
Why? 16. Give an account of the election of 1872. 17. What 

political scandals arose under Grant’s administration? 18. Desciibe 
the pamc’of 1S73 and the hard times following. 19. Explain the rise 
of the Greenback party. 20. Give an account of the election of 
1876. Tell how the Electoral Commission of was made up, 

and how it voted. 
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Chafier XXXVII 

I. Why IS Hayes’s administiation the opening of a new eia? 

2. Tell what yon can of the “lesurnption of specie payment ” in 1879. 

3. What circumstances led to the death of Garfield? 4 Tell what 

you can of the Peiulletou Act of 1883 5 Why was the Presidential 

succession law of 1886 passed? 6. VVhy was the Intel state Commerce 
Commission established? 7 What is the Auslialian Ballot System? 
8 Undei what taiiff act aie we now living? What is the geneial rate 
of duties? 9 What is Senator Lodge’s plan foi tiie lestiiction of 
immigration? 10 Explain the causes of the Spanish- Amei lean Wai. 
II. What were the teiras of the Tieaty of Peace of 189S? 12. Why 

did the Filipinos rebel against the United States? 13 When and 
why were the Hawaiian Islands annexed? 14. What is the importance 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama? 
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